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FATAL  ACCIDENTS :  HOW  FAR  PREVENTIBLE.* 


Exkmptiof  from  fatal  accidents,  as  well 
as  from  many  minor  calamities  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  has  lon^  been  popularly  counted 
among  the  blessings  of  pastoral  simplicity. 
But  the  probability  of  any  such  exemption  is 
questioned  by  tbe  sceptical :  and  Arcadia 
keeps  no  statistics.  This  is  a  controversy, 
which  may  well  wait.  Not  so  the  question, 
how  far  we  can  exempt  the  denisens  of  the 
nrtifleinlly  crowded  and  restless  world  in 
which  we  live,  from  any  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  evils.  Since  it  is  clear  that, — • 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  abstractly  better 
to  go  backward,— onward  is  tbe  direction  in 
which  the  world  is  going  and  must  go ;  and 
that  the  crowding,  &e  restlessness,  the  un¬ 
tiring  energy  of  exertion,  and  the  marvellous 
fertility  of  invention  which  characterise  our 
own  days,  will  only  be  enlarged  in  those  of  our 
descendants.  At  the  very  outset  of  any  in¬ 
quiries  bearing  on  such  a  subject,  it  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  remember  that  science  has 

*  lUtarn  of  the  Number  and  Nature  of  the  Aed- 
deoU  and  the  Injuries  to  Life  and  Limb  which  have 
oeenrred  on  the  Railways  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  the  let  of  July  to  the  tist  of  Deeam* 
ber,  186U,  together  with  the  number  of  Paasenfors 
conveyed  donaf  that  Period.  Orderedto  bo  printed 
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ever  hitherto  been  able  to  control  its  strength 
to  good  purposes  ;  and  that  the  m^ve 
powers  which  have  possessed  the  most  terri¬ 
ble  force,  have  been  under  the  most  absolute 
discipline  and  restraint  ;  that,  for  instance, 
when  the  murderer  has  fled  from  his  victim 
on  the  wings  of  steam,  science  has  overtaken 
him  by  a  still  speedier  messenger,  and  has 
ranged  the  officers  of  justice  at  the  termination 
of  his  flight,  standing  there  calm,  instructed, 
and  collected,  ready  to  examine  bis  bloody 
hands,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  place  of 
crime. 

Among  the  various  tests  of  the  efficacy 
with  which  human  institutions  fulfll  their 
social  office,  surely  none  can  be  so  sensitive 
as  tbe  average  vitality  of  tbe  community. 
Whenever  anything  in  them  is  wrong,  if  it  be 
wrong  on  a  considerable  scale,  it  must  tend  to 
add,  with  more  or  less  remoteness,  to  the  in¬ 
security  of  human  life.  The  promotion  of 
all  such  worthy  inducements  to  exertion  as 
excite  without  exhausting  the  physical  and 
mental  energies, — the  regulated  liberty  which 
protects  without  invading, — the  high-toned 
social  atmosphere  in  which  depravity  cannot 
live, — the  external  tranquillity  which  exempts 
the  body  from  violence,  and  relieves  tbe  mind 
from  anxiety, — the  well-regulated  monetary 
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or  commercial  arrangements  which  save  the 
public  from  fluctuations  and  convulsions, — 
the  careful  removal  of  external  noxious  agen¬ 
cies  ; — all  these  are  more  or  less  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  legislation,  and  have  an  influence  on 
vitality,  in  so  much  that  where  they  are  ma¬ 
terially  deficient, — where  men  are  tynannical 
greedy,  dishonest,  reckless  of  the  safety  of 
their  fellow-men  and  of  their  own,  where 
they  wallow  in  moral  and  physical  impurity, 
and  oscillate  between  abject  poverty  and  un¬ 
certain  riches, — we  may  be  assured  that  the 
traces  of  these  malign  influences,  if  they  pos¬ 
sess  any  such  record,  will  be  palpably  mark¬ 
ed  in  their  tables  of  mortality. 

The  statistics  of  most  subjects  often  pre¬ 
sent  a  startling  appearance  to  those  who 
have  already  arrived  on  them  at  independent 
conclusions  of  their  own.  There  are  few 
who  would  be  fortunate  enough  to  approach 
by  guess-work  to  the  exact  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  violent  accidents  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Some  would  enumerate  all  they 
remember  seeing  in  newspapers,  —  others 
would  launch  into  a  sea  of  figures,  of  which 
they  do  not  know  the  actual  meaning.  In 
1838,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Regis¬ 
trar-general,  the  number  of  deaths  from 
violence  in  England  and  Wales  was  11,727. 
Either  there  had  been  some  defect  in  the 
returns  for  that  year,  or  the  causes  of  such 
calamities  were  decreasing,  while  population 
increased:  for  the  number-in  the  ensuing 
year  was  11,632;  in  1840,  11,594;  and  in 
1841,  11,000.  We  do  not  find  in  the  Reg¬ 
istrar’s  Reports  of  later  years  the  causes  of 
death  so  separated  and  distinguished, — at 
least  over  the  whole  kingdom.*  Scotland 
and  Ireland  are  both  destitute  of  the  valua¬ 
ble  machinery  of  the  registration  system ; 
so  that  we  know  no  more  directly  of  vital 
statistics  in  these  countries,  than  in  China 
and  Japan.  But  taking  the  English  returns, 


*  It  might  be  natural  to  expect  that,  as  the  same 
uniform  classes  of  facts  have  to  be  recorded  by  him 
every  year,  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar-general 
sliould  be  as  uniform  as  an  almanac  or  tide-table. 
Each  annual  volume,  however,  is  an  independent 
book  with  distinct  subjects.  And  a  cursory  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  volumes  shows  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  this.  The  materials  collected  by  the  re^stration 
system  are  of  the  same  class  every  year ;  but  the 
wavs  in  which  they  may  be  used  and  applied  to 
each  other,  especial^  with  reference  to  a  succession 
of  years,  are  infinitely  varied.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  these  applications  even  would  occupy  too 
much  bulk  for  an  annual  Report,  and  so  each  year 
presents  its  separate  combinations :  in  one,  we  have 
the  infiuenoe  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  politics  on 
mortidity — in  another,  that  of  trade,  on  marriages 
and  births — and  so  on. 
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as  a  foundation,  we  may  safely  calculate  that 
the  present  population  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  is  double  that  of  England  and  Wales 
in  1840.  Making  allowance  for  the  propor¬ 
tional  number  of  violent  deaths  having  in  the 
mean  decreased,  we  may  perhaps  now  count 
them,  in  round  number8,at  20,000  in  the  year. 
This  is  in  itself  a  vast  mass  of  calamity.  It 
would  appal  the  world  if  it  came  in  consid¬ 
erable  instalments.  All  Europe  was  startled 
by  the  accident  which  killed  1 200  people  at 
the  rejoicings  for  the  marriage  of  Marie  An¬ 
toinette,  and  which  was  in  some  measure  re¬ 
peated  on  that  of  Marie  Louise.  Our  five 
great  naval  victories  in  the  late  war  cost  us 
only  1233  killed,  and  3626  wounded ;  while 
20,000  were  probably  beyond  the  British  loss 
in  battle  in  any  one  of  its  campaigns.  Twen¬ 
ty  thousand  deaths  would  have  cut  no  mean 
figure  in  the  human  sacrifices  of  Napoleon : 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  result  of 
the  three  bloody  days  of  the  battle  of  Paris 
was  deemed  to  be  grossly  exaggerated  when 
the  deaths  were  computed  at  8,000. 

To  avert  a  portion,  say  a  half  or  a  quarter, 
of  the  violent  deaths  incident  to  peaceful 
occupations,  would  surely  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  community.  We  see  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  dark  catalogue,  what  the  energy 
of  man  can  accomplish  in  rendering  life  more 
secure.  If  we  look  at  the  element  of  star¬ 
vation,  which  in  some  countries  is  so  con¬ 
spicuous,  we  shall  find  that  the  spirit  and 
mechanism  of  English  society  have  been 
brought  to  bear  etfectually  against  it,  and 
that — partly  from  self-exerlion,  and  partly 
from  the  application  of  the  Poor  Law,  where 
self-exerlion  has  proved  insufficient  —  the 
mortality  from  this  cause,  more  miserable 
yet  perhaps  than  from  violence,  is  compara¬ 
tively  small.  It  was,  in  1838, 167  ;  in  1839, 
130  ;  and  in  1840, 137.  The  mortality  test, 
as  lately  shown  to  the  Metropolitan  Associ¬ 
ation,  by  Dr.  Soulhwood  Smith,  gauges  the 
saving  of  human  life  which  will  be  effected 
by  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  industrious 
poor. 

Of  course,  the  numbers  of  the  dead  only 
represent  a  certain  per-centage  of  the  direct 
sufferers  on  these  occasions.  How  many  are 
injured  for  every  one  whose  life  is  extin¬ 
guished  by  any  class  of  violent  agencies, 
would  be  a  curious  object  of  inquiry  :  it 
would  be  found  to  vary  greatly  with  the 
circumstances  which  occasion  the  violence. 
We  happen  to  alight  at  this  moment  on  a  note 
of  the  casualties  caused  by  an  attempt,  in 
1828,  to  rush  out  of  a  church  at  Kirkcaldy. 
The  Reverend  Edward  Irving  was  addressing 
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a  crowded  audience  ;  an  alarm  arose  for  the 
safety  of  the  building ;  28  of  his  congrega¬ 
tion  were  crushed  to  death,  and  150  injured. 
In  the  flrst  quarterly  railway  accidents’  re¬ 
turn  for  1851,  the  number  of  persons  killed 
‘from  circumstances  beyond  theirown  control’ 
is  3,  the  number  injured,  S3  ;  while,  by  the 
class  of  accidents  set  down  as  ‘owing  to 
their  own  misconduct  or  want  of  caution,’ 
the  passengers  killed  were  7,  those  injured 
only  3.  But  in  the  succeeding  quarterly 
return  the  proportion  is  still  more  startling; 
since,  where  9  passengers  are  killed,  138  are 
injured  from  circumstances  beyond  their  own 
control,  —  though,  of  passengers  suffering 
from  their  own  misconduct,  <fec.,  there  are  9 
injuries  to  13  deaths.  A  strange  and  unex¬ 
pected  disproportion  this,  arising  apparently 
from  the  injuries  caused  by  slight  collisions. 

But  the  immediate  deaths,  or  the  imme¬ 
diate  wounds,  are  not  all  which  the  public 
suffer  from  such  calamities.  Firt  comes  that 
indefinite  circle,  disappearing  ns  it  widens,  of 
those  who  suffer  in  their  affections,  their  in¬ 
terests,  or  their  sympathies.  But  even  in 
the  still  waters  beyond  the  last  perceptible 
vibration, — where,  outwardly  indeed,  peo¬ 
ple  might  not  only  seem  callous  to  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  sufferers,  but  selfishly  exult- 
ng  in  their  own  exemption, — there  is  a  jar¬ 
ring  of  the  nerves,  an  inward  unsettledness, 
which  makes  life  uneasy,  and  expands  into 
positive  distress  ns  often  as  the  excited  imagi¬ 
nation  succeeds  in  drawing  analogies  between 
the  thinker’s  position  and  that  of  the  sufferer. 
In  many  instances  some  permanent  shock  to 
the  nerves,  even  madness  itself,  has  been 
attributed  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  patient  became  acquainted  with  some 
frightful  accident.  In  the  case  of  parties 
present  at  any  of  the  great  catastrophes,  as 
for  example  in  the  Sutton  tunnel,  who  shall 
venture  to  sum  up  the  mental  horror  suffered 
there  by  the  1,500  victims  for  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour,  amidst  damp  and  darkness, 
uproar  and  confusion,  the  finding  of  the 
dead  and  wounded,  while  the  work  of  death 
was  going  on  at  intervals, — no  one  knowing 
when  the  next  remorseless  crash  would  come, 
and  whom  and  how  many  it  would  slay ! 
Could  the  calling  over  of  the  guillotine  lists 
n  the  Parisian  prisons  be  an  ordeal  of  great¬ 
er  agony?  Yet  the  primary  cause  of  all 
this  horror  was  an  engine  insufficient  for  the 
weight  attached  to  it. 

Perhaps  we  have  said  quite  enough,  but 
the  importance  of  the  matter  will  not  be 
questioned ;  and  it  will  be  no  waste  of  tbe 
reader’s  time  if  we  can  present  him  with  a 


few  considerations  tending  to  show  how  fhr 
it  is  within  human  power  to  modify  those 
violent  jerks  and  oscillations  of  the  physical 
world  which  snap  the  thread  of  life,  and 
scatter  the  hopes  and  affections  clustering 
round  it  in  desolation  and  despair. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  set  it  down  as 
an  axiom,  that  in  the  accomplishment  of  such 
an  end  ‘  money  is  no  object ;’  that  wherever 
life  can  be  directly  and  certainly  saved,  with¬ 
out  some  counteracting  evil, — as  for  instance, 
without  causing  any  crime  or  recklessness 
that  may  afterwards  have  more  deleterious 
effects  on  vitality,  it  ought  to  be  saved  by  the 
State,  at  whatever  cost.  When  Captain 
Hunter,  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
lost  his  ship  by  putting  back  for  a  man  who 
had  fallen  overboard,  he  vindicated  himself 
before  a  court-martial  by  saying  that  he 
‘  considered  the  life  of  a  British  seaman  of 
more  value  than  any  ship  in  his  Majesty’s 
navy ;’  and  we  have  always  considered  the 
remark  as  sound  as  it  was  humane,  presum¬ 
ing  it  to  be  applied  to  circumstances  where 
neither  the  national  defence  nor  the  safety  of 
others  would  be  endangered.  Nulla  unquam 
de  vitfi  hominis  cunclatio  longa  est.  If  a  hu¬ 
man  being  is  in  risk  of  his  life,  and  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  saved  ;  m  case  a  well,  for  instance, 
has  fallen  in,  or  a  building  has  given  way, 
and  there  is  one  beneath  who  may  yet  be 
spared  to  breathe  and  live  with  his  fellow 
men, — is  there  any  wealth,  or  labour,  or  en¬ 
thusiasm,  that  will  be  withheld  to  procure 
his  rescue  ?  Indeed,  large  as  we  have  cal¬ 
culated  the  number  of  deaths  by  violence, 
we  question  whether  the  proportion  would 
be  as  small  in  any  other  country  exposed  to 
an  equal  multiplicity  of  dangers.*  The  cool 
indifference  to  life,  by  which  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  we  were  supposed 
to  be  nationally  distinguished,  has  passed  into 


*  As  the  statistics  of  this  element  of  mortality 
are  so  imperfect  at  home,  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain 
them  in  a  very  complete  state  in  foreign  countries. 
In  France,  according  to  some  tables  published  by 
the  Regihtrargenerid,  accidental  deaths  were,  fit 
1848,  6,1  Sd,  and  in  1844,  6,720.  This  wonld  be  a 
small  comparative  number,  if  it  formed  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  kinds  of  death  counted  vio¬ 
lent  in  England.  But  while  their  habits  of  life  am 
exposed  to  much  fewer  risks,  there  is  on  tbe  other 
band  an  excess  of  those  worst  kinds  of  violent  death 
which  are  excluded  from  our  consideration  on  this 
occasion.  Thus,  in  1848  the  murders  were  806,  and 
in  1 844,  they  were  408.  In  England,  the  number  of 
murders  in  ls40  was  65,  and  the  number  in  the 
two  preceding  years  was  166 — being  an  average  of 
78  for  each  year.  In  France,  the  suicides  were— 
for  1848,  £,I4S,  and  for  1844,  2,S00.  In  1889,  the 
cumber  in  England  was  948. 
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a  respect  for  it  which  scarcely  allows  us  to 
hang  a  murderer.  The  fatalities,  of  which 
we  hare  to  complain,  have  arisen  not  so  much 
from  apathy  or  beuJ  intention,  as  from  a  want 
of  systematic  arrangements  having  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  public  for  their  immediate  end. 

Though  we  fear  that  the  few  remarks  we 
are  about  to  offer  may  be  characterized  by 
the  looseness  which  generally  attends  an 
attempt  for  the  hrst  time  to  classify  and 
systematize  utterly  vague  and  chaotic  mate¬ 
rials,  we  shall  commence  analytically  by  ad¬ 
ducing  two  propensities  as  the  gre^t  produc¬ 
tive  cause  of  fatal  accidents.  The  one  is  the 
spirit  of  gambling,  apparently  an  inherent 
propensity  in  mankind,  though  mostly  in  the 
most  barbarous  ;  the  other  is  a  more  topical 
prejudice  or  superstition  against  permitting 
any  thing  to  interfere  with  trade.  F rom  the 
valuable  things  which  men  will  stake,  life  is  not 
exempt.  ^e  most  reckless  chances  are 
constantly  run  by  the  ignorant  and  the  brutal ; 
but  even  highly  civilized  people  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  exempt  from  the  propensity.  Fool¬ 
hardiness  persists  in  playing  with  edge  tools 
the  same  as  with  blunt :  and  the  love  of  ex¬ 
citement  and  the  reliance  on  their  own  good 
fortune  add  to  the  perils  not  only  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  of  the  Hudson  end  the 
Humber.  A  person  of  good  social  position 
and  recognized  prudence  will  commit  himself 
to  a  questionable  steamboat,  in  the  full  know¬ 
ledge  that  after  a  certain  number  of  voyages 
it  must  founder,  but  in  the  trust  that  the  fa¬ 
tal  event  is  not  to  take  place  on  this  particular 
trip.  Men  sit  without  apprehension  in  crowd¬ 
ed  meeting-rooms,  theatres,  and  churches, 
conscious  of  the  ediBces  being  so  constructed 
that,  were  there  an  alarm  of  fire  to  be  raised, 
there  would  be  imminent  danger  of  their 
being  crushed  to  death  by  the  frantic  multi¬ 
tude  rushing  to  escape  by  narrow  doors  and 
winding  passages.  If  no  one  would  know¬ 
ingly  either  embark  in  an  unsafe  steamboat, 
or  put  himself  under  the  guidance  of  an  un¬ 
skilful  captain  or  driver,  or  enter  the  doors 
of  any  public  building  not  properly  supplied 
with  the  means  of  tumultuous  exit, — if  in¬ 
dividuals,  in  short,  would  run  no  unreasona¬ 
ble  risks, — there  would  be  no  self-acting 
remedy  for  the  deficiencies  by  which  life  is 
80  often  sacrificed.  But  we  must  take  the 
gambling  propensity  as  an  innate  characteris¬ 
tic  of  human  nature — a  fact  never  more  strong¬ 
ly  exemplified,  in  a  small  way,  than  on  the 
late  boiler  explosion  at  Bristol,  or  on  a  still 
larger  scale,  by  the  passengers  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  steamer  subscribing  to  pay  the  penalty 
rather  than  wait  till  their  vessel  was  examined. 
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So  viewing  it,  perhaps  a  method  may  be 
found  for  mitigating  its  mischief. 

We  are  not  now  unaccustomed  to  act  on 
the  uniform  returns  of  statistics.  They  have 
brought  the  phenomena  which  used  to  be 
consigned  to  the  chaotic  province  of  chance 
into  systematic  order.  Among  their  lessons 
is  this  one,  very  material  to  the  present  point 
— that  those  calamities  which  are  to  indivi¬ 
duals  matter  of  chance  are  to  the  public  mat¬ 
ter  of  cause  and  effect.  If  there  be  in  exist¬ 
ence  throughout  the  country  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  agencies  of  destruction,  A.  B.  and  C. 
may  calculate  on  escaping  them,  hut  a  deter¬ 
minate  number  of  the  community  must  suffer. 
Thus  the  question,  so  far  as  the  public  at 
large  are  concerned,  is  no  longer  one  of  un¬ 
certainty,  but  of  ascertained  results.  The 
State  can  enumerate  its  dead  and  wounded 
from  any  particular  cause  of  calamity.  It 
can  then  balance  the  loss  by  death  and  in¬ 
jury  against  the  expense  of  removing  the 
cause,  and  calculate  whether  it  shall  incur 
that  expense.  If  we  begin  at  the  most  reck¬ 
less  end  of  the  community,  we  find  among 
the  mining  population,  and  those  connected 
with  the  rough  labour  of  public  works,  a 
large  number  of  casualties.  The  workman 
habitually  neglects  to  use  the  Davy  lamp,  or 
for  high  wages  works  in  dangerous  cuttings  ; 
he  acts  as  though  he  bad  put  into  a  lottery, 
— but  the  consequence  is,  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  his  class  are  annually  killed  by  explo¬ 
sions  and  other  accidents,  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  pressure  from  their  deaths  appears  arith¬ 
metically  on  the  poor  rate.  If,  in  blasting, 
an  iron  rod  be  used  instead  of  a  copper  one, 
the  chances  may  be  small  indeed  that  a 
spark  shall  be  elicited  and  the  powder  ignit¬ 
ed  ;  the  sanguine  miner  therefore  takes  his 
chance.  But  the  country  would  be  saved 
a  small  amount  of  annual  mortality  by  the 
systematic  substitution  of  the  safest  material. 
To  come  to  instances  of  more  rare  occurrence, 
which  yet  it  would  be  practicable  to  classify 
over  long  intervals.  On  an  evening  in  Feb¬ 
ruary, -1849,  an  alarm  of  fire  was  raised  in 
the  Dunlop  Street  theatre  of  Glasgow,  from 
one  of  the  audience  having  attempted  to  light 
a  pipe.  Tliere  was  a  ^ntic  rush  to  the 
door.  At  the  spot  where  the  money  is  col¬ 
lected  the  passage  of  a  theatre  is  generally 
narrow.  There,  some  of  the  foremost  of  the 
crowd  fell  and  literally  plugged  up  the  pass¬ 
age.  Shrieks  of  distress  and  alarm  made 
those  behind  only  press  more  fiercely  onward, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  narrow  passage  was 
a  compact  mass  of  human  carcasses.  Sixty- 
five  lives  were  thus  sacrificed  to  the  neglect 
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of  atructaral  rules  which  are  laid  down  by 
Vitruvius*,  are  exemplified  in  the  remains 
of  ancient  amphitheatres,  and  were  enforce¬ 
able  the  Roman  edile  police,  on  the  sound 
old  principle  that  no  structures  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  calculated  to  endanger  the  public  safety 
should  be  permitted  to  exist.  Such  accidents 
as  the  Dunlop  Street  and  the  Kirkcaldy  tra¬ 
gedy  are  ever  occurring  at  intervals  of  a  few 
years ;  and  we  are  all  acquainted  with  edifi¬ 
ces  where  the  same  thing  would  occur  to¬ 
morrow  if  a  panic  terror  should  lake  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  full  audience  assembled  within  them. 
Suppose  the  top  of  the  Crystal  Palace  had 
been  carried  off  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham’s  balloon,  and  its  60,000  visitors  had 
had  to  struggle  over  each  other  for  their  es¬ 
cape,  how  grateful  they  would  have  felt  for 
the  simplicity  of  its  construction. 

As  satistical  science  brings  us  directly  to 
the  sources  of  these  calamities,  the  progress 
of  the  engineering  and  other  practical  sciences 
is  ever  bringing  their  causes  more  completely 
under  human  control.  In  the  elements,  in 
the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  muscu¬ 
lar  power  of  irrational  animals,  there  are 
sources  of  destruction,  which  of  course  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  man  with  certainty  to 
overcome.  An  extreme  instance  of  this  was 
the  fall  of  the  Rossberg  in  Switzerland, 
where  a  cake  of  mountain  stratum  slipping 
down  some  thousands  of  feet  into  a  valley, 
buried  a  village  within  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
and  cast  a  laxe  in  one  huge  wave  over  the 
district  at  its  opposite  extremity,  sweeping 
away  houses  and  villages.  Of  a  like  uncon¬ 
trollable  character  are  earthquakes;  such 
volcanic  eruptions  as  those  which  became  re¬ 
nowned  by  the  death  of  the  older  Pliny,  and 
the  burial  of  cities  for  the  instruction  of  pos¬ 
terity  ;  the  avalanches  which  in  spring  some¬ 
times  heap  up  tlie  rich  narrow  valleys  of  the 
Swiss  graziers  with  the  wintry  burden  of 
their  overloaded  mountains  ;  the  inundations, 
fed  from  the  same  sources,  and  rushing  over 
the  alluvial  fiats  which  the  mineral  and  vege¬ 
table  detritus  laid  down  by  previous  flo^s 
has  tempted  man  to  hoard  and  economize  as 
riches ;  the  swamping  of  the  diked  polders 
under  tbe  level  of  the  sea  in  such  countries 
as  Holland,  '  where  the  broad  ocean  leans 
against  the  land,’  and  sometimes  breaks 

*  Aditus  corapluTM  et  spatioao*  oportct  dispooere, 
nee  ooD^uDctoa  tuperiores  inferioribiM,  Md  «z  omni¬ 
bus  locis  perpetuos  et  directoe  sine  inverauris  fed- 
endoe ;  uti  cum  populss  dimittitur  de  spectseulis 
aa  oomprimatur,  eed  habeat  ex  omnibus  lode  exitus 
separatos  sine  impeditiooe. — Vitruvius,  lib.  v.  ch. 
tii,  J>»  Tk*atro  tftuyue  taluM  Comititutiom*. 


through  it ;  and  not  the  least  terrible,  though 
perhaps  the  rarest,  a  forest  territory  on  fire, 
with  tbe  flames  devouring  unpenetrated  and 
unknown  woods,  and  travelling  as  fast  before 
the  wind  as  a  flood  comes  down  a  hill ; — such 
was  the  New  Brunswick  conflagration  of 
1825,  which,  after  laying  waste  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  forest,  bore  down  on  tbe  poor 
emigrant  town  of  Miramichi,  and  burnt  it 
like  a  piece  of  paper. 

Even  though  utterly  unable  to  control 
them,  science,  however,  can  teach  men  to  flee 
from  places  exposed  by  nature  to  such 
calamities.  But  in  our  artificial  world,  a  red 
signal  hoisted  instead  of  a  green,  a  plate 
wrong  laid,  an  insecurely  welded  axle,  a 
deficiency  of  water  in  a  boiler,  may  cause  in 
a  travelling  village  a  calamity  not  less  terri¬ 
ble  than  the  fall  of  the  Swiss  mountain  or 
some  great  earthquake.  Vast  is  the  power 
set  in  motion  by  science  ;  but,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  it  is  more  easy  to  hold  it  in  check  for 
the  safety  of  tbe  thousand  travellers  com¬ 
mitted  to  its  mercy,  than  to  curb  a  spirited 
horse  with  a  single  rider  on  its  back.  The 
progressive  substitution  of  scientifically- crea¬ 
ted  powers  for  those  provided  by  nature,  in 
the  wind,  the  waters,  and  tbe  brute  creation, 
makes  us,  with  all  our  freedom  and  restless¬ 
ness,  the  appendages  of  a  sort  of  system  of 
machinery,  all  the  operations  of  which,  how¬ 
ever  potent  (hey  may  be,  are  capable  of  ac¬ 
quiring  the  regularity  and  adaptability  of 
clockwork.  Hence  arise  new  functions  and 
responsibilities,  suited  to  the  means  possessed 
of  serving  the  public  by  protecting  it,  or, 
justly  speaking,  by  performing  with  precision 
and  accuracy  the  duties  for  which  the  public 
pay.  The  more  we  become  civilised,  tbe  mors 
we  are  dependent  on  each  other ;  and  tbe 
change  in  this  peculiarity  of  tbe  progress  of 
our  race,  wrought  and  made  apparent  to  us 
by  any  rapid  improvement  in  one  department 
of  men’s  habits,  becomes  positively  startling 
when  it  is  reflected  on.  Take,  for  instance,  lo¬ 
comotion.  The  pedestrian,  with  his  staff  in  his 
hand,  crossing  the  desert  where  other  travel¬ 
lers  adopt  the  same  primitive  conveyance,  has 
himself  in  his  own  bands.  The  horseman  is 
not  so  entirely  self-dependent ;  he  is  in  soms 
measure  at  iJie  disposal  of  a  brute,  but  bis 
own  skill  and  coui age  still  avail  him  much 
He  who  is  car-borne  has  gone  a  step  further 
in  giving  up  the  governance  of  himself.  In 
case  he  travel  in  a  vehicle  driven  by  himself 
or  his  servant,  be  retains  a  considerable  com¬ 
mand  over  his  fate  ;  though  if  he  travel  in  a 
I  public  stage  coach  he  ceases  in  a  great 
I  degree,  but  not  absolutely,  to  have  mfluence 
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over  or  choice  concerning  the  dangers  to 
which  he  is  to  be  exposed.  The  next  step, 
however,  in  speeding  the  traveller  on  his  way 
— the  railway  train — completes  the  transition 
and  transfers  him  from  his  own  care  to  that 
of  a  railway  company.  The  passenger  in  the 
express  may  do  much  towards  endangering 
his  life,  as  by  sticking  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  or  jumping  out  while  the  train  is  in 
motion ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  utterly 
helpless  for  self- protection  in  case  of  a  collis¬ 
ion  or  any  other  crisis,  lie  may  be  excused 
therefore,  perhaps,  should  he  not  consent  to 
trust  his  life  and  limbs  to  the  cautious  fore¬ 
sight  and  skill  of  stipendiaries  along  the  line, 
but  should  desire  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  a  code  of  regulations  which,  instead  of 
making  his  preservation  a  matter  of  merit  to 
the  officers  who  have  him  in  charge,  shall 
render  it  criminal  to  expose  him  to  danger. 

For  the  purpose  we  have  in  view  on  this 
occasion,  the  calamities  which  men  bring  on 
others  are  considered  distinct  from  those 
which  they  bring  on  themselves.  While 
human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  careless 
masons  will  walk  on  ridges  where  they  may 
lose  their  balance,  rash  sportsmen  will  take 
dangerous  leaps,  and  bold  swimmers  miscal¬ 
culate  the  strength  they  require  to  reach  the 
shore.  People  will  try  wings  and  balloons, 
and  experiment  upon  their  own  safety  as  in 
corpore  vili.  To  give  advice  against  personal 
imprudences  of  this  kind,  is  the  province  of 
the  ethical  philosopher  or  religious  teacher. 
The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  in¬ 
dicate  causes  of  destraction,  which  being 
caused  by  large  operations,  are  removable 
by  improvement  in  the  methods  of  conduct¬ 
ing  them,  and  consequently  by  legislation, — 
which,  though  it  cannot  often  save  people 
from  themselves,  may  protect  them  from  ca¬ 
lamities  occasioned  by  the  selfishness  of  their 
fellow  men.  Nor  is  it  assumed,  that  even 
from  this  arena  hazards  can  be  excluded ; 
it  will  be  sufficient  if  causes  of  superfluous 
and  gratuitous  risk  be  seriously  reduced. 
There  will  be  danger  and  violent  death  in 
the  world,  as  long  as  there  is  heroic  enter¬ 
prise  and  a  high  sense  of  duty  conducting  to 
■elf-sacrifice.  Not  only  the  sailor  and  the 
■oldier,  but  the  chemist,  the  geologist,  the 
physician  seeking  the  means  of  combating 
with  disease,  the  clergyman  communicating 
the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  dying, 
even  the  patient  scholar  at  his  sleepless 
desk, — all  incur  and  court  the  risk  of  person¬ 
al  injury  and  abbreviated  life.  Some  of  the 
humbler  occupations  most  advantageous  to 
mankmd  are  notoriously  attended  with  dan- 
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fer — as  that  of  the  miner,  the  mariner,  the 
sher,  even  the  bricklayer  and  house-painter; 
but  the  risk  which  must  be  incurred  is  often 
small  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  un¬ 
necessary  and  useless.  No  one  speaks  of 
closing  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  because 
the  sailor’s  is  a  dangerous  calling ;  yet  it 
has  been  questioned  whether,  in  order  to 
drive  a  profiUvble  passage  trade  at  a  penny 
a  head,  a  speculator  should  be  allowed  to 
boil  a  high  pressure  engine  which  may  blow 
fifty  or  sixty  people  to  atoms.  We  must 
have  coal  mines, — but  is  it  necessary  that  for 
a  few  additional  shillings  of  profit  the  butty 
shall  risk  a  dozen  or  two  of  lives  ?  So  we 
shall  have  railway  travelling  os  abundant 
and  effective  as  ever,  even  after  it  is  ruled 
that  the  lives  of  fifteen  hundred  people  are 
not  to  be  risked  to  save  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing  a  guard  at  a  tunnel’s  mouth. 

The  sources  of  calamity  which  arise  from 
men,  who  having  a  charge  over  the  safety  of 
others,  culpably  neglect  their  duty,  may  be 
divided  into  three  principal  classes — struc¬ 
ture  of  edifices,  public  and  private ;  locomo¬ 
tion  ;  and  gregarious  employment.  The 
third  we  shall  find  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
other  two;  as,  for  instance,  in  railway  ser¬ 
vice,  in  manufactories,  and  in  mines.  Al¬ 
ready  some  notice  has  been  taken  of  danger¬ 
ously  defective  public  structures  ;  more  may 
be  afterwards  supplied,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  trespassing  on  the  department  of  the 
architect  to  go  farther  into  the  technicali¬ 
ties  of  structure  and  attempt  to  indicate  the 
necessary  protective  arrangements.  The 
danger,  which  in  this  department  it  has  ever 
been  considered  the  most  essential  to  guard 
against,  is  fire.  It  is  on  the  whole,  however, 
with  all  its  appalling  attendants,  generally 
little  destructive  of  life  in  comparison  with 
its  devastation  of  property.  In  the  great 
Hamburgh  fire  of  1842,  which  destroyed 
sixty-one  streets,  and  rendered  20,000  peo¬ 
ple  houseless,  the  casualties  to  life  were  only 
39.  In  the  Registrar-general’s  returns,  the 
deaths  from  conflagration  are  not  distin¬ 
guished  from  others  caused  by  burning, 
which  are  all  classed  under  'chemical  inju¬ 
ries.’  In  the  two  years,  1838  and  1839, 
there  were  collectively  in  the  metropolis, 
2600  deaths  attributed  to  violence,  and  of 
these  414  were  by  fire — 1S6  males  and  278 
females — the  prepoodermnee  of  the  latter 
evidently  indicating  ordinary  household  ope¬ 
rations  as  the  chief  cause.  In  the  manufac¬ 
turing'  towns  of  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Salford,  Liverpool,  and  West  Derby,  collect¬ 
ively,  out  of  693  violent  deaths  in  1889, 170 
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were  from  burning — here  99  were  males  and  ’ 
7l  females.  The  erection  of  party  walls 
through  the  roof  is  supposed  now  to  secure 
the  metropolis  from  sweeping  conflagrations, 
like  those  which  laid  waste  llamburgh,  and 
have  occasionally  desolated  American  cities. 
Among  the  last,  its  abundant  supply  of 
water  must  now  make  an  exception  of  New 
York.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  if  our  provincial  wood  and  brick- built 
towns  are  safe  from  such  a  calamity.  Nor 
is  the  state  of  warfare  with  this  great  enemy 
in  which  London  is  kept — the  continued 
trepidation,  the  preparations  for  flight,  the 
necessity  of  a  constantly  embodied  force, — 
indicative  of  that  high  progress  in  civilisa¬ 
tion  which  should  appear  in  the  prevention 
of  causes  of  calamity,  rather  than  in  its  en¬ 
counter  and  conquest.  We  must  look  for¬ 
ward  to  structural  discoveries  achieving  the 
higher  triumphs ;  and  perhaps  the  Crystal 
Palace,  among  its  other  services,  may,  espe¬ 
cially  by  its  iron  work,  lead  to  the  source  of 
discoveries  in  this  direction.  Though  many 
of  the  accidental  deaths  in  London  are  caused 
by  vehicles,  and  some  by  disturbances,  un¬ 
doubtedly  we  may  attribute  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  to  structural  causes.  But  whatever  be 
the  causes,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  in 
this  great  centre  of  energy  and  motion — of 
apparent  confusion  and  carelessnes — life 
docs  not  run  more  risks,  indeed  a  trifle  less, 
than  its  average  risk  all  over  England.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Registrar-general’s  Report  for 
1848,  the  numbers  of  violent  deaths  in  the 
metropolis  were  in  the  years  from  1840  to 
1847  inclusive  as  follows, — in  1840,  1279: 
in  1841,  1174;  in  1842,  1253;  in  1843, 
1142;  in  1844,  1301;  in  1845,  1329;  in 
1840,  1651  ;  and  in  1847,  1578. 

We  shall  have  to  say  something  more  con¬ 
cerning  structural  causes  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  casualties  incident  to  particular 
employments  ;  in  the  mean  time  it  appears 
to  be  in  the  department  of  travelling  and  con¬ 
veyance  from  place  to  place  that  existing 
defects  are  productive  of  the  most  alarming 
evils,  and  that  the  demand  for  improvement 
is  most  urgent. 

The  habits  of  the  old  world  mariner,  trained 
in  sailing  vessels,  are  not  well  adapted  to  the 
modern  system  of  steam  navigation.  He  has 
been  early  imbued  with  the  feeling  that  his 
career  is  to  be  one  of  inevitable  perils,  and 
that  happiness  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  eflbrts 
to  obviate  them,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present  and  the  dissipation  of  reflection.  His 
notions  of  danger  are  associated  with  pheno¬ 
mena  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  uuman 


power,  that  he  becomes  a  fatalist,  waiting  his 
time,  and  scorning  precautions  which  appear 
but  despicable  when  measured  with  the  great 
perils  of  the  deep.  Hence  a  sailor  seldom 
knows  how  to  swim  ;  it  is  a  paltry  accom¬ 
plishment,  never  likely  to  serve  any  better 
purpose  than  the  prolongation  of  his  agony. 
He  has  no  great  respect  for  boats  as  a  means 
of  escape ;  and  to  oiTer  him  a  mackintosh 
safety  buoy  would  only  be  to  encounter  his 
unutterable  ridicule.  Experience  has  too  sadly 
shown,  that  our  coasting  travellers  in  those 
machine-driven  vessels,  where  the  powers  of 
both  action  and  destruction  are  so  delicately 
obedient  to  human  management,  are  not  safe 
in  the  hands  of  these  fatalists.  It  is  not  long 
since  the  public  were  astounded  at  learning 
that  the  master  and  mate  of  a  steamer,  in  ap¬ 
parent  ignorance  that  animal  life  requires 
to  be  fed  with  fresh  air,  battened  down  their 
passengers  air-tight  into  the  hold  like  dry 
goods,  and  killed  seventy-five  of  them.  When 
the  master  of  the  Orion  was  brought  to  trial, 
and  punished  fur  the  carelessness  with  which 
he  ran  his  vessel  on  a  well-known  rock  in 
good  day-light,  the  incident  —  not  of  the 
wreck,  but  of  the  punishment, — was  as  start¬ 
ling  to  the  class  to  which  the  master  belonged, 
as  the  impeachment  of  Straflford  to  Charles 
the  First’s  courtiers.  They  looked  upon  it, 
we  believe,  as  gross  injustice, — punishing  a 
man  like  a  felon,  and  merely  for  his  bad  luck ! 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act 
of  the  last  session  will  do  something  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  public  of  its  danger  from  seamen  of 
this  class. 

As  the  power  for  mischief  in  a  railway  is 
still  greater  than  in  a  steam  ship,  while  there 
is  a  more  specific  command  over  the  elements 
of  power,  a  sense  of  higher  responsibility 
ought  to  be  entertained,  and  additional  secu¬ 
rities  provided.  In  some  measure  this  has 
been  the  case.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  often  made,  that,  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  extent  travelled,  there  is  a  smaller 
per-centage  of  casualties  on  railways  than  in 
conches.  It  is  difficult  to  get  any  figures  to 
bear  on  this  question  ;  but  we  see  in  one  of 
the  Registrar-general’s  returns  that  in  1841 
the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  waggons, 
Ac.  (the  Ac.  meaning,  we  presume,  other 
vehicles)  was  978.  On  our  vast  railway  lines, 
whose  trains  accomplish  between  sixty  and 
seventy  millions  of  individual  journeys,  the 
numbers  slain,  including  passengers,  railway 
servants,  and  the  public  at  large,  were  in  the 
same  year,  1841,  270;  in  1847,  211;  ia 
1848,  240  ;  in  1840,  202  ;  and  in  1850, 216. 
Remembering  bow  completely  the  system  ia 
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under  the  command  of  science  and  conduct, 
we  hope  to  see  the  day  when,  eren  with  a 
vastly  increased  traffic,  such  a  mortality 
will  be  looked  on  as  a  tradition  of  railway 
travelling  in  its  early  barbarous  state.  It 
used  to  be  thought  that  a  certain  class  of 
railway  accidents  were  as  inevitable  as  earth¬ 
quakes.  A  belief  is  now  entertained  among 
scientific  men,  and  it  is,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  strongly  supported  by  the  Reports  of 
the  official  inspectors,  that  no  accident  occurs 
of  which  it  may  be  said,  that  proper  precau¬ 
tions — involving,  probably,  a  considerable 
outlay — would  not  have  prevented  it.  On  the 
larger  and  bolder  operations  the  Railway 
Commissioners  say  in  their  Report  for  1848, 

*  All  who  have  had  occasion  to  consider  the 
state  our  knowledge  with  respect  to  the 
strength  of  materials  are  aware,  that  a  multi- 
tude  of  experiments,  and  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  scientific  men,  have  established  the 
laws  on  which  the  relation  between  the  seve¬ 
ral  dimensions  of  beams  of  different  materials, 
their  stiffness,  and  their  ultimate  strength 
depends,  when  exposed  to  an  action  not  dif¬ 
fering  in  an  important  degree  from  a  steady 
load.  The  experiments  necessary  for  the 
investigation  of  this  subject  were  within  the 
means  of  the  individuals  who  had  leisure  and 
inclination  to  make  them ;  and  before  our 
present  knowledge  was  attained,  numerous 
structures,  which  have  existed  through  long 
periods,  afforded  a  variety  of  examples  for 
the  guidance  of  engineers.  The  failure  also 
of  works  exposed  to  the  action  of  weights  at 
rest,  or  moving  with  comparatively  small 
velocities,  was  gradual,  and  not  likely  to  en¬ 
danger  the  lives  of  individuals  without  some 
warning  of  their  insecurity.  But  the  last  few 
years  have  rendered  necessary  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  bridges,  intended  for  the 
use  of  heavy  trmns  passing  at  great  speeds, 
in  designing  which  the  known  laws  relating 
to  the  strength  of  materials  are  most  proba¬ 
bly  inapplicable ;  while  the  experiments 
requisite  to  ascertain  those  which  may  be 
applicable  are  beyond  the  means  of  indivi¬ 
duals  to  make,  and  the  highest  degree  of 
science  will  probably  be  required  in  combin¬ 
ing  the  results  of  any  experiments  bearing  on 
the  subject.  Neither  can  the  solution  of  the 
question  be  left  to  time,  or  to  the  experience 
which  might  be  obtained  of  a  number  of  sud¬ 
den  and  frightful  accidents ;  the  knowledge 
is  required  at  once,  for  the  guidance  of  engi¬ 
neers  who  may  have  to  design  or  improve 
such  works,  of  which  a  great  number  are 
likely  to  be  constructed  within  a  short 
period. 


But  it  has  not  been  in  general  from  the 
bold  and  original  experiments  of  celebrated 
engineers  that  the  public  have  suffered.  Men 
so  high  in  their  profession  feel  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  power,  and  the  risk  to  which  pro¬ 
fessional  character  may  be  exposed  by  mis¬ 
chievous  blunders.  It  is  in  the  subordinate 
and  simple  operations  left  to  ignorant  and 
irresponsible  people,unwatched  and  unknown, 
that  danger  lurks.  A  welding  has  been 
carelessly  finished.  A  bar  or  a  girder  has 
an  internal  crack,  caused  perhaps  by  sudden 
expansion  or  contraction  in  its  manufacture. 
Through  such  latent  causes,  in  the  midst  of 
a  feeling  of  security,  the  infinitessimal  over¬ 
strain  severs  the  parts,  and  a  crash  follows, 
[as  lately  in  Oracechurch  Street,]  of  which 
all  the  realm  bears  with  commiserating  hor¬ 
ror.  Among  the  other  sources  of  danger 
believed  to  be  inscrutable,  it  used  to  be  stated 
in  scientific  evidence,  that  such  internal  de¬ 
fects  in  the  materials  used  in  connexion  with 
railways  were  not  discoverable.  The  public 
were  disabused  of  this  notion  when  they 
found  that  every  piece  of  iron  to  be  subjected 
to  a  possible  strain  in  the  construction  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  was  to  be  tested  by  the  hy¬ 
draulic  press. 

Three  formidable  accidents  reported  by 
the  Commissioners  of  1850,  were  caused  by 
fractures  where  the  metal  was  found  porous 
and  crystalline.  The  history  of  the  girder 
of  a  bridge  near  Gainsborough,  which  snap¬ 
ped  and  tilted  an  engine- waggon  into  the  road 
beneath,  is  instructive.  Captain  Wynne,  the 
inspector,  said,  ‘  After  examining  the  bridge, 
I  thought  it  desirable  to  inquire  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  girder,  from  its  casting  to  its 
leaving  the  foundry  ;  I  therefore  requested 
the  attendance  of  Mr.  Farmer,  at  whose 
foundry  it  was  cast.  He  informed  me  that 
he  kept  an  ironmonger’s  shop ;  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  a  founder’s  business,  and 
that  he  entrusted  all  to  his  foreman,  who  had 
worked  formerly  in  some  large  foundry-  I 
therefore  sent  for  the  foreman,  and  he  in¬ 
formed  me  that  be  had  been  employed  in 
the  Phoenix  Works  at  Sheffield  ;  that  the 
castings  there  were  confined  to  machinery, 
and  that  he  never  had  been  engaged  in  a 
casting  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  girder. 
I  then  visited  tlie  foundry,  which  proved  to 
be  a  very  small  affair,  in  very  confined  prem¬ 
ises.’  On  farther  inquiry  be  found,  that  sev¬ 
eral  attempts  had  been  made  before  even  so 
successful  an  effort  was  accomplished  ;  but 
that  there  had  been  all  along  differences  of 
I  opinion  about  the  sufficiency  of  the  girder, 
I  and  that  ‘  there  is  one  up  now  still  more  im- 
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perfect.’*  The  result  of  the  investigation  is, 
that  the  Commissioners  ‘  hope  that  the  Di> 
rectors  will  see  the  propriety  of  adopting 
precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  public,^  dec. 

The  railway  companies,  in  their  litigations 
with  parties  claiming  damages  for  injury 
caused  by  accident,  strongly  endeavoured  to 
carry  as  a  point  of  law,  the  principle  that 
they  were  not  responsible  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  these  ‘latent  defects’  as  they 
were  called  ;  but  their  liability  fortunately 
was  sustained.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however, 
that  the  courts,  both  civil  and  criminal,  are 
open  in  case  of  injury  :  the  public  should  be 
protected  from  risk.  But  the  adoption  of 
preconstituted  securities  for  the  sufficiency 
of  materials  ‘  would  be  expensive.’  Cer¬ 
tainly  ;  and  here  we  are  driven  back  on  the 
axiom  with  which  we  started,  that  the  safety 
of  life  is  the  first  thing  to  be  provided  for. 
For  a  decrease  of  the  20,000,  annual  deaths 
by  violence,  we  must  look  to  the  statistical 
classification  of  the  causes  of  these  deaths ; 
and  seek  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  take 
peremptory  protective  measures  against  each 
operative  cause, — however  much  it  may  em¬ 
barrass  the  probable  investment  of  capital 
or  the  amount  of  dividends.  It  is  admitted, 
that  in  most  of  the  affairs  of  life  the  people 
of  this  country  require  less  central  interfer- 
enee  than  those  of  any  other  European  nation. 
This  may  be  true,  even  of  railway  travelling. 
The  general  safety,  considering  how  slight 
is  the  governmental  control  over  the  power¬ 
ful  corporations  entitled  to  make  their  profits 
by  conveying  passengers  and  goods  in  the 
cheapest  manner,  is  even  at  present  most  re¬ 
markable.  The  number  of  passengers  killed 
was  30  in  1847,  21  in  1848,  23  in  1849,  and 
32  in  1 850.  So  small  a  proportion  of  deaths 
levied  on  the  travelling  community,  shows 
that  what  the  companies  require  is  not  so 
much  control  as  regulation.  A  more  effect¬ 
ive  check  on  carelessness  or  parsimony,  and 
a  closer  responsibility,  might  reduce  the 
number  of  accidents  nearly  to  zero.  In  the 
meantime  we  have  no  hold  on  companies  to 

firevent  them  from  gambling  with  the  pub¬ 
ic  safety.  In  other  words,  though  they  are 
pecuniarily  responsible  for  injuries  caused 
by  carelessness  or  defectiveness,  and  though 
they  know  that  when  any  flagrant  calamity 
occurs,  their  line  will  be  for  a  time  deserted, 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  run  risks  in¬ 
volving  both  the  lives  of  the  passengers  and 
their  own  fortunes,  in  sanguine  reliance  on 

*  Report  of  Commisaiooers  of  Railwajt,  1850, 
p.  05. 


the  chapter  of  accidents  turning  up  in  their 
favour, — and  we  know  that  they  have  perse¬ 
vered  in  doing  so. 

The  Reports  of  the  Railway  Commission¬ 
ers  are  filled  with  expostulations  to  the  com¬ 
panies  to  abandon  practices  fraught  with 
danger,  such  as  have  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  inspector,  from  their  being  of  a  kind 
which  have  occasioned  fatal  accidents.  For 
instance,  when  the  train  went  off  the  rails  at 
Rockliffe,  on  the  Caledonian  line,  and  killed 
five  people,  besides  doing  much  secondary 
mischief,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  had 
been  caused  by  the  defective  construction  of 
a  fixture  on  a  wheel.  It  would  surely  be  no 
extravagant  interference  with  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  the  rights  of  property,  to  make  it 
penal  to  employ  a  wheel  of  so  dangerous 
a  construction.  The  Railway  Board,  however, 
could  only  gently  report  that  ‘  it  appeared 
to  the  inspecting  oflicer  that  the  wheel  had 
been  improperly  fitted  in  the  first  instance  in 
the  manufactory ;  and  a  as  great  number  of 
wheels  fixed  in  a  similar  manner  wire  in  daily 
use  upon  railways,  and  the  accident  had  oc¬ 
curred  on  this  wheel  after  it  had  travelled 
from  12,000  to  13,000  miles,  the  Commission¬ 
ers  caused  a  circular  to  be  sent  to  the  Rail¬ 
way  Companies,  calling  attention  to  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  inspecting  officer  upon  the 
advisability  of  an  examination  of  all  wheels 
so  fixed,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  to 
prevent  a  similar  catastrophe.’  Yet,  if  any 
company  chose  to  disregard  this  representa¬ 
tion,  and,  for  the  sake  of  present  economy, 
to  take  the  chance  of  a  similar  catastrophe, 
there  appears  to  be  no  law  subjecting  the 
managing  partners  to  responsibility  by  pun¬ 
ishment  as  criminals,  for  this  wholesale 
gambling  with  human  life.  People  may  dif¬ 
fer  on  the  propriety  of  making  directors  cri¬ 
minally  responsible,  at  least  until  they  are 
fully  warned,  and  defy  the  warning.  But 
surely  when  death  has  occurred,  and  scienti¬ 
fic  authorities  point  out  the  distinct  cause  of 
it,  there  should  be  summary  means  of  inter¬ 
ference.  It  is  not  enough  that  railway  ser¬ 
vants  are  punishable  by  the  criminal  law  for 
any  neglect  of  duty,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case.  A  stricter  protection  of  the 
public  requires  that  some  person  should  be 
authorized  to  see  that  there  are  no  latent 
sources  of  danger  in  the  mategals  or  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  general  arrangements.  Most 
recent  accidents  on  railways  bring  home  the 
cause  to  an  insufficient  staff  of  skilled  eai- 
ployees,  and  to  a  dangerous  economy  over¬ 
tasking  the  capacity  of  subordinate  officers. 
Thus,  m  the  alamung  accident  at  Cowlairs, 
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near  Glasgow,  several  people  were  killed  from 
palpable  deficiency  of  service  and  caution ; 
yet  no  one  was  penally  responsible  ;  since  the 
subordinate  officers  who  were  tried  could  not 
be  punished  for  mere  failure  to  do  impossi¬ 
bilities  ;  and  their  superiors,  who  were  well 
scolded  by  the  bench,  had,  in  lowering  their 
establishment  to  so  fatal  a  pitch,  committed 
no  crime  punishable  by  law.  The  public  will 
never  feel  at  ease  while  their  safety  depends 
on  the  discretion  of  inferior  and  uneducated 
officers,  with  too  heavy  an  amount  of  duty 
economised  on  their  shoulders.  A  collision 
occurred  on  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  line  in 
September,  1849  ,  and  it  appeared  from  the 
report  of  Captain  Simmons  that,  while  eleven 
passenger  trains  passed  the  spot  daily,  there 
were  two  good  trtuns,  concerning  which  the 
principal  regulations  were, — tlmt,  ‘  the  goods 
guards  must  endeavour  to  work  their  trains 
so  as  not  to  impede  passenger  trains,  and  a 
goods,  mineral,  or  ballast  train,  when  likely 
to  be  overtaken  by  a  passenger  train,  shall 
shunt  at  least  fifteen  minutes  before  the  pas¬ 
senger  train  is  due,  and  wait  there  five  min¬ 
utes  after  the  passenger  train  is  past.’  Thus, 
the  safety  of  every  traveller  on  that  line  de¬ 
pended  on  the  discretion  of  the  guards  of 
those  good  trains,  who,  no  doubt,  for  their 
own  safety,  would  ‘  endeacour  to  work  their 
trains  so  as  not  to  impede  passenger  trains,’ 
though  perhaps  they  might  sometimes  find  it 
a  perilous  kind  of  pilotage  ;  and  would  also 
shunt  ‘  when  likely  to  be  overtaken  by  a  pas¬ 
senger  train,’  provided  they  knew  distinctly 
when  there  was  such  a  likelihood.  In  fact, 
the  accident  was  occasioned  by  the  guard  of 
a  goods  train  being  utterly  ignorant  whether 
the  passenger  train  was  due  or  not.  This 
seems  a  tempting  of  Providence  as  it  is  called, 
— ratlier  a  defying.  Captain  Simmons  natu¬ 
rally  suggested, — nothing  beyond  a  sugges¬ 
tion  could  come  from  the  Railway  Board, — 
that  there  should  be  fixed  arrangements  on 
tbe  line,  ‘so  that  the  drivers  and  guards 
should  be  relieved  from  the  undue  responsi¬ 
bility  now  attached  to  them,  in  starting  on  a 
jonrney  with  no  instructions  as  to  the  getting 
ont  of  the  way  of  passenger  trains  beyond 
the  above-quoted  regulations,  and  a  printed 
passenger  time-table.’ 

The  accounts  of  fifty  separate  accidents  in 
the  last  Commissioner’s  Report  (some  of  them 
already  referred  to)  show  a  remarkable  ge¬ 
neric  similarity  in  the  causes  at  work ;  the 
same  deficiencies  uniformly  repeating  them¬ 
selves,  with  little  perceptible  difference,  ex¬ 
cept  that  tbe  amount  of  slaughter  varies  with 
the  number  of  victims  present  at  the  time. 


[SepL, 

A  succinct  tabular  statement  of  these  acci¬ 
dents  and  their  causes  might,  one  should 
think,  be  prepared  to  good  purpose,  and  be 
widely  distributed,  especially  among  railway 
servants.  Some  companies  would  not  like 
this,  as  it  must  show  the  men  how  great  a 
proportion  of  cases  arises  from  excessive 
parsimony  and  an  insufficient  establishment. 

It  would  also  show,  how  often  the  most 
respectable  and  painstaking  officers  are  the- 
victims  of  these  defects.  However  un¬ 
pleasant  or  humiliating  such  a  record  might 
be,  it  could  not  but  be  of  service.  This 
system  has  indeed  been  partially  commenced 
by  the  Railway  Board  in  the  transmission  of 
circular  notices  on  the  prevalent  causes  of 
accident.  Thus,  having  had  to  examine  four 
successive  accidents  caused  by  the  explosion 
of  the  boiler,  a  circular  was  sent  to  the 
several  companies  which  ran  thus  : — 

*  The  Commisioners  are  informed  that  these 
occurrences  all  receive  a  very  probable  solu¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  facts  connected  with  them  tend 
to  establish  that  the  water  in  the  boilers  had 
been  allowed,  either  by  accident  or  neglect,  to 
diminish,  so  as  to  leave  the  top  of  the  fire-box 
uncovered,  and  therefore  liable  to  acquire  a 
great  heat  from  the  continued  action  of  the  fire. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  supply  of  wa¬ 
ter  has  been  increased,  or,  from  other  causes, 
it  has  accumulated  at  the  fire-box  end  of  the 
boiler,  so  as  to  flow  over  the  heated  plate.  This 
action  would  produce  a  very  rapid  evapo¬ 
ration  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  has  been  so 
rapid  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  neither  the 
escape  of  steam  through  the  cylinders  nor  the 
safety-valves  has  been  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
pressure  suddenly  produced  in  the  boiler ; ' 
and  explosion  has  taken  place.’ 

Tlie  two  most  fatal  accidents  which  have 
latterly  appalled  the  public — that  of  Cowlairs, 
near  Glasgow,  and  that  of  the  Sutton  or 
Frodsbam  Tunnel, — are  both,  in  their  opera¬ 
tive  causes,  typified  by  similar  minor  accidents, 
which  might  have  been,  but  fortunately  were 
not,  equally  fatal, — and,  like  them,  are  trace¬ 
able  to  defective  and  parsimonious  arrange¬ 
ments.  At  Cowlairs  an  engine  was  to  pass 
from  the  front,  cross,  and  get  to  the  back  of  a 
train.  The  nearest  crossing  point  was  shut  by 
the  carriages  of  this  train — and  tbe  next  by 
another  train.  The  driver  of  the  latter  was 
requested  to  move  back  and  open  the  cross¬ 
ing.  He  politely  did  so.  One  cannot  help 
speculating  how  his  passengers  would  have 
felt  in  the  consciousness  that  this  little  ac¬ 
commodation  exposed  them  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  about  as  much  danger  as  the  sol¬ 
diers  who  defended  Hougemontat  Waterloa 
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The  end  of  the  train  stretched  beyond  the 
signal-poet.  It  was  but  two  minutes  exposed, 
but  that  was  enough  ;  another  train  coming 
up  with  unconscious  rapidity,  dashed  into'  it. 
The  precaution,  which  would  have  averted 
the  collision,  was  the  sending  a  man  back 
with  a  hand  signal ;  but  there  was  no  one  to 
do  this  duty.  In  fact,  the  few  officers  present, 
— the  break-headsman,  guard,  and  engine- 
man, — had  a  fearful  press  of  business  and 
responsibility  thrown  on  them  ;  and  they  found 
themselves  without  definite  instructions,  un¬ 
der  circumstances  for  which,  indeed,  they 
had  not  sufficient  official  strength,  however 
fully  they  might  have  been  instructed.  It 
would  seem,  from  the  inspector’s  Report  that 
the  driver  wished  a  pointsman  to  take  a  sig¬ 
nal,  but  the  man  said  he  had  other  things  to 
do.  He  then  directed  his  fireman  to  go  and 
tell  the  guard  to  go  back  with  a  signal.  .  .  . 
Whilst  the  fireman  was  in  the  act  of  going  to 
tell  the  guard  to  go  back,  the  train  drawn 
by  Brown’s  engine  came  in  sight  from  around 
the  curve,  and  the  crash  took  place.  Could 
any  jury  convict  the  driver,  who  had  asked, 
first,  the  pointsman,  and  then  the  fireman 
to  tell  the  guard  to  go  with  a  signal ;  or  the 
pointsman,  who  had  other  things  to  do ;  or 
the  fircm.an,  who  could  not  find  the  guard  in 
an  instant ;  or  the  guard,  who  was  not  told  ; 
or  even  the  driver  of  the  advancing  train, 
who,  in  unconscious  security,  was  coming  up 
very  fast?  This  tragedy  occurred  in  August, 
1850.  Within  two  months  we  find  the  same 
story  repeated,  in  everything  but  iUs  bloody 
conclusion ;  and  this  was  averted  only  by  the 
skill  and  carefulness  of  the  driver  of  the 
assaulting  train.  At  Woodlesford,  on  the 
Midland  line,  an  excursion  train  was  detained. 
The  weather  was  very  foggy,  and  the  train 
stretched  160  yards  beyond  the  signal ;  being 
thus  unprotected  by  it,  when  another  train 
came  up.  The  driver  was  proceeding  with 
extreme  caution,  and  the  collision  was  slight ; 
but  it  might  have  been  more  deadly  even  than 
that  of  Cowlairs. 

On  the  15th  July,  1850,  a  train  entered  the 
Blackheath  tunnel  of  the  North  Kent  line,  of 
which  the  cavernous'  progress  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Government  inspector: — ‘The 
load  proved  too  great  for  the  engine  on  so  steep 
an  incline,  and  with  such  slippery  rails.  The 
train,  too,  owing  to  the  previous  delays, 
commenced  the  ascent  at  a  very  slow  pace, 
when  it  wanted  all  the  momentum  of  ac¬ 
cumulated  speed  to  carry  it  up  the  incline. 
The  engine  had  only  got  a  few  yards  inside 
the  tunnel  when  the  driving  wheels  began 
to  slip,  and  soon  the  speed  was  so  much 


reduced,  that  the  fireman  jumped  off,  and 
walked  beside  the  engine,  shovelling  op  sand 
upon  the  wet  rails,  to  enable  the  driving- 
wheels  to  bite,  the  engine  having  a  sand-box 
only  on  one  side.’  'Phus  was  it  slowly 
labouring  through  the  tunnel,  when  a  pas¬ 
senger  train  ran  into  it.  The  Blackheath 
tunnel,  therefore,  would  have  anticipated 
the  terrible  catastrophe  at  Sutton,  but  for 
a  material  element  of  difference.  Instead  of 
human  beings,  the  trmn  broken  in  upon  was 
freighted  with  fruit  for  Covent  Garden 
Market.  Sutton  has  left  scars  on  the  public 
mind  too  deep  to  be  soon  forgotten  ;  and  some 
of  our  readers  will  remember  the  identity 
of  the  principle  cause  of  the  crash  with  that 
which  we  have  just  been  describing.  There 
were  others,  it  is  true,  in  the  Sutton  case,  to 
make  the  tragedy  more  complete.  Not  only 
was  the  engine  insufficient  to  bite  the  slippery 
rails,  but  defects  in  the  carriage  acted  as  a 
drag.  The  policemen  usually  stationed  by 
the  tunnel  mouths  were  withdrawn  at  a  time 
(the  races)  when  they  were  specially  needed ; 
and  the  trains,  instead  of  having  a  systematic 
precedence,  were  despatched  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  filled — filled  extravagantly  beyond 
the  locomotive  strength  of  the  engines,  as  had 
been  represented  to  be  the  case  by  the  re¬ 
sponsible  officers  of  the  com  pany — the  slowest 
happening  to  be  sent  off  first.  Yet,  in  his 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  previous  accident 
at  Blackheath,  the  Government  inspector  had 
embodied  what,  if  it  had  been  put  into  the 
shape  of  an  order,  and  had  been  enforceable, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  expression  of  opinion, 
would  have  guarded  against  the  recurrence 
of  this  particular  form  of  destructiveness,  of 
which  so  fearful  a  repetition  was  to  recur. 
The  inspector  said,  ‘The  causes  of  this  acci¬ 
dent  are  at  once  apparent,  namely — 1st,  the 
insufficiency  of  engine  power,  there  having 
been  only  one  pilot  engine  stationed  at 
Woolwich.  2ndly,  the  imperfect  rules  laid 
down  for  working  the  traffic  through  the 
tunnel.  Srdly,  the  neglect  of  the  guard  of 
the  fruit  train  in  leaving  Strood  without  his 
fog- signals,  and  in  not  at  once  procuring 
others  from  the  driver  when  he  found  that 
his  train  was  delayed. 

A  general  review  of  many  reported  rail¬ 
way  accidents  convinces  us  that  a  code  for 
mei'ely  punishing  stipendiary  officers  is  not 
sufficient  protection  to  the  public.  There 
must  be  something  nearer  an  adoption  of  the 
obtta  prinripiis.  Unpunctuality  is  a  main 
cause  of  accident ; — an  unpunetuahty  created 
by  imperfect,  because  parsimonious,  organi¬ 
sation.  Subordinates,  who  would  act  most 
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faithfully  under  distinct  regulation!  and  hare 
a  right  to  expect  them  for  their  guidance,  are 
driven  to  rely  on  their  own  discretion  ;  and 
instead  of  mere  obedience  to  orders,  a  fund 
of  individual  resources  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  such  as  one  might  be  thankful  for  in 
effective  commanders  of  armies.  Those  who 
are  best  trained  to  formal  duties,  are  some¬ 
times  the  worst  Btted  for  emerging  efforts  of 
presence  of  mind  and  forethought.  What 
should  be  as  regular  as  the  motions  of  the 
clock,  becomes  an  entanglement  and  confusion 
of  persons  and  machinery,  on  the  sudden  as¬ 
pect  of  danger  and  death.  The  station-master 
or  pointsman  has  his  instructions  for  acting 
according  to  a  certain  routine  of  trains ;  but 
the  routine  is  not  followed ;  and  instead  of 
acting  on  his  instructions,  he  has  to  make, 
on  the  instant,  a  new  arrangement,  of  which 
he  cannot  calculate  the  results,  and  with 
which  he  cannot  get  his  fellow-ofBcers  to  co¬ 
operate.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  that 
part  of  the  official  Report  on  the  Sutton  acci¬ 
dent,  which  describes  the  efforts  of  the  guard 
of  the  fourth  train  to  take  a  signal  to  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel.  After  passing  the  impediments 
in  the  tunnel,  and  beginning  to  run,  he  '  had 
only  got  back  a  very  short  distance,  when 
he  heard  the  noise  of  another  engine  approach¬ 
ing.'  The  man’s  nerves  had  been  very  much 
shaken  by  the  unusual  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  act.  Upon  hearing 
the  engine  apparently  quite  close  to  him,  while 
the  darkness  prevented  his  seeing  any  thing 
beyond  the  reach  of  iiis  own  small  lamp,  he 
completely  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  fell 
over  the  ballast  in  toe  centre  of  the  tunnel : 
and  there  he  lay  all  the  time  the  last  train 
was  passing  by  him,  as  he  himself  relates,  in 
such  a  state  of  excitement  and  fear,  that  he 
was  scarcely  conscious  of  any  thing  which  oc¬ 
curred.  In  one  case  described  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  in  their  Report  for  1850,  the 
station-keeper  had  no  clock  or  watch,  but  be 
took  bis  time  from  the  passing  of  a  particular 
train  ;  and  that  train  being,  on  one  occasion, 
unpunctual,  put  him  wrong,  and  a  collision 
was  the  consequence.  To  the  causes  of  acci¬ 
dent  already  mentioned  we  must  add  badly 
framed  and  insufficient  instructions,  together 
with  an  imperfect  supply  of  the  minor  ma¬ 
chinery  for  a  line — such  as  breaks  and  signals, 
and  perhaps  guards,  as  seems  from  what 
pass^  lately  before  the  Lewes  inquest. 
Among  the  multiform  origins  of  railway  evils, 
neither  last  nor  least  is  the  practice  of  per¬ 
mitting  rules  to  be  habitually  neglected  until 
some  crash  reminds  the  directors  and  superior 
officers  of  their  existence.  All  these,  with 


(other  latent  causes  of  death,  are  in  perpetual 
operation,  and  the  question  still  remains — ■ 
j  bow  are  we  to'  be  protected  from  them? 
The  power  and  wealth  of  the  railway  corpo¬ 
rations  have,  we  all  know,  made  Government 
loth  to  interfere  with  them ;  but  the  public 
now  loudly  demands  increased  protection — 

;  and  it  must  be  given.  As  we  have  already 
said,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  absolute  con¬ 
trol  will  be  necessary,  or  the  penal  punish¬ 
ment  of  directors  for  either  carelessness  or  cul¬ 
pable  parsimony.  It  is  too  clear,  however, 
i  that  penal  consequences  to  culpable  officers, 
though  coupled  with  pecuniary  loss  to  share¬ 
holders,  are  but  poor  protection.  Perhaps 
the  example  set  by  the  factories  and  mining 
acts  may  be  followed  ;  and,  in  case  of  a 
'  stringent  and  minute  system  of  inspection 
being  adopted,  to  make  it  criminal  in  directors 
to  continue  any  arrangement  condemned  as 
dangerous  by  the  proper  officer,  might  be  as 
much  security  as  the  subject  admits  of. 

Hitherto  we  have  looked  to  the  position  of 
the  passengers  only  ;  but  they  are  not  the 
only  persons  slain  or  maimed  by  railway 
trains.  The  companies  collectively,  and  indi¬ 
vidually  every  company  not  in  desperate 
circumstances,  have  a  strong  pecuniary  in¬ 
terest  in  the  safety  of  passengers  ;  for,  every 
fatal  accident  brings  after  it  a  collapse  of  pas¬ 
senger  fares.  But  even  this  interest,  which 
has  been  found  insufficient  to  secure  the 
highest  degree  of  care,  is  wanting,  (except 
as  far  as  Lord  Campbell’s  act  creates  it.)  m 
the  case  of  the  public  at  large.  It  is  tbs 
pecuniary  interest  of  companies  to  carry  their 
lines  through  all  convenient  levels,  inhabited 
or  not,  leaving  it  to  the  public  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Thus  we  have  annually  a  formi¬ 
dable  item  of  railway  accidents  in  *  trespas¬ 
sers  and  other  persons,  neither  passengers 
nor  servants  of  the  company  ;’  among  whom 
the  slaughter  in  1847  was  returned  as  57  ; 
in  1848  as  43  ;  in  1849  as  52  ;  and,  in  1850, 
48.  These  numbers  represent,  in  a  great 
measure,  victims  deliberately  offered  up  to 
the  cheap  construction  of  railways.  Level 
crossings  are  less  costly  than  bridges  or  tun¬ 
nels,  and  they  are  sanctioned  at  so  many 
lives  a  year.  It  would,  we  think,  have  been 
a  good  rule  from  the  commencement,  and 
one  of  which  the  cost  would  have  been  well 
repaid  to  the  public  in  its  sense  of  security 
and  ease  of  mind,  had  all  railways  been,  as 
it  were,  hermetically  sealed,  so  as  to  render 
trespassing  in  them  next  to  impossible. 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  very  heavy  item 
of  vital  responsibility  to  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  railway  companies.  How  do  they  pro- 
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▼ide  for  the  safety  of  their  own  servants  ?  It  j 
is  among  these  that  we  find  the  great  prepon-  I 
derance  of  fatalities.  Thus  there  were  slain 
in  1847.  124  ;  in  1848,  138;  in  1849,  127; 
and,  in  1850,  128.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
much  of  this  sacrifice  of  life  could  be  avoid¬ 
ed  by  the  adoption  of  precautionary  arrange¬ 
ments,  at  a  slight  increase  of  outlay.  Here, 
however,  is  opened  op  a  vista  of  other  transac¬ 
tions,  where  life  in  the  labouring  class  has 
certainly  been  far  more  wantonly  wasted  than 
is  at  present  the  case  in  the  working  of  our 
railways.  The  attention  of  the  public  was 
strongly  directed,  a  few  years  ago,  by  Mr. 
Chadwick,  to  the  inconsiderate  selfishness  of 
contractors  for  railway  cuttings  and  other 
like  works,  in  tempting  their  ignorant  ser¬ 
vants  to  put  their  life  in  peril.  In  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry  which  followed,  some  wit¬ 
nesses  starti  ;d  the  committees  by  their  can¬ 
dour.  Reference  was  made  to  the  use  of 
copper  stemmers,  instead  of  iron,  for  ram¬ 
ming  home  the  powder  for  blasts ;  and  the 
eip^iency  of  the  substitution  was  supported 
by  such  instances  as  this: — ‘William  Jack- 
son,  miner; — He  was  looking  over  John 
Webb’s  shoulder  while  he  was  stemming  a 
hole  charged  with  powder,  when  the  blast 
went  off,  blowing  the  stemmer  through  Jack- 
son’s  head,  and  billed  him  on  the  spot.’  An 
assistant  engineer  on  the  Sheffield  and  Man¬ 
chester  Railway — there  is  no  occasion  to  give 
his  name — being  questioned  about  his  own 
practice  in  this  matter,  said,  ‘When  1  inquir¬ 
ed  into  the  thing,  I  found  so  very  few  in¬ 
deed  were  the  accidents  that  occurred  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  iron  stemmers  which  we 
used,  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
cause  the  whole  system  to  be  altered,  and  go 
to  the  expense  of  such  tools ;’  which  elicited 
from  the  querist  the  remark,  ‘  You  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  company,  that  it  was  worth 
while  running  the  risk  of  two  or  three  men’s 
lives  rather  than  going  to  the  expense  of 
more  expensive  tools.’  The  same  gentleman’s 
examination  on  the  use  of  the  ‘  patent  fuse,’ 
was  still  more  candidly  characteristic.  ‘  In 
blasting  in  this  tunnel  was  the  patent  fuse 
used  V — ‘  No.’  ‘  Is  that  not  more  safe  for 
blasting  than  the  common  fuse  ?’ — ‘  Pechaps 
it  is  ;  but  it  is  attended  with  much  loss  of 
time,  and  the  difference  is  so  very  small.  J 
vould  not  recommend  the  lost  of  time  for  all 
the  extra  /ice*  it  would  save.’  His  unsophisti¬ 
cated  ideas  as  to  the  worth  of  human  life  seem 
to  have  almost  amused  the  Committee.  Being 
asked,  ‘  How  many  deaths  were  incurred  by 
accident  during  the  construction  of  the  tun¬ 
nel?’  he  answered,  ‘Mr,  Nicholson  states 


twenty-six.  I  think  it  may  be  possible — one 
or  two  more  or  less — somewhere  there¬ 
abouts.’* 

This  gentleman  appears  to  have  been  a 
rigid  performer  of  his  duty ;  and  his  duty 
was  to  blast  rocks,  not  to  save  men’s  lives ; 
which,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-six  per  tunnel, 
more  or  less,  he  seems  to  have  looked  on  as 
a  trifling  affair.  Conscientious  fulfilment  of 
defined  duties  is  one  of  the  national  virtues; 
and  the  engineer’s  zeal  for  his  own  depart¬ 
ment  only  points  to  tho  propriety  of  what 
we  have  already  hinted  at, — separate  provi¬ 
sions  for  insuring  the  safety  of  life  at  what¬ 
ever  cost,  and  their  enforcement  by  persons 
whose  speci-il  duty  it  shall  be  to  carry  them 
out.  Many  are  the  important  things  left  un¬ 
done,  which  will  be  done  well  if  wc  can  show 
them  to  be  any  one’s  special  duty  or  function; 
but  which  will  be  neglected  for  ever  while 
we  can  only  speak  of  ultimate  results.  The 
nurse  to  whom  sanitary  reformers  might 
lead  for  ever  about  the  dangerous  effects  of 
er  treatment  of  her  offspring,  will  do  care¬ 
ful  justice  to  the  child  she  is  employed  to 
tend,  not  because  she  lores  it  better  than  her 
own,  but  becau.se  she  has  stipulated  to  be¬ 
stow  on  it  a  certiin  attention,  and  so  mode 
this  her  bounden  charge.  A  great  change 
was  produced  in  the  health  of  emigrants  by 
bargaining  with  the  medical  superintendents 
of  the  vessels  for  so  mu:h  per  head,  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  embarked,  but  the 
number  landed.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
increase  in  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  ex¬ 
iles  which  followed  this  arrangement,  repre¬ 
sented  the  mercenary  motive.  We  hope, 
however,  that  it  is  not  a  refinement  to  think 
it  partly  owing  to  a  more  precise  declaration, 
and  a  better  adjustment  of  the  obligation 
contracted  for.  In  the  one  case  the  surgeon 
might  conceive  his  duly  to  be  satisfied  by  at¬ 
tending  to  the  passengers  when  they  were 
ill,  and  prescribing  medicine  for  them ;  in  the 
other,  the  privso  which  made  it  his  interest 
must  have  also  shown  him  it  was  his  duty  to 
keep  them  alive,  if  possible,  and  for  this  end, 
to  keep  them  in  health. 

The  Legislature  of  late  years  has  in  some 
measure  carried  out  the  object  of  this  paper 
in  the  case  of  manufactories,  emigrant  ves¬ 
sels,  and  mines.  In  the  last  department, 
however,  there  is  vast  room  still  for  further 
amendment ;  and  if  it  do  not  soon  come  from 
the  quarters  more  nearly  interested,  we  should 
neither  be  surprised  nor  grieved  to  see  that 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Railway  Labourera.  (1845).  Quee- 
tioM  1592,  1609,  1629. 
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the  country,  impatient  and  indignant  at  the 
perpetually  recurring  slaughters  in  these 
dusky  caverns,  should  angrily  demand  of  the 
masters,  ‘  for  whom  did  seethe  a  thousand 
men  in  troubles  rude  and  dark,’  an  account 
of  the  blood  spilt  to  make  their  fortunes. 
Mining  workmen,  like  mariners,  are. reckless 
fatalists.  But  it  is  clear,  ‘that  those  who 
ought,  in  some  measure,  to  rule  their  desti¬ 
nies,  have  not  yet,  in  many  instances,  taken 
the  first  step  towards  the  fulfilment  of  this 
duty,  by  recording  and  classifying  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  causes  of  the  severed  fatalities.  Mr. 
Blackwell,  in  his  Report  on  the  Ventilation 
of  Mines,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1850, 
says,  ‘The  returns  which  can  be  obtained 
with  respect  to  the  number,  nature,  and 
causes  of  accidents  in  mines,  I  have  found  to 
be  in  general  so  exceedingly  vague  and  de¬ 
fective,  that  any  conclusious  based  on  them 
would  be  liable  to  error.  With  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  no  accounts  at  all  are  kept  at  mining 
establishments  on  the  subject.  If  accurate 
registers  were  to  be  found  at  such  works  of 
the  accidents  of  every  class  which  occur, 
along  with  the  information  which  might  be 
rendered  of  their  causes,  nature,  and  results, 
a  source  of  very  important  knowledge  and 
correct  conclusions  would  be  afforded.’ 
Mankind  htive  too  long  appeared  much  of 
Serjeant  Kite’s  opinion,  when  he  pleaded  that 
his  recruit  had  no  visible  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence,  ‘  because  he  is  a  miner,  and  works  un¬ 
derground.’  The  class  are  so  far  severed, 
socially  and  physically,  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  they  arc  far  from  obtaining  their 
fair  proportion  of  our  sympathies. .»  But,  in¬ 
dependently  of  higher  considerations,  the 
world  is  now  too  enlightened  to  require  being 
told  that  it  is  unsafe  to  possess  a  class  in  our 
population,  reckless  of  their  lives,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  of  the  duties  for  which  men  should 
desire  to  live.*  The  Select  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  ilouse  of  Commons  in  1835, 
to  inquire  into  Accidents  in  Mines,  reported 

*  It  is  an  instructive  fact,  that  in  Scotland  col¬ 
liers  were  slaves  down  to  so  late  a  period  as  the 
year  1776;  and  part  of  that  selfi:thnes8,  which  co¬ 
erced  their  services  for  the  wealth  of  their  owners 
has  ever  (though  it  may  be  decreasing)  tinged  the 
connexion  between  employer  and  employed  in  this 
large  department  of  useful  labour.  ^  little  better 
off  were  the  coal  districta  in  England,  that  the  Pre¬ 
tender  is  said  to  have  reckoned,  in  *46,  on  a  rising 
round  Newcastle.  The  Legislature  were  extremely 
mwilling  to  do  anything  which  would  touch  the 
profits  of  the  miner,  tho^h,  in  1846,  a  Committee 
of  the  Commons  reported  that,  during  the  past 
iwenty  five  years,  there  had  been  at  leaat  t,070 
deaths  fiwm  explostona,  and  that  the  mertahty  was 
then  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  KXl  a  year. 


tenderly  on  the  conflicting  claims  of  pecuni¬ 
ary  profit  and  human  life.  After  referring 
to  the  fact  that,  since  the  Davy  lamps  had 
been  introduced,  accidents  had  rather  in¬ 
creased  than  diminished, — because  coal  was 
now  worked  under  circumstances  of  danger 
in  which  it  would  never  have  been  ventured 
on  before ; — ‘These  facts,’  they  add,  led 
your  Committee  to  a  serious  part  of  their  in¬ 
quiry,  how  are  these  calamities  to  be  prevent¬ 
ed  for  the  future?  They  desire  fully  to  re¬ 
cognise  the  undoubted  rights  of  property, 
enterprise,  and  labour.  They  acknowledge 
their  conviction  that  the  public  interest  has 
been  served  by  the  opening  of  the  more 
dangerous  mines,  and  the  competition  their 
working  has  created ;  they  do  not  overlook 
the  anxious  care  alleged  to  have  been  main¬ 
tained  to  diminish  the  attendant  risk ;  but 
they  deem  it  tluir  duty  to  etale  their  decided 
opinion,  that  the  interests  of  humanity  demand 
consideration  ;  and  they  would  gladly  put  it 
to  the  owners  of  these  mines,  how  far  any 
object  of  pecuniary  interest  or  personal  gain, 
or  even  the  assumed  advantages  of  public 
competition,  can  justify  the  continued  expo¬ 
sure  of  men  and  boys  in  situations  where 
science  and  mechanical  skill  have  failed  in 
providing  .anything  like  adequate  protection.’ 

We  now  treat  such  questions  more  boldly. 
In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  was  passed 
the  act  alre.ady  alluded  to  ‘for  Inspection  of 
Coal  Mines  in  Great  BriUiin.’*  8ome  such 
measure  could  not  be  delayed  much  longer. 
These  subterraneous  workshops  had  forced 
themselves  into  notice,  though  the  doors 
were  closed  against  inquiry.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  on  the  Employment  of  Children  in 
1842,  reported  of  North  Durham  and  North- 
umhcrland : — ‘  In  this  district  the  sub-com¬ 
missioner  experienced  unusual  difficulty  hi 
obtaining  an  approximation  to  the  true  num¬ 
ber  of  the  accidents.  In  general,  the  medi¬ 
cal  men  connected  with  the  collieries  either 
directly  refused  to  give  any  evidence  on  the 
subject,  or  evaded  inquiry  :  while,  at  the  col- 
lierie.s,  the  persons  whose  office  and  employ¬ 
ment  rendered  them  best  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  were  equally  reluctant  to  afford  infor¬ 
mation.  In  other  districts  a  similar  callous 
neglect  was  indicated  by  such  scraps  of  evi¬ 
dence  as  these — Mr.  Thomas  Bishop,  over¬ 
seer  at  Polkemmct,  testified:  ‘We  have  no 
record  of  accidents ;  nor  is  it  customary  to 
keep  such,  not  even  of  acc'idental  and  sod¬ 
den  deaths,’  So,  another  witness,  whose 
brother  had  been  killed  and  ‘  brought  home 
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coffined  — *  No  one  came  to  inquire  how  he 
was  killed — they  never  do  in  this  place.* 
Dr.  Alison  of  Edinburgh,  said,  ‘  I  am  pretty 
sure  about  fifty  people  under  my  care,  and 
connected  with  collieries,  have  lost  their  lives 
in  consequence  of  accidents  occurring  in  the 
works  around  Tranent ;  and  T  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  of  an  investigation  hanng  been  made  by 
the  sheriff  in  more  than  one  instance.* 

The  act  of  1860,  which  requires  a  return 
to  be  made  to  the  Home  Office,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land  to  the  Crown  Prosecutor,  of  every  fatal 
accident,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  it 
occurs,  coupled  with  the  authorized  system 
of  inspection,  may  be  expected  to  remove 
this  dismal  obscurity.  It  is  most  importat 
to  notice  in  these  Reports  how  many  of  the 
minor  accidents  which  cause  individual  deaths 
may  be  obviated,  if  it  be  the  interest  and 
the  desire  of  the  persons  in  charge  to  obvi¬ 
ate  them.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  for 
an  Inquiry  into  the  respective  merits  of  the 
‘  butty,’  or  contract,  and  the  *  doggy,’  or 
stipendiary  system  of  management :  but  the 
information  on  which  Mr.  Tancred,  in  the 
‘  First  Report  of  the  Midland  Mining  Com¬ 
missioners,’  supports  the  latter  against  the 
former,  contains  strong  evidence  of  the 
e.xtent  to  which  dangers  are  avoided  by  a 
conscientious  system.  Thus  :  '  As  to  the 
imputation  against  the  butties,  or  reckless¬ 
ness  in  exposing  workmen  to  danger  for  their 
own  interests,  there  is  the  direct  evidence  of 
a  coal  owner,  who  does  not  himself  employ 
butties,  exemplified  by  what  I  have  seen  in 
his  own  pit :’  and  then  he  quotes  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  liaybould :  ‘  Butties  force  men  into 
danger  sometimes,  so  that  I  am  sure  our 
system  is  much  safer.  You  saw  the  coals 
which  were  ready  cut  to  come  down  as  soon 
as  the  spurns  are  cut  away.  Now  some¬ 
times  the  coal  in  the  night  will  have  "  given 
token,”  f.  t.  shows  it  is  ready  to  come  down, 
and  then  is  very  dangerous.  Now  our  doggy 
goes  the  first  thing  of  a  morning  to  ex.nraine 
all  the  coal  before  any  man  is  allowed  to  en¬ 
ter,  and  he  can  tell  in  a  moment  if  the  coal 
has  given  token,  by  rapping  it,  and,  in  that 
case,  he  has  it  thrown  with  the  greatest 
caution.  This  cannot  be  made  piece-work 
by  the  butties,  so  it  is  done  by  them  in  the 
cheapest  way  ;  they  set  men  to  do  it  for  Is. 
or  Is.  6(f.,  and  they  do  it  in  the  readiest 
way,  and  throw  their  lives  away.’  A  work¬ 
ing  witness  drew  his  distinction  in  his  own 
way :  '  After  a  fall  of  coal,  it’s  worse  than  a 
field  of  battle  full  of  soldiers  to  be  forced  to 


go  to  draw  the  coals  before  it’s  settled  and 
made  secure ;  and  perhaps  the  doggies  (^u. 
butties)  will  say,  **  Go  in,  we  must  have 
these  coals  drawn  out.”  That  man  you 
were  with  in  our  pit  is  as  worthy  a  man  as 
ever  trod  in  shoe  leather,  and  would  not  put 
a  man  to  work  in  a  place  he  did  not  know 
was  safe,  for  anything.’* 

In  one  sense  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
state  of  the  miners  is  neglected  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  in  this  country.  Re¬ 
ports  on  their  condition  are  voluminous 
enough;  it  has  been  more  written  on  than  the 
privileges  of  the  peerage.  The  great  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  to  communicate  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  to  those  who  have  immediate 
control  over  them.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
effected  by  the  arrangements  we  have  just 
been  considering  for  inspection  and  for  the 
reporting  of  accidents.  Since,  for  factories, 
at  all  events,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  in¬ 
spection  system  has  done  much  to  reduce 
the  sickening  array  of  horrid  calamities,  fail¬ 
ing  chiefly  on  children,  and  arising  from  a 
gross  sacrifice  of  their  safety  to  a  miserable 
economy.  The  difficulty,  which  the  factory 
inspectors  sometimes  experience  in  getting 
dangerous  machines  effectually  protected,  is 
a  painful  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  par¬ 
tial  control  exercised  by  them.  We  find, 
for  instance,  in  the  latest  Reports  some  in¬ 
structive  incidents  connected  with  the  cleans¬ 
ing  of  blowing- machines  in  cotton-mills.  A 
blowing- machine,  or  scutcher,  is  used  for 
cleaning  cotton  previous  to  the  first  manu¬ 
facturing  process.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
radius  of  blunt  knives,  revolving  so  rapidly  as 
to  make  1000  revolutions  in  a  minute.  Its 
extreme  velocity  makes  it  appear  quite  inno¬ 
cent  ;  while,  of  course,  it  is  only  the  more  in¬ 
stantaneously  destructive  to  any  portion  of 
human  flesh  coming  in  contact  with  it.  The 
working  of  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  simple 
that  the  rawest  hands  are  set  to  it ;  and  thus 
it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  country 
youth,  before  he  had  a  week’s  experience  at 
the  mill,  had  his  arm  tom  off  by  the  shoul¬ 
der.  The  beater,  or  radius,  works  in  a  case  ; 
but  the  risk  of  accident  arises  from  the 
necessity  of  cleansing  it  or  removing  ob¬ 
structions  ;  and  there  are  holes  in  the  case, 
through  which  the  arm  may  be  inserted  for 
this  purpose.  Of  course  even  the  most  ig¬ 
norant  person  will  not  touch  the  beater  when 
in  gearing ;  the  accidents  have  generally 
occurred  from  ignorance  that  the  momentum 
acquired  makes  the  wheel  revolve  after  it  is 
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disconnected  with  the  moving  power.  The 
remedy  suggested  by  the  inspector  of  fac¬ 
tories,  was  to  report  *  as  dangerous  any  blow¬ 
ing-machine  with  a  beater,  which  can  be 
reached  by  the  hand  through  any  opening, 
not  having  a  cross-lid  door,  or  other  covering, 
secured  under  lock  ;  the  key  being  in  the 
custody  of  the  manager,  overlooker,  or  other 
competent  person ;  so  that  the  beater  shall 
not  be  reached  by  the  hand  while  revolving.’ 
This  arrangement  was  resisted  by  those  em¬ 
ployers  who  think  there  is  a  legitimate  profit 
in  danger.  They  maintained  that  the  works 
would  be  needlessly  obstructed  by  it;  but 
it  obtained  the  sanction  of  eminent  machine- 
makers.  In  one  instance,  where  the  inspect¬ 
or  had  served  a  notice  to  lock  a  blowing- 
machine,  he  received  the  following  answer 
from  the  mill  owner:  'If  the  markets  do  not 
improve,*  I  shall  not  only  lock  the  scutchers 
up,  but  the  mill  also;  and  if  any  of  the 
humanity-mongers  wish  to  take  it,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  let  it."  Soon  afterwads  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  surgical  Report  of  the  district, 
in  reference  to  this  very  machine,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  entry.  It  related  to  a  young  wo¬ 
man: — 'Fracture  of  the  radius  and  ulna  of 
the  left  arm.  Her  arm  was  struck  by  the 
beater  of  a  scutching-machine.  She  was 
attempting  to  clean  the  beater  before  it  bad 
stopped,*  &c.  From  some  incomprehensible 
reason,  on  the  penalty  of  tiie  act  being  pur¬ 
sued  for  in  this  case,  the  justices  did  not 
levy  it ;  but  the  same  Report  of  the  factory 
inspector  which  mentions  this,  gives  satisfac¬ 
tory  testimony  to  the  penalty  teing  levied  in 
other  instances. 

With  gregarious  employment  in  manufac¬ 
tories,  another  department  of  our  subject — 
the  proper  structure  of  edifices — is  intimately 
connected. 

The  fall  of  a  large  mill  at  Manchester  in 
1824,  which,  crashing  floor  after  floor,  in¬ 
volved  the  slaughter  of  a  large  number  of 
work-people,  was  attributed  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  to  a  flaw  in  the  iron-work ;  and  much 
dissatisfaction  prevailed  at  the  time  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  all  investigation  into  the  cause  of 
the  calamity  being  suppressed,  the  coroner’s 
jury  returning  a  general  verdict  merely  of 
accidental  death.  When  a  similar  crash  oc¬ 
curred  at  Oldham  in  1845,  killing  twenty 
people,  and  maiming  many  others,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  with  great  propriety,  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  report  upon  it.  It  was 
shown,  that  the  fracture  of  one  of  the  iron 
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beams  would  bring  down  a  huge  fabric  just 
like  a  house  of  cards,  (the  very  words  in 
which  a  bystander  described  the  late  acci¬ 
dent  in  Oracechurch  Street) :  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  reported, '  Upon  a  careful  eiamination 
of  fragments  of  the  beam,  we  find  the  iron 
employed  to  be  of  fair  average  quality  ;  but 
portions  of  the  beams  are  of  that  unequal 
crystallisation  of  parts — (the  central  portions 
of  the  longitudinal  sections  being  more  highly 
crystallised  and  of  larger  grain  than  the  ex¬ 
ternal) — which  points  to  a  much  quicker 
cooling  of  such  external  parts  than  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  :  and  we  also  ob^rved  cracks  of  an 
order  apparently  in  like  manner  due  to  an 
unequal  cooling  of  the  mass,  whence  unequal 
contraction  and  separation  of  parts  ensued.’* 
It  was  further  shown,  that  this  was  directly 
caused  by  an  economising  practice  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  iron  red-hot  from  the  sand,  contrary 
to  the  view  laid  down  by  an  eminent  me¬ 
chanician  ;  who  said,  '  From  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  I  am  satisfied  that  fire-proof  brams 
should  never  remain  less  than  ten  hours  in 
the  sand  after  they  are  cast ;  and  for  heavy 
castings  thirty  or  forty  hours,  or  more,  are 
sometimes  necessary  to  assist  nature  in  a 
perfect,  and  consequently  a  strong  and  com¬ 
pact  process  of  crystallisation.’  But  this  is 
a  troublesome,  and  therefore  an  expensive 
process  ;  and  as  the  quickly -cooled  bar,  with 
the  element  of  slaughter  hidden  in  it,  looks 
as  well  and  as  secure,  it  is  sent  out  to  do  its 
work. 

Thus  we  see,  in  a  country  of  large  and 
daring  operations  such  as  ours,  in  how  many 
shapes  death  lurks  under  mere  insuflSc'iency 
of  workmanship.  Whenever  it  is  developed 
by  any  great  calamity,  a  proclamation  is  is¬ 
sued  by  all  concerned,  calling  on  the  public  to 
believe  it  an  inevitable  and  inexplicable  fatal¬ 
ity, — '  a  visitation  of  Providence  ;’ — the  ma¬ 
terials  were  all-suflicient ;  — every  thing  was 
done  in  the  best  and  most  efficient  manner  ; 
— every  official  person  did  bis  duty,  and 
something  more.  Tlie  good-natured  press 
and  the  better-natured  public,  after  a  slight 
murmur  of  indignation,  undergo  a  reaction 
and  accept  the  vindication.  Sometimes  n 
bold  front  is  shown,  and  it  is  held  that,  if 
cause  and  eflTect  had  been  really  at  work,  the 
calamity  which  has  happened  is  the  very  one 
that  was  most  fully  guai^ed  against.  Thus, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  late  fatal  colliery  explo¬ 
sion,  so  perfect  it  was  said  was  the  system 
of  ventilation  in  the  mine,  that,  had  the  ca¬ 
lamity  not  occurred,  a  model  of  the  works 
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was  to  have  been  sent  to  tbe  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition  !  Meantime,  scientific  inspection  has 
done  much  to  clear  away  the  false  mist ;  and 
though  the  interested  parties  fight  against 
cause  and  effect  to  the  last,  science  always 
triumphs. 

There  is  one  consolation  on  looking  back 
to  the  series  of  defects  to  which  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  draw  a  desultory 
attention ; — it  is  that  we  are  on  the  way  for¬ 
ward.  A  time,  not  quite  forgotten,  existed 
when,  for  the  continuance  of  slavery  and  the 
slave-trade,  it  was  considered  a  sufficient  ar¬ 
gument  in  this  country, — as  it  still  is  in  some 
others, — that  on  these  conditions  only  could 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton  be  produced  at  an 
eminently  remunerating  price,  —  that  this 
could  not  be  accomplished  with  free  labour  ; 
in  short,  that  the  practice  *  paid.’  To  risk 


the  lives  and  limbs  of  human  beings  fmr  pro¬ 
fitable  or  economically  conducted  operations, 
is  but  a  modification  of  the  same  principle — 
a  modification  which,  thanks  to  our  ever- ad¬ 
vancing  civilisation,  is  fast  dwindling  away. 
The  more  scrupulously  we  abstain  from  tam¬ 
pering  with  Freedom  of  Trade,  properly  un¬ 
derstood,  the  more  fully  are  we  entitled  to 
insist  on  the  observance  of  every  condition 
necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  life  or 
health  or  morality  of  the  public.  If  these 
conditions  cannot  be  complied  with,  without 
enlarging  the  law  of  criminal  omissions  and 
enforcing  a  severer  superintendence  over  rash 
and  negligent  offences  in  the  performance  of 
otherwise  lawful  acts,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  tbe  course  which  a  good  citixen  and 
a  public-spirited  legislature  should  pursue  : 
I  Odor  lucri  ex  re  qualibel  non  e$t  bonu$. 
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**  I  SEVER  had  any  other  desire  so  strong  and 
so  like  to  covetousness  as  that  one  which  I  have 
had  always — that  I  might  be  master  at  last  of  a 
small  house  and  large  garden,  with  very  moderate 
conveniences  joyned  to  them,  and  there  dedicate 
the  remainder  of  my  life  only  to  the  eultore  of 
them  and  study  of  Nature — 

And  there,  with  no  detign  beyond  my  wall. 

Whole  and  entire  to  lye. 

In  no  inactive  ease,  and  no  unglorioue  poverty.'’ 


*  1.  TVaneaetione  of  the  Hortieultwral  Society  ef 
London.  7  vols.  18ti-18Sl. 

2.  The  Cottager' e  Calendar  of  Garden  Operatione. 
By  Joseph  Paztoa  1849. 

8.  The  Gardener’ e  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gaeette.  (Weekly.)  Edited  by  Professor  Wind- 
ley.  10  vole.  1841-1851. 

4.  The  Cottage  Gardener.  (Weekly.)  CJonducted 
by^George  W.  Johnson,  Esq.  5  vols.  1848-1851. 

6.  Tike  MieceUaneeue  Writinge  of  John  Evelyn, 
Eeq.  Now  first  collected  by  William  Upcoat. 
1825. 

5.  Phytologia  ;  or  the  Philoeopky  of  Agriculture 
and  Gardening.  By  Rraaius  Darwin,  M.D. 

7.  An  Introduction  to  Pkyeiologieal  and  Syetem- 
atieal  Gardening.  By  Sir  James  Edward  Smith. 
1825. 

8.  An  Introduction  to  the  Natural  Syetemof  Bot¬ 
any.  By  Jonn  Lindley.  18M. 
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Cowley’s  wish  is,  like  Pope’s  Univerul 
Prayer,  adapted  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  How  many  hundred  thousand  times, 
in  each  of  the  nearly  two  hundred  years 
since  the  Epittle  to  John  Evelyn,  Etq.,  was 
written,  has  the  same  ardent  longing  been 
breathed  by  lips  that  pant  to  inhale  tbe  fresh 
breeae  of  the  country,  instead  of  the  smoke¬ 
laden  air  of  the  town !  Give  me  but  a  gar¬ 
den  !  is  the  aspiration  sighed  forth,  with  more 
or  less  of  hope,  in  cities  and  in  solitudes,  by 
children  and  by  their  grandsires.  From 
Punch’s  indication  of  the  season  when  to 
rake  mignonette-box  with  silver  fork,  pass  to 
Leichhanlt’s  sketch  of  a  persevering  brother 
in  Australian  exploration : — 

“  Mr.  Phillips  is  rather  singular  in  his  habits ; 
he  erects  his  tent  generally  at  a  distance  from  tbe 
rest,  under  a  shady  tree  or  in  a  green  bower  of 
shrubs,  where  he  makes  himself  as  comfortable 
as  tbe  place  will  allow,  by  spreading  branches 
and  grass  under  his  couch,  ana  covering  bia  tent 
.with  them,  to  keep  it  sh^y  and  cool,  and  even 
planting  lUies  tn  bioesom  (ennum)  brfore  kit  tent, 
to  enjoy  their  tight  during  the  thort  time  of  our 
ttay. ' — Overland  Expedition  to  Port  Ettington, 
I  p.  337. 
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All  this  industry  repeated  night  after  night,  | 
by  a  weary  footsore  man,  merely  in  the  hope 
to  have  something  like  a  shred  of  garden  to 
look  at  on  waking  in  the  morning !  Could 
there  be  a  more  touching  expression  of  the 

hortulan”  passion  which,  whether  latent  or 
in  full  action,  remcuns,  like  hope,  ineradicable 
from  the  human  breast? — Is  it  a  natural 
consequence,  too,  that  •  those  who  cannot 
taste  the  actual  fruition  of  a  garden,  should 
.take  the  greater  delight  in  reading  about 
one.  But  the  enjoyment  next  below  actual 
possession  seems  to  be  derived  ffom  writing 
on  the  topic. 

“Had  I  not  observed,”  says  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  “  that  purblind  men  have  discoursed  well 
of  sight,  and  some,  without  issue,  excellently  of 
generation,  I,  that  was  never  master  of  any  con- 
udcrable  garden,  had  not  attempted  this  subject. 
But  the  earth  is  the  garden  of  nature,  and  each 
fruitful  country  a  Paradise.” — Garden  of  Cyrus. 

All  the  world  are  quXojSoravoi,  as  John  Ray 
expresses  it  in  his  “  D.  D.  D.  Fautoribus  et 
Amicis.”  The  most  highly  esteemed  favor 
which  the  early  missionaries  at  Tahiti  could 
confer  on  the  Idng  and  queen  was  to  furnish 
them  each,  on  state  occasions,  with  a  speci¬ 
men  of  that  splendid  novelty  the  sun-flower, 
to  be  worn  in  their  dusky  b^oms.  The  men 
of  St.  Kilda,  who  went  to  pay  their  duty  to 
their  lord  (Macleod)  in  the  far  southern 
island  of  Skye,  could  hardly  proceed  on  their 
journey  when  approaching  Dunvegan  Castle, 
because  (said  they)  the  treee — such  beautiful 
things  had  never  been  seen  even  in  their 
dreams! — the  trees  Irept  pulling  theni  back. 
Be  grateful,  then,  you  who  live  in  country 
bouses,  in  a  temperate  clime ;  and  endeavor 
to  enjoy  your  Eden  truly,  by  fencing  off 
every  unhallowed  intrusion,  and  by  the  re¬ 
membrance  that  for  you  and  yours  there 
grows  in  the  midst  a  tree  of  evil  as  well  as  a 
tree  of  good ! 

Oarden  literature  has  not  only  for  a  long 
while  been  copious,  but  is  still  receiving  that 
surplus  of  contributions  which  it  is  the  de¬ 
lightful  duty  of  the  world  to  pour  into  a  flou¬ 
rishing  exchequer.  And  yet  the  organisms, 
which  are  the  subjects  of  gardening,  are 
themselves  of  a  very  puzzling  and  ambiguous 
nature.  “Stones  grow”  (as  in  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  stalactites,  <fec.,)  said  Linnaeus  ;  “  vege¬ 
tables  grow  and  live ;  animals  grow,  live,  and 
feed.”  But  several  latter  botanists  have  en* 
deavored  to  demonstrate  the  probability  that 
T^etables  also  feel.  Thus  Mr.  J.  P.  Tup- 
per : — 


“  if  sensation  be  imputed  to  plants,  it  may  with 
propriely  be  asked,  whether  they  are  furnished 
with  organs  similar  to  those  which  are  the  seat  of 
sensation  in  animals  7  Perhaps  this  would  not 
be  easily  proved  by  ocular  demonstration ;  nor, 
indeed,  is  it  necessary  that  the  sentient  organs  of 
vegclaldes  should  have  the  same  structure,  seeing 
that  all  those  other  parts  which  they  are  allowed 
to  possess  in  common  with  animals,  sensibly  differ 
in  form  and  character.” 

“  It  may  be  asked,  in  what  particular  manner 
do  vegetables  feel  themselves  afected  in  consemence 
of  any  impression  which  they  may  receive?  Of  this 
I  presume  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea,  seeing 
that  their  sentient  organs  are  necessarily  so  diN 
ferent  from  our  own.  But  although  we  may  not 
be  able  to  form  any  precise  idea  of  the  particular 
kind  of  pleasure  or  pain  of  which  vegetables  may 
be  susceptible,  yet  we  can  easily  determine  which 
of  the  two  sensations  a  plant  may  experience  by 
observing  its  general  appearance  under  particular 
circumstances.” — Essay  on  the  Probability  of 
Sensation  in  Vegetables.* 

Some  visionaries,  whom  we  need  not  follow 
further,  have  speculated  on  the  chance  which 
plants  have  of  enjoying,  in  an  “  equal  sky,”  a 
future  state  of  existence.  But  even  Dr.  Dar¬ 
win  boldly  says — “To  reason  rightly  on 
many  vegetable  phenomena,  we  shall  find  it 
necessary  first  to  show  that  vegetables  are  in 
reality  an  inferior  order  of  animals.”  He  as¬ 
serts,  in  words  which  are  at  least  deserving 
of  attention,  that  they  resemble  animals  in 
having  absorbent,  umbilical,  placental,  and 
pulmonary  vessels,  arteries,  glands,  organs  of 
reproduction,  with  muscles,  nerves,  and 
brain,  or  common  sensorium ;  nay  adds — 

“  It  is  not  impossible,  if  Spallanzani  should 
continue  his  experiments,  that  some  beautiful  pro¬ 
ductions  might  be  generated  between  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  like  the  eastern  fable  rf  the 
rose  and  the  nightingale." — Phytologia,  p.  119. 

Of  some  plants  the  seeds  are,  as  far  as  we 
can  perceive,  living  animalcules,  with  volun¬ 
tary  motion,  till  they  pitch  their  tent  upon  a 
spot  that  they  think  will  suit  them ;  they 
then  germinate,  and  change  from  animals  to 
algae.  Dr.  Darwin  opines  that  “  a  degree  of 
pleasurable  sensation  must  be  suppos^  from 
the  strongest  analogy  to  attend  this  activity 
of  their  systems.”  We  have  no  intention  to 
discuss  on  this  occasion  the  flirtations,  loves, 
and  clandestine  marriages  of  the  plants.^ 

*  See  olao  8ir  J.  E.  Smith’s  Introduction  to  Bota¬ 
ny,  p.  8,  and  Sir  W.  Seott’s  Essay  on  Landscape 
Gardening,  Quarterly  Revinw,  vol.  xxxvii. 

f  For  these  see  the  Botanic  Garden,  a  poem 
whose  fate  it  is  to  be  for  the  great  part  foigotteo, 
and  yet  to  fureish  some  of  our  moot  nunilior  quota 
tioos.  The  Lores  of  the  Plants  want  variety,  and 
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But — abstaining  from  all  delicate  questions  | 
concerning  the  amatorial  sensibility  of  the 
anthers  and  stigma,  <fec.,  <fec., — there  is  one 
kind  of  consciousness  which  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  say  is  distinctly  possessed  by 
plants : — they  know  what  time  of  year  it  is — 
they  do  not  mistake  September  for  March. 
In  the  autumn  they  know  that  winter  is  com¬ 
ing,  and  they  make  preparation  for  it  by 
completing  the  necessary  processes  with  un¬ 
wonted  rapidity.  Early  peas  sown  in  July 
behave  very  differently  afterwards  from|eariy 
peas  sown  in  January,  in  whatever  way  the 
horticulturist  may  treat  them.  With  the  same 
altitude  of  the  sun  and  length  of  day  at  one 
season  the  cabbage  forms  its  heart,  the  turnip 
its  bulb ;  at  another  they  both  will  run  up  to 
seed,  as  every  gardener  knows  to  his  plague. 
There  is  a  degree  of  superstitious  mystery 
about  the  most  lucky  time  for  sowing  cab¬ 
bage-seed.  We  have  been  informed,  as  a 
matter  of  faith,  and  a  grand  arcanum,  that 
the  only  propitious  day  in  the  year  for  Early 
Yorks  is  the  19th  of  July.  The  old  garden¬ 
ers  are  given  to  planning  their  operations  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  moon  is  waning  or  waxing. 
But  of  this  at  least  we  feel  certain :  either 
plants  have  a  sort  of  innate  consciousness  of 
season,  or  they  are  set  in  action  by  influences 
quite  inappreciable  by  our  senses.  It  is  true 
we  can  stimulate  them  and  partially  deceive 
them  by  forcing — but  how  difficult  is  it  to  re¬ 
tard  them  beyond  their  appointed  times ! 

The  most  defective  part  of  Garden  Lite¬ 
rature  is  that  which  relates  to  the  Natural 
Theology  of  vegetation — proofs  of  creative 
design  in  the  structure,  growth,  and  utilita¬ 
rian  fitness  of  plants.  Paley,  in  his  charm¬ 
ing  book,  has  a  short  chapter  on  these  things, 
and  he  gives  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  was 
not  a  longer  one :  I  think  a  designed  and 
studied  mechanism  to  be,  in  general,  more 
evident  in  animals  than  in  plants ;  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  a  weaker  argu¬ 
ment,  where  a  stronger  is  at  hand.”  He  was 
wise  in  battling  against  atheism  with  the 
strongest  possible  weapons,  and,  what  he 
had  set  his  hand  to  do,  to  do  it  with  all  his 
might.  But  we  wish  some  able  botanist 

the  employmeot  of  Rosicrucian  maebineiy  in  Hie 
Economy  of  Vegetation  challenges  a  dangerons 
comparison  with  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  The  work 
was  a  daring  experiment  at  the  time;  and  the 
critic  ought  to  bear  in  mind  a  sentence  from  the  au¬ 
thor’s  Apolof^ : — “  Extravagant  theories,  in  those 
parts  of  philosophy  where  our  knowledge  is  yet  im¬ 
perfect,  are  not  without  their  use,  as  they  encourage 
the  execution  of  laborious  experiments,  or  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  ingenious  deductioas,  to  confirm  or 
refute  them.” 


would  ponder  his  phrase  in  introducing  the 
little  he  does  say  on  the  other  topic : — 
There  are  a  few  observations  upon  the  veg¬ 
etable  kingdom  which  lie  so  directly  in  our 
way  that  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  by 
tliem  without  notice.”  That — beyond  what 
the  Archdeacon  took  as  lying  directly  in  his 
way — a  whole  treasury  of  unappreciated 
facts  remains  to  be  collected,  we  cannot 
doubt ;  that  they  are  less  obvious,  and  not 
demonstrable,  like  the  articulations  of  the 
vertebrate  animals,  even  on  the  dinner-table 
— nay,  at  supper  a  pleasant  lecture  may  be 
delivered  on  the  lobster  and  the  crab-^x- 
plains  the  delay,  but  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  a 
spur  to  ambitious  students.  Still,  indications 
are  to  be  met  with  here  and  there — for  in¬ 
stance  ; — 

“  The  bitter,  narcotic,  and  acrid  juices  of  plants 
are  secreted  by  their  glands  for  the  defence  of 
the  vegetable  from  the  depredations  of  insects  and 
of  larger  animals.  Opium  is  found  in  the  leaf, 
stalk,  and  head  of  the  poppy,  but  not  in  the  seeds. 
A  similar  narcotic  quality  exists  in  the  leaf  and 
stems  of  the  hyoscyamus  (henbane,)  but  not  in  the 
seeds.  An  acrid  juice  exists  in  husks  of  walnuts, 
and  in  the  pellicle  or  skin  of  the  kernel,  but  not 
in  the  lobes  or  nutritious  part  of  it.  These  seem 
to  hate  been  excluded from  the  seed,  lest  they  might 
hare  been  injurious  to  the  tender  organs  of  diges¬ 
tion  of  the  embryo  plant.  Other  vegetables  poe- 
aess  glands  adapted  to  the  secretion  of  various 
fluids  more  or  less  aromatic,  acrid,  or  astringent. 
All  which  deleterious  juices  seem  to  hare  been  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  protection  of  the  plant  against  its  eit- 
emies,  as  appears  by  the,  number  of  poisonous 
vegetables  which  are  seeii  in  all  our  hedge  bot¬ 
toms  and  commons,  as  hyoscyamus,  cynoglossnm, 
jacobma,  and  common  nettles,  which  neither  in¬ 
sects  nor  qiiadnipeds  devour(7),  and  which  are, 
therefore,  of  no  known  use  but  to  themselves,  and 
possess  a  safer  armor  in  this  panoply  of  poison 
than  the  thorns  of  hollies,  briars,  and  gooseber¬ 
ries.” — Phytologia,  p.  86. 

It  is  something  of  this  kind  of  argument 
which  we  should  like  to  see  better  illustrated. 
A  higher  purpose  might  have  been  supposed 
than  that  the  wonderful  secretions  from  the 
lands  of  many  plants  were  merely  to  render 
istasteful,  and  so  secure  from  injury,  things 
always  impassive,  and  often,  if  not  epheme¬ 
ral,  of  but  semi-annual  duration.  But  the 
cap-a-pie  armor  of  the  gorse  is  not  potent  to 
save  it  from  being  eaten  :  and  as  to  the  pan¬ 
oply  of  poisons,  our  own  ancient  goat — whose 
progeny  would  make  a  very  respectable  pop¬ 
ulation  for  a  newly  discovered  group  of 
islands,  to  the  delight  of  the  Darwin  next 
touching  there,  after  a  few  weeks  of  salt  beef 
and  pork — she  holds  in  utter  scorn  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld’s  kind  caution — 
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"  Do  not  Mt  the  hemlock  rank, 

Growing  on  the  shady  bank 

but  will  take  you  a  mouthful  of  narcotics — 
tobacco  included,  if  you  like — and,  looking 
ou  full  in  the  face,  will  despatch  them  into 
er  first  stomach,  and  then  search  about  for 
the  next  high-seasoned  regetable. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  cull  a  few  miscellaneous 
examples  of  what  we  mean  from  Sir  James 
Smith : — 

“  We  can  but  imperfectly  account  for  the  green 
BO  universal  in  the  herbage  of  plants ;  but  we  may 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  beneficence  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator  in  clothing  the  earth  with  a  color  the  most 
pleasing  and  the  least  fatiguing  to  our  eyes.  We 
may  be  dazzled  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  fiower- 
garden,  but  we  repose  at  leisure  on  the  verdure 
of  a  grove  or  meadow.” — p.  68. 

“  By  an  extraordinary  provision  of  nature,  in 
some  annual  species  ot  Metembryaruhemum,  na¬ 
tives  of  sandy  deserts  in  Africa,  the  seed  vessel 
opens  only  in  rainy  weather ;  otherwise  the  seeds 
might,  in  that  country,  lie  long  exposed  before 
they  met  with  sufficient  moisture  to  vegetate.” —  | 

p.  aai. 

**  Many  carious  contrivances  of  nature  serve  to 
bring  the  anthers  and  stigmas  together.  In  Glo- 
riosa  the  style  is  bent,  at  a  right  angle  from  the 
veiT  base,  for  this  evident  purpose.  In  Saxi/raga 
and  Pamatsia  the  stamens  lean  one  or  two  at  a 
time  over  the  stigma,  retiring  afier  they  have 
shed  their  pollen,  and  giving  place  to  others  : 
which  wonderful  ecoiKMny  is  very  striking  in  the 
garden  rue,  Ruta  graveolenSj  whose  stout  and 
firm  filaments  cannot  be  disturbed  from  the  pos¬ 
ture  in  which  they  may  happen  to  be,  and  evince 
a  spontaneous  movement  unaffected  by  external 
causes.  But  of  all  flowers  that  of  the  Birberry- 
buah  is  more  worthy  the  attention  of  a  curious 
physiologist.  In  this  the  six  stamens,  spreading 
moderately,  are  sheltered  under  the  concave  tips 
of  the  peuUs  till  some  extraneous  body,  as  the 
feet  or  trunk  of  an  insect  in  search  of  honey, 
touches  the  inner  part  of  each  filament  near  the 
bottom.  The  irritability  of  that  part  is  such  that 
the  filament  immediately  contracts  there,  and 
eonsequently  strikes  its  anther,  full  of  pollen, 
against  the  stigma  Any  other  part  of  the  fila¬ 
ment  may  be  touched  without  this  effect,  provided 
no  emreussiou  be  given  to  the  whole.” — p.  264. 

Two  or  three  years  back,  a  lively  writer  in 
a  popular  journal  attempted  to  start  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  its  columns  by  the  following  little  excur- 
$ia  on  the  Crocus : — 

“  The  Crocus  appears  to  me  to  furnish  an 
instance  of  adaptation  to  a  peculiar  rutural  loca¬ 
lity,  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  hitherto 
beira  noticed  in  print  Gardeners  know  that 
tibeir  patches  of  crocuses  rise  to  the  surface  in 
a  very  few  years,  so  that  you  cannot  rake  the 
beds  in  which  they  grow  without  dragging  them 
from  their  places.  In  old,  neglecbM  gardens. 


about  farm-houses  or  nntenanted  mansions,  the 
corms,  or,  in  popular  language,  the  bulbs,  will 
probably  be  quite  exposed,  without  a  sprinkling 
of  mould  over  them.  Now,  this  exposure  is  not 
hecessare  for  the  health  of  the  plant,  but  the  con¬ 
trary.  It  will  thrive  better  at  the  depth  of  at 
least  three  inches.  There  must,  therefore,  be 
some  other  final  cause,  if  any,  for  this  gradual 
uprising,  by  the  annual  formation  of  a  new  corm 
above  that  of  the  previous  spring. 

“  Having  occasion  some  years  ago  to  pass 
through  Switzerland  by  the  route  of  the  Simplon, 

I  observed  a  little  below  the  village  that  bears 
that  name,  and  of  course  on  the  Italian  side  of  the 
descent,  a  large  tract  covered  with  crocuses.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  May,  but  they  were  not  yet 
in  bloom.  Although  to  this  day  quite  ignorant 
of  their  size,  color,  or  species,  I  have  often 
regretted  that  I  did  not  dig  up  some  to  bring 
home  with  me.  It  would  have  been  so  easy ; 
only  a  little  pleasurable  trouble.  But  regrets 
are  unavailing,  except  as  warnings  to  avoid,  so 
far  as  depends  upon  ourselves,  all  future  causes 
of  regret 

“  Spring  creeps  very  slowly  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  even  with  a  southern  aspect.  They 
had  not  long  been  uncovered  from  the  snow, 
which  a  little  higher  up  was  thawing  from  day 
today.  The  spot  occupied  by  the  crocuses  was 
a  swampy  hollow  of  considerable  extent,  but  1 
observed  none  on  the  drier  hillocks  around  it. 
The  swampiiM'ss  was  caused,  not  by  one  of 
those  little  burns  so  innumerable  and  so  beauti¬ 
ful  in  mountainous  countries,  but  by  tbe  trick¬ 
ling  down  of  the  water  from  the  line  of  melting 
snow,  which  brought  with  it,  from  tbe  hill -side, 
a  small  but  perceptible  deposit  of  mud.  This 
thin  layer  is  of  course  annually  repeated,  and  a 
stationary  bulb  would  in  a  few  years  be  buried 
beyond  the  power  of  vegetation.  I  cannot  think 
it  fanciful  to  believe,  that  the  upward  progress 
of  the  corms  is  designed  to  enable  them  to  keep 
pace  with  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  rooted. 

“  The  narcissus,  which  grows  wild  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  in  marshes  that  are  from  time  to  time 
inundated,  also  rises,  though  more  slowly  than 
the  crocus.  The  garden  hyacinth  likewise  moves 
upwards.  Tbe  tulip  and  tlie  meadow  saffron 
(colchicum  aulumnale)  appear  to  have  the  faculty 
of  accommodating  themselves  at  once  to  the 
most  suitable  depth  of  soil,  forming  an  entirely 
new  bulb  above  or  below  the  old  one,  which  is 
left  a  hollow  shell;  as  if  its  whole  substance 
had  been  transferr^,  like  the  honey  that  bees 
will  remove  from  the  comb  in  a  bell  glass  to  the 
hive  beneath.  A  curious  essay  might  be  written 
on  the  locomotion  of  plants,  by  any  one  who 
chose  to  avail  himself  of  the  information  which 
our  great  horticultural  and  botanical  institutions 
render  available  to  tbe  industrioas.  Were  it  iwt 
for  the  power  of  rising  to  the  surface,  my  un¬ 
known  crocus  of  the  Simplon  would  in  a  few 
years  certainly  be  overwhelmed  by  the  annual 
top  dressing;  and  tbe  species  affecting  such  situ¬ 
ations  would  become  extinct,  for  the  crocus 
rarely  seeds."  [This,  pact  tanti  viri,  is  a  slip — 
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some  species  form  seed  freely,  others  scarcely 
ever.]  “  As  it  is,  those  in  the  Alps  may  have 
risen  yards.  Some  of  our  native  orchids,  by  the 
yearly  decay  of  one  of  their  two  bulbs,  and  the 
formation  of  a  fresh  one  on  the  opposite  side, 
proceed  onwards  at  not  a  slow  rate.  The  straw¬ 
berry  puts  on  seven-leagued  boots  in  comparison, 
and  frequently  escapes  from  the  rich  man’s  gar¬ 
den  to  refresh  the  way-side  traveler.  How 
many  years  would  it  take  a  new  seedling  straw¬ 
berry  to  travel  ^  runners  from  London  to  the 
Land’s  End  T  The  raspberry  mines  its  way  to  a 
fresh  station,  by  a  subterranean,  mole-like  pro¬ 
cess,  blind  but  not  nnguided,  and  then  nses 
unexpectedly  to  the  light  of  day.  The  elaterium, 
or  squirting  cucumber,  is  furnished  with  a  fire- 
engine  for  the  dispersion  of  its  seeds ;  the  touch- 
me-not  balsam  scatters  them  like  an  exploded 
shell.  Even  the  humblest  of  the  race,  the 
champignon,  and  many  other  fungi,  start  from 
a  centre  and  travel  outwards  in  circles ,  imitating, 
in  their  lowly  way,  the  progress  of  sound  aira 
light. 

“  If  it  be  asked — Why  should  the  Supreme 
Being  bestow  this  care  on  the  preservation  of  a 
useless,  unseen  Crocus,  that  vegetates  amidst 
perhaps  inaccessible  hill  tops,  where  there  is 
scarcely  an  insect  to  sip  its  sweets,  much  less  a 
human  eye  to  admire  its  beauty  ? — we  in  return 
demand — It  is  for  your  own  merits,  caviller,  for 
your  usefulness,  your  services  to  mankind,  that 

!rou  have  been  created,  supported,  and  spared  so 
ong  by  the  mercy  of  a  benevolent  God  ?’’ 

The  topic  excited  some  little  interest  for  the 
time  amongst  the  renders  of  the  Gardener’s 
Chronicle,  but  the  thesis  still  awaits  the  deli¬ 
berate  handling  of  a  master. 

Amidst  our  old  school  of  Garden  Literature 
the  name  of  Evelyn  marks  quite  an  epoch. 
His  Kalendarium  Hortenne,  or  Gardmer’M 
Almanack,  set  the  pattern  for  a  multitude  of 
similar  productions,  and  may  even  yet  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  useful  reminder.  His  “  plant 
potatoes  in  your  worst  ground”  is  what  we  are 
obliged  to  come  to  after  all.  It  is  now  the 
fashion  to  resuscitate  from  long  forgotten  seed 
drawers  many  of  his  plants  that  had  been 
shelved  for  years,  as  chervil  and  basil  ;  and 
attempts  are  being  made  to  render  others  more 
popular,  as  orache  and  lamb-lettuce  or  corn- 
salad.*  Pulslane,  we  hope,  will  follow  in  the 
list  of  revivals  ;  in  Germany  it  is  still  in  great 
request  for  spring  soups.  Ourselves,  long 
baffled  in  an  attempt  to  raise  a  crop  of  skir- 
rets  from  teed,  found  in  him  the  wrinkle  which 
a  host  of  gardeners  had  failed  to  supply  : 
March.  Sow  skirrets  in  rich,  mellow,  fresh 


*  “  Tbe  French  call  them  imladt  iepnirt,  from 
their  being  generally  eaten  in  Lent" — MMlyn.  They 
certainly  deserve  a  place  among  the  penitential 
herbs :  The  stomach  ^t  has  admitted  them  is  apt 
to  cry  yeoceei. 


earth,  and  moist ;  and  vchen  about  a  finger 
long,  plant  but  one  single  root  in  a  hole,  at  a 
foot  distance.” — His  new  Conservatory  or 
Greenhouse  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
results  which  it  would  be  very  long  to  relate. 
His  translation  of  the  “  Compleat  Gardener, 
by  M.  de  la  Quintinye,  chief  director  of  all 
the  gardens  of  the  French  King,”  which,  when 
“  made  English,”  he  believes  to  be  “  6rst  and 
best  of  that  kind  that  introduced  the  use  of 
the  Olitorie  garden  to  any  parpose,”must  have 
had  its  effects  ;  as  also  his  Acetaria,  or  Dis¬ 
course  of  Sallets” — proving  (even  although 
pickles  are  included  in  the  term*),  that  a  more 
varied  and  artistical  tallet  could  ^  served  two 
hundred  years  back  than  now,  and  that  our 
only  mode  of  advancement  in  this  line  is  to 
revive  old  fashions.  Where  is  our  list  of 
“  sallet-plants  reduced  to  a  competent  number 
not  exceeding  thirty-five  ■?”  We  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  refuse  tbe  sow-thistle,  so  “  exceed- 
ingly  welcome  to  the  late  Morocco  ambassa¬ 
dor  ;”  but  such  a  thii^  as  a  good  salad  is 
jfiow  never  dished  in  ^gland,  if  there  be 
truth  in  the  proverb— 

**  L’  insalata  non  h  bnon,  ne  bells, 

Ove  non  h  la  pimpinella.” 

This  pimpernel  is  our  common  bumet  ; 
"  but,”  says  Evelyn.  “  a  fresh  sprig  in  wins 
recommends  it  to  us  as  its  most  genuine  ele¬ 
ment” — which  may  well  account  for  its  being 
“  of  so  charing  and  exhilarating  a  quality.” 
“  Sampier,”  too,  is  cruelly  neglected : — 

“  Not  only  pickled,  but  crude  and  cold,  when 
young  and  tender  (and  such  as  we  may  cultivats 
and  have  in  our  kitchen-gardens  almost  the  year 
round),  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  for  its  aromatic  and 
i  other  excellent  vertues  and  effects  against  the 
spleen,  cleansing  the  passages,  sharp’ning  appe¬ 
tite,  Slc.,  so  far  preferable  to  most  of  our  hotter 
herbs  and  sallet  ingredients  that  I  have  often 
wondered  it  has  not  ^n  long  since  propagated  in 
the  potagere,  as  it  is  in  France,  from  whence  I 
:  have  frequently  receiv’d  the  seeds,  which  have 
prosper’d  better  and  more  kindly  with  roe  than 
what  comes  from  our  own  coasts.  It  does  not 
indeed  pickle  so  well,  as  being  of  a  more  tender 
stalk  and  leaf,  but,  in  all  other  respecU,  for  com¬ 
posing  sallets  it  has  nothing  like  it” 

We  are  all  acquainted  with 

“  One  that  gathers  samphire.” 

*  **  Mtlon. — The  abortive  and  after- fruit  at  msloos 
I  being  pickled  as  cucumbers,  make  an  excellentsallsl 
Potato. — The  small  green  fruit  (when  about  the  sixs 
of  the  wild  cberry)  being  pickled,  is  an  agreeable 
sallet" 
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half-way  down  the  face  of  Dover  cliff ;  but 
how  many  of  our  readers  know  the  taste  of 
the  produce  of  that  “  dreadful  trade  ?”  The 
samphire  business  now-a-days  must  be  a 
small  concern.  One  or  two  species  of  glass- 
wort  are  sold  and  pickled  in  Norfolk  by  the 
style  and  title  of  samphire,  but  are  ns  false  a 
substitution  as  was  the  fair  maid  who  listed 
“  under  the  name  of  Richard  Carr.”  The 
pickled  Salicomias  taste  of  nothing  but  the 
vinegar  and  the  spices,  and  altogether  differ 
from  that  classic  umbellifer  the  Critbmum 
maritimum. 

Were  it  not  unfair  to  disturb  the  repose  of 
BO  good  a  man,  one  would  almost  wish  to 
raise  the  ghost  of  Evelyn  to  solve  a  great 
difficulty  .of  modern  times — what  is  ihe 
mode  of  dressing  tallet '{  Family  quarrels 
have  arisen  on  the  subject ;  the  salad  bowl 
may  yet  lead  to  divorces  a  mensd.  With  us, 
an  early  recollection  is  simple  lettuce  shred 
tolerably  fine,  just  moistened  all  over  with 
vinegar,  and  dusted  with  sugar  ;  a  prepara¬ 
tion  to  be  tried  by  those  hitherto  ignorant  of. 
it.  A  mode  that  has  been  dogmatically  in¬ 
sisted  on,  as  the  only  orthodox  one,  is  to  wipe 
each  leaf  of  lettuce  (which  is  alone  admis¬ 
sible)  dry ;  then  to  bring  the  oil  in  contact 
with  every  part  of  the  surface,  finishing  with 
the  least  dash  of  vinegar  and  sprinkle  of  salt. 
This  would  be  the  order  of  the  day — pure 
andeimpU.  A  favorite  Parisian  top-dressing 
is  to  place  a  little  flock  of  fresh- water  cray¬ 
fish  on  the  summit  of  the  verdant*  mass  ;  an 
appropriate  garnish  for  fish  salads,  and,  with 
ns,  imitable  by  shrimps  and  prawns  when  cray¬ 
fish  are  not.  The  azure  and  blue  flowers  of 
borage,  and  the  orange  and  brown  ones  of 
nasturtium,  are  grateful  to  two  senses  at 
least )  but  it  is  not  easy  to  have  them  fresh 
on  a  London  sideboard.  Faded,  they  are  as 
bad  as  the  flowers  out  of  Madam’s  last  sum¬ 
mer’s  bonnet.  Dr.  Kitchener’s  cooked  salad, 
strewn  over  with  a  stratum  of  uncooked,  de¬ 
serves  a  serious  and  unprejudicial  considera¬ 
tion.  Tarragon  vinegar,  or  anything  else 
which  must  predominate,  we  hold  to  be  here¬ 
tical.  Salad  is  good  society ;  whatever  is  ob- 
rusive  must  excluded.*  Therefore  we 
think  that  the  quality  of  the  oil  is  not  criticised 
with  sufficient  strictness  ;  if  it  has  the  least 
twang,  it  predominates  over  everything,  and 
Tou  continue  to  taste  it  after  it  should  have 
been  long  forgotten. 

At  this  juncture  our  readers  will  thank  us 
for  producing  (by  permission  courteously 
granted)  a  “  Receipt  for  a  Winter  Salad,” 
written  many  years  ago  at  Castle  Howard 
by  the  late  Mr.  Sydney  Smith.  He  so  rarely 
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(after  school-days)  used  his  admirable  talent 
for  versification,  that  this  specimen  of  it  would 
be  valued,  even  although  the  Prescription 
were  not — what  it  certainly  is — in  itself  an 
excellent  one : — 

“Two  large  potatoes,  passed  tlirough  kitchen  sieve, 
Unwonted  softness  to  the  salad  give, 

Of  mordent  mustard  add  a  single  spoon — 

Distrust  the  condiment  which  bites  so  soon  ; 

But  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  herbs,  a  fault 
To  add  a  double  quantity  of  salt. 

Three  times  the  spoon  with  oil  of  Lucca  crown. 
And  once  with  vinegar  procured  from  town. 

True  flavor  needs  it,  and  your  poet  begs 
Tbe  pounded  yellow  of  two  wcII-boiled  eggs. 

Let  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl. 

And,  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole ; 

And  lastly,  on  the  flavored  compound  toss 
A  magic  teaspoon  of  anchovy  sauce. 

Tlien,  though  green  turtle  fail,  though  venison’s 
tou^. 

And  ham  and  turk^  are  not  boiled  enough. 
Serenely  full,  the  Epicure  may  sav — 

Fate  cannot  harm  me — I  have  dined  to-day  !” 

’fo  return  to  Mr.  Evelyn — while  he  gave  a 
helping  band  to  rational  improvement,  the 
amiable  senior  cautiously  avoided  horticultu¬ 
ral  quackeries : — 

“  March. — Sow  stock  gilly-flowers  in  the  full  of 
the  moon,  to  produce  double  flowers.  In  tbe 
meantime,  let  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  curi¬ 
ous  trust  little  by  mangonisme,*  insuccations,  or 
medicine,  to  alter  tbe  species,  or  indeed  the  forma 
and  sliapes  of  flowers  considerably,  that  is,  to 
render  that  double  which  nature  produces  but 
single,”  dtc. — Kalendarium. 

Evelyn  is  moreover  valuable  by  helping  us 
to  mars  the  introduction  of  several  of  our 
cultivated  vegetables.  Of  “  Artichaux,”  he 
tells  us  {Acetaria)  :  “  ’Tis  not  very  long  since 
this  noble  thistle  came  first  into  Italy,  im¬ 
prov’d  to  this  magnitude  by  culture,  and  so 
rare  in  England  that  they  were  commonly 
sold  for  crowns  a  piece  ;  but  what  Cartham 
yearly  spent  in  them — as  Pliny  computes  the 
sum — amounted  to  sesterita  sena  millium — 
30,000/.  sterling.  Note  that  of  the  Spaniih 
cordon — a  wild  and  smaller  artichoak,  with 
sharp-pointed  leaves  and  lesser  head — the 
stalks  being  blanched  and  tender,  are  serv’d 
up  a  la  poirerade  (that  is,  with  oyl,  pepper, 
(fee.),  as  the  French  term  is,”  Of  "  Pompey’s 
beloved  dish,  so  highly  celebrated  by  old 
Cato,”  he  says  ;  **  ’Tis  scarce  an  hundred 
years  since  we  first  had  Cabbages  out  of  Hol¬ 
land  ;  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  of  Wiburg  St. 


*  “  Mangouizo.  to  polish,  priiU,  and  trim  up  a 
thing  to  ts^e  it  ull  bstter.” — Ainsuorik. 
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Giles,  in  Dorsetshire  (ancestor  of  the  Earls  | 
of  Shaftesbury),  being — as  I  am  told — the  | 
first  who  planted  them  in  England.”  Of  the 
melon  he  bids  us  “  Note,”  that  this  fruit  was 
very  rarely  cultivated  in  England,  so  as  to 
bring  it  to  maturity,  till  Sir  George  Gardner 
came  out  of  Spain ;  I  myself  remembering 
when  an  ordinary  melon  would  have  been 
sold  for  five  or  fix  shil/mgs,’  Spinach  was 
“  by  original  a  Spaniard.”  Tarragon  also  “  of 
Spanish  extraction ;”  and  “  the  cauly-flower 
(anciently  unknown)  from  Aleppo.” 

Some  of  our  garden  esculents  are  of  high 
antiquity ;  asparagus  was  a  favorite  vege¬ 
table  with  Cato,  and  onions  are  mscrutable. 
Others  are  quite  modern  upstarts.  Sea-kale 
is  one  of  these — by  the  present  mode  of  pro¬ 
ducing  it.  And  a  truly  British  dish  it  is. 
On  many  parts  of  the  sooth  coast  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  searching  for  it  in  the  spring 
where  it  grows  spontaneously,  and  cutting 
off  the  young  and  tender  leaves  and  stalks, 
as  yet  onexpanded  and  in  a  blanched  state 
close  to  the  crown  of  the  root.  Evelyn,  con¬ 
founding  it  with  “  the  broccoli  from  Naples, 
perhaps  the  halmerida  of  Pliny” — [or  Atbe- 
nsens  rather] — “  eapitaia  marina  el  Jlorida" 
mentions  that  “  our  sea-keele,  the  ancient 
cramhe,  and  growing  on  our  coast,  are  very 
delicate.”  But  its  cultivation  is  a  recent  prac¬ 
tice.  Mr.  Curtis  in  his  Directiont  for  Cul~ 
tivating  Ike  Crambe  maritima  or  Sea-kale 
(1799),  tells  us, — 

**  Mr.  William  Jones  of  Chelsea,  saw  Lundies  of 
it,  in  a  cultivated  state,  exposed  for  sale  in  Chi¬ 
chester  market,  in  Ute  year  1753.  I  learn  from 
different  persons  that  attempts  have  been  made  at 
various  times  to  introduce  it  to  the  Ix>ndon  mar¬ 
kets,  but  ineffectually.  A  few  years  since  I  re¬ 
newed  the  attempt  myself,  and  though  it  mu  not 
attended  irilk  all  the  tuccets  I  could  have  wished,  I 
flatter  myself  it  has  been  the  mean.s  of  making  the 
lant  so  generally  known  that  in  future  the  mar- 
ets  of  tim  first  cjty  in  the  world  will  be  duly  sup¬ 
plied  with  this  most  desirable  article.” 

Rhubarb  affords  the  latest  instanoes  of  the 
intrusion  and  establishment  of  strange  herb¬ 
age  in  our  kitchen  gardens.  Mr.  Cuthill,  the 
well-known  horticulturist  of  Camberwell, 
with  a  praiseworthy  feeling  of  respect  for  a 
senior  brother  of  the  craft,  records  in  his 
Practical  Instructions  for  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Potato,  (fee.  (kc.,  (1850),  that — 

“  Mr.  Joseph  Myatt,  of  Deptford,  a  most  benevo¬ 
lent  man  now  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
was  the  first  to  cultivate  Rhubarb  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  be  sent  his  two 
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sons  to  the  Borough  market  with  jive  bunches — of 
which  they  could  only  tell  three.  The  next  time 
they  took  ten  bunches,  all  of  which  were  sold. 
Coming  events  cast  their  shadow  bffore,  and  from 
the  small  but  increased  sale  Hr.  Myatt  judged 
that  Rhubarb  would  become  a  favorite.  He 
therefore  determined  to  increase  its  cultivation, 
and  year  after  year  added  to  his  stock.  For  his 
first  dozen  roots  he  was  indebted  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Oldacre,  gardener  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  They 
consisted  of  a  kind  imported  from  Russia,  finer 
and  much  earlier  than  tne  puny  variety  cultivated 
by  the  Brentwood  growers  for  Covent  Garden. 
Mr.  Myatt  had  to  contend  against  many  prejudices  ; 
but  time,  that  universal  leveller,  overcame  and 
broke  down  every  barrier,  and  rhubarb  is  now  no 
longer  called  physic.” 

The  foot-stalks  of  the  physic-plant  are  now 
regarded  as  a  necessary  rather  than  a  luxury 
in  culinary  management.  The  most  frugal 
table  can  display  its  rhubarb  pudding  or  tart 
in  season.  The  dainty  has  been  published  at 
a  different  rate  from  the  pine-apple — another 
hit  of  a  parvenu  amongst  the  respectable 
fruit  families.  In  a  copy  of  the  Hortus 
Medicuf  Amstelodamus,  now  by  favor  at 
hand,  on  the  plate  Ananas  is  entered  the 
following  MS.  note  by  P.  Collinson — the  emi¬ 
nent  F.  R.  S. : — “  St.  Mathew  Decker  first 
brought  the  Ananas  or  Pine  Apple  into  Eng¬ 
land  to  his  Garden  at  Richmond,  where  I 
saw  them  about  the  year  1712.”  In  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Transactions,  vol.  i.  (p.  150),  we 
read : — 

“  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  on  her  journey 
to  Constantinople,  in  the  year  1716,  remarks  the 
circumstances  of  pine-apples  being  served  up  in 
the  desert  at  the  Electoral  table  at  Hanover,  as  a 
thing  site  had  never  before  seen  or  heaH  of. 
Had  pines  been  then  grown  in  England,  her  lady¬ 
ship  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact.” 

It  would  be  almost  presumptuous  in  us  to 
offer  any  attestation  of  the  great  value  of 
these  Transactions  of  the  Horticultaral  Socie¬ 
ty  of  London.  To  mention  merely  a  few  of 
many  remarkably  elderly  papers — the  “  Ac¬ 
count  of  a  new  Strawberry,  with  a  colored 
Figure,  by  Michael  Keens  [N.  B.  not  Aeen], 
Gardener  of  Isleworth “An  Account  of 
Two  Varieties  of  Cherry,  raised  at  Downton 
Castle  ;”  “  Notes  relative  to  the  first  Appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Aphis  Lanigera  or  Apple-Tree 
Insect  in  this  Country,”  Ac.  Ac.,  are  now 
important  portions  of  horticultural  history. 

Of  the  multitudes  who  pass  through 
Covent-garden  Market  six  days  out  of  seven, 
the  great  majority  certainly  are  unaware  of 
the  time  and  trouble  that  many  common  es- 
1  culents  have  cost  the  gardener.  Perpend, 
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for  example,  the  almost  twelvemonth’s  occa* 
pance  of  his  soil  by  the  best  varieties  of  broc* 
coli — which  the  vulgar  are  constantly  con¬ 
founding  with  cauliflowers. 

"  When  the  bright  bull  ascending  first  adorns 
The  Spring’s  fair  forehead  with  his  golden  horns, 
Italian  seeds  with  parsimonius  hand  ‘ 

The  watchful  gardener  scatters  o’er  his  land ;  1 

Quick  moves  the  rake,  with  iron  teeth  divides 
The  yielding  glebe,  the  living  treasure  hides ; 

O’er  the  smo(^  soil,  with  horrent  thorns  beset. 
Swells  in  the  breeze  the  undulating  net ; 

Bright  shells  and  feathers  dance  on  twisting 
strings. 

And  the  sacred  finch  retreats  on  rapid  wings. 

"  But  when  three  leaves  the  young  aspirer 
shoots. 

To  other  soils  transplant  the  shortened  roots  ; 
There  in  wide  ranks  thy  verdant  realms  divide. 
Parting  each  opening  file  a  martial  stride. 

**Wben  leads  the  Spring  amid  her  budding 
groves. 

The  laughing  Graces  and  the  quivered  Loves, 
Again  the  Bull  shall  shake  his  radiant  hair 
O’er  the  rich  product  of  his  early  care; 

With  hanging  lip  and  longing  eye  shall  move. 

And  Envy  dwell  in  yon’blue  mlds  above. 

**  Ofl  in  each  month,  poetic  Tighe !  be  thine 
To  dish  green  broccoli  with  savory  chine  : 

Oft  down  thy  tuneful  throat  be  thine  to  cram 
The  snow-white  cauliflower  with  fowl  and  ham  ! 
Nor  envy  thou,  with  such  rich  viands  blest. 

The  pye  of  Perigord  or  swallow’s  nesL” — Pkjfto- 
logia,  p.  660. 

The  knowing  Doctor  shows  bis  taste  in 
lauding  the  green  broccoli,  despised  as  they 
are  by  cooks  because  they  do  not  dish  so 
prettily  as  the  white.  We  wish  we  had  space 
either  for  verse  or  prose  that  might  let  the 
reader  into  the  secret  of  growing  sea-kale 
without  the  expense  of  pots  and  forcing,  and 
of  better  flavor  than  with  those  aids ;  but  the 
carte  of  our  course  of  vegetables  must  be 
limited.  Otherwise  there  were  no  less  temp¬ 
tation  to  enlarge  on  leeks  and  cibbols ;  **  hot," 
says  Evelyn,  “  and  of  vertue  prolifick ;  since 
Latona,  the  mother  of  Apollo,  long’d  after 
them."  He  adds — “  the  Welch,  who  eat 
them  much,  are  observed  to  be  very  fruitful.” 
It  is  not,  however,  recorded  that  Ancient  Pis¬ 
tol  became  the  parent  of  a  family  of  Revol¬ 
vers  in  consequence  of  his  compulsory  feast 
during  “  the  Oallia  wars." 

For  these,  and  a  host  of  other  things,  we 
must  refer  to  Loudon’s  Enryelopcedia  of  Oar- 
det%ing — a  most  useful  compendium — if  we 
may  cidl  so  bulky  a  book  a  compendium,  which, 
however,  it  truly  is.  But  for  a  weekly  supply 


of  varied  information  the  Oardeners  Chronicle 
takes  the  lead.  Dr.  Lindley’s  name  is  a  suflS- 
cient  guarantee  for  its  merits — but,  if  more  be 
asked  for,  observe  the  free  use  made  of  it  by 
second -chop  publications.  An  amusing  and 
sometimes  a  valuable  portion  of  the  paper  is 
the  "  Home  Correspondence” — a  sort  of  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  house  of  readers,  with  the 
editor  in  the  chair.  Experiences,  hopes,  dis¬ 
coveries,  crotchets,  are  herein  detailed  and  dis¬ 
cussed — the  more  modest  virtuoei  adopting 
such  veils  as  X.  Y.  Z.  or  P.  Q.  R.  (They  are 
all  above  L.  S.  D.)  Curious  pseudonyms  are 
sometimes  concocted  ; — one  lynx-eyed  fellow 
calls  himself  Argo,  disturbing  the  memory  of 
the  lady  who  signed  Ignorama  and  the  Bill 
of  a  certain  veteran  patriot  for  the  better  regu¬ 
lation  of  Omnibi  ;* — bat  these  are  welcome 
plums,  to  save  us  from  eating  too  much  plain 
pudding.  There  is  always  enough  of  solid 
matter,  a  sufficiency  of  piecee  de  reeietance, 
to  ballast  the  trifle  and  the  bonbon  crackers. 

As  to  the  Collage  Gardener,  its  contents  are 
more  suitable  for  a  doable  -coach-housed  cot¬ 
tage  of  gentility" — than  for  that  usually  ten¬ 
anted  by  the  laborer.  But  the  only  fault  in 
this  is,  that  an  unnecessarily  humble  title  has 
been  assumed.  The  genuine  cottager  would 
hardly  spend  3d.  periweck  upon  garden  litera- 
luce,  whatever  he  might  on  seeds  and  plants ; 
and  his  landlord  or  his  rector  will  probably 
have  given  or  lent  him  Paxton’s  Calendar,  or 
some  other  of  the  many  useful  elementary 
books  that  are  to  be  had.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  laborer  should  take  an  interest  in,  and 
see,  the  higher  operations  of  the  art;  he  will 
perform  the  lower  ones  all  the  better  for  the 
apprenticeship.  Though  he  be  likely  never  to 
have  a  vinery  and  a  pinery  of  his  own  to  attend 
to,  an  initiation  into  their  mysteries  will  help 
him  to  treat  bis  children  with  a  plateful  of 
early  radishes,  and  his  wife  with  a  dish  of  out¬ 
door  grapes ;  and  if  she  has  the  self-denial  to 
turn  them  into  money,  instead  of  eating  them, 
she  will  esteem  him  and  them  none  the  less 
for  that.  We  have  observed  in  the  gardens 
of  those  laborers  whose  opportunities  are 
above  the  average  of  their  class,  most  pleasing 
evidence  of  the  knowledge  they  have  thus 
acquired.  Just  as  a  course  of  mathematics 
at  Cambridge  would  make  a  man  all  the  more 
valuable  as  an  accountant  or  a  clerk,  so,  to  the 
horticultural  graduate,  digging  is  bis  dyna¬ 
mics,  planting  his  statics,  forced  cucumbers 

*  The  Mune  petriarch  who,  when  eome  graoeleee 
Tories  Isoghed  at  a  statenirDt  of  hie,  said,  **  honor¬ 
able  membere  in  white  wawooats  might  be  ae  merry 
M  Uiej  chose,  bat  he  was  speaking  eeriatim," 
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and  kidney-beans  bis  theory  of  heat  and  light 
— Chinese  Nymphaeas  and  American  Victo¬ 
rias  with  their  hotwater  apparatus  and  the 
fountain  are  his  hydrostatics — and  the  beds 
of  seedlings,  perhaps,  may  be  his  differential 
calculus,  when  he  finds  how  differently  they 
turn  out  from  what  he  had  calculated  on  ! 

The  amateur  who,  happening  to  have  a 
sufficiency  of  land  attached  to  his  residence, 
chooses  himself  to  take  the  command  of  two 
or  three  laborers,  instead  of  employing  a 
trained  professional  at  a  high  salary^^tcoj^es 
might  ^  offensive) — is  of  compulsion  the 
most  assiduous  student  of  garden  literature. 
His  practice  will  be  adapted  to  various  ends, 
according  as  utility  or  ornament  is  the  object 
the  more  desirable  in  bis  state  of  affairs.  But 
his  horticulture  is  mostly  of  the  composite 
order ;  he  cultivates  a  garden  of  all- work. 
As  the  celebrated  cobbler  “  lived  in  a  stall — 
that  served  him  for  parlor  and  kitchen  and 
all,”  so  the  independent  manager  arranges  a 
plot  of  ground  so  as  to  comprise  the  conve¬ 
niences  of  orchard,  kitchen-garden,  shrubbe¬ 
ry,  parterre,  and  terrace.  And  a  capital  school 
it  is  for  the  men  and  boys  who  are  wise  enough 
to  look  after  instruction  while  working  in  it. 
How  well,  too,  an  avenue  of  standard  per¬ 
petual  roses  harmonizes  with  the  line  of  a 
feathery  asparagus  bed  !  How  little  there 
is  to  displease  in  a  rectangular  strawberry- 
ground  enclosed  in  a  frame- work  of  brilliant 
lo  w-gprowing  flowers,  with  an  outer  fillet  of  box, 
having  openings  left,  like  the  gates  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  camp,  for  the  approach  of  the  workmen 
and  the  fruit-gatherers !  What  pleasant 
strolls  may  be  taken  in  a  wilderness  of  apple, 
bullace,  cherry,  plum,  filbert,  and  medlar- 
trees,  with  an  underwood  of  the  piriwinkles 
great  and  small,  honesty,  and  primroses,  and 
with  one  path  at  least  skirting  the  edge  of  the 
fish-pond,  from  which  a  pike  for  dinner  may 
always  be  had  !  His  visitors  enjoy  the  com¬ 
bination  as  much  as  himself.  He  asks  a  city 
friend  which  he  will  have  put  into  his  car¬ 
riage — a  basket  of  flowers  or  a  hamper  of 
vegetables ; — and  the  answer  is  “  Both  !”  To 
make  it  perfect  in  its  way,  all  the  spare  deco¬ 
ration  he  can  afford  to  bestow  upon  it  would 
tend  to  make  it  a  winter  garden. 

Winter  gardening  has  hitherto  been  but 
imperfectly  worked  up  in  England.  The  poet 
Wordsworth  made  this  a  particular  study,  and 
we  regret  that  he  has  died  without  writing 
fully  on  it — unless  indeed  his  MS.  papers  may 
contain  such  a  lucubration.  He  used  to  speak 
with  great  contempt  of  the  sums  spent  on 
conservatories,  and  the  n^lect  of  the  English 
winter-garden  proper.  The  rose  garden  has 


been  so  assiduously  enriched  in  France,  and 
the  dahlia-border  here,  because,  at  the  seasons 
when  those  flowers  make  their  brightest  dis¬ 
play,  it  is  the  fashion  for  the  aristocracy  to  be 
resident  in  their  country  mansions  (so  called 
a  manendo  we  suppose) :  Christmas  has  an 
equal  claim  on  their  presence  at  the  family 
home — and  that  claim  is,  we  all  know,  usually 
complied  with.  If  only  for  the  ladies’  sake, 
then,  a  bright  and  cheerful  winter-garden 
ought  to  be  within  an  easy  trip  of  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  at  every  **  place”  deserving  such  a 
tide — nay,  it  ought  decidedly  to  be  within 
view  of  breakfast- room  windows. 

The  vast  amount  of  money  lavished  on  con¬ 
servatories  does  not  bring  an  adequate  re¬ 
turn  to  any  but  Clan  MacForcer.  'The  most 
expensive  ones  we  have  seen  are  so  far  from 
the  house  that  they  can  really  add  very  little 
to  the  luxury  either  of  exulting  proprietor  or 
applausive  guests.  We  admit  the  comfort  in 
severe  weather  of  such  an  additional  saloon 
— when  the  arrangement  justifies  that  desig¬ 
nation,  and  when  care  and  judgment  regulate 
the  resort  to  it ; — but  we  have  little  more  to 
say  in  the  laudatory  line — and  a  good  deal  per 
contra.  It  is  the  open  air  that  must  stimulate 
the  languid  appetite,  raise  the  depressed 
spirits,  and  color  the  faded  cheek  with  newly- 
oxygenixed  blood.  Were  the  Crystal  Palace  to 
be  kept  up,  in  spite  of  rather  strong  pledges, 
and,  as  some  prophesy,  to  present  us  by  and 
bye  with  a  wilderness  of  walks  meandering 
through  bowers  of  exotic  bloom,  it  would  be 
the  most  insalubrious  promenade  in  London ; 
the  rarer  and  choicer  the  Flora,  the  less  en¬ 
titled  to  rivet  your  admiration,  young  ladies ! 
On  a  sultry  summer’s  day,  fairly  divided  be¬ 
tween  heavy  showers  and  scorching  sunshine, 
you  have  seen  a  bottle  of  claret— or  the  de¬ 
canter  to  which  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
transferred — or  a  caraffe  of  water  from  the 
deep  well  brought  into  your  dear  papa’s 
comfortable  dining-room ;  Wore  it  stood  long 
on  the  table,  the  bright  glass  was  dim,  ana 
soon  down  trickled*  the  dew  drops,  running 
races  which  should  reach  the  bottom  first ; 
well,  permit  us  paternal  reviewers  to  whisper 
that  after  half  an  hour’s  walk  through  the 
frosty  air  you  are  the  cool  claret- bottle,  or 
the  caraffe  of  spring  water,  when  you  enter 
the  seductive  orchid-house.  The  dew  does 
not  run  off  your  encasing  integuments,  but  it 
saturates  them.  Yon  might  almost  as  wisely 
take  a  walk  on  the  floor  of  the  aquarium  as 
here.  If  you  doubt  our  word,  go  and  stand 
before  the  nearest  kitchen-fire,  and  see  how 
you  will  reek  and  steam.  What  would  your 
mamma  say— what  would  Sir  — — - or 
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Dr. - ,  -who  has  taken  such  pains  with  you, 

think,  if  you  were  to  spend  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  laundry  during  the  height  of  the  en¬ 
gagement  on  a  washing-day  ?  As  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  lungs  and  a  skin,  it  matters  not 
what  you  are  looking  at,  as  long  as  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  the  same — whether  at  the  bright¬ 
est  of  flowers  or  the  most  prismatic  of  soap- 
bubbles.  No  in-door  promenade  should  tell 
more  forcibly  on  the  hygrometer,  or  indicate 
the  dew  point  with  greater  suddenness,  than 
a  common  sitting-room.  But  in  this  arid 
climate,  even  the  camellia  casts  off  its  blos¬ 
som-buds.  It  disinherits  its  own  lovely  off¬ 
spring,  and  rejects  them  with  as  decided  a 
scorn  as  if  it  had  discovered  that  it  was  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crop  of  Hygeian  pills  instead  of 
pure  ornaments  for  innocent  beauties.  The 
climate  of  the  orange,  not  that  of  a  camellia, 
may  do  for  a  winter-garden.  If  ever  our  ad¬ 
mirable  Palace  of  Glass  becomes  a  showy, 
steamy,  suffocating  Jardin  d’Hiver,  it  will  be 
a  capital  thing  for  the  apothecaries  ;  such  a 
vigorous  crop  of  colds,  coughs,  and  consump¬ 
tions  will  be  raised  that  it  will  be  the  Walk, 
if  not  the  Dance  of  Death,  to  frequent  it.  If 
all  talcs  be  true,  we  may  anticipate  fAe  Canter  ; 
— but  seriously,  we  hope  never  to  see  a  com¬ 
parative  bill  of  mortality  of  those  who  take 
Hyde  Park  exercise  in  whatever  shape  within 
doors,  and  those  who  take  it  without. 

November  and  December  are  not  winter, 
either  astronomically  or  borticulturally  speak¬ 
ing,  though  they  are  popularly  considered  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  dreary  season.  They 
often  display  on  their  damp  and  chilly  bosom 
many  a  “  last  pale  blossom  of  the  expiring 
year,”  which  we  cannot  calculate  on  as  likely 
to  be  useful  to  us.  The  winter  for  which  our 
garden  sub  Jove  frigido  is  designed  is  the 
time  from  the  solstice,  St.  Thomas’s  Day,  till 
the  moment  when — if  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  recurring  to  heathenish  phrase — Phoebus 
takes  the  Ram  by  the  horns,  as  a  slight  exer¬ 
cise  for  his  arms  previous  to  his  tougher  en¬ 
counter  with  the  Bull.  After  the  solstice 
the  sun  is  indeed  getting  up  stairs,  but  acris 
Hyems  grasps  the  reins  tightly,  and  will 
generally  insist  on  driving  through  the  stage 
laid  out  for  him.  To  lengthen  and  to  strength¬ 
en  are  the  respective  performances  of  the 
day-light  and  the  cold.  The  nearer  we  get 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  real  winter,  the  more 
is  a  garden  felt  to  be  an  actual  necessary  of 

We  go  to  work,  therefore,  at  once,  and  will 
fancy — or  why  not  sketch  from  familiar  reali¬ 
ty? — a  most  “capable”  situation.  A  horseshoe 
of  saddle-back  hills  encloses  a  sufficient  con¬ 


cavity  open  to  the  full  south.  Of  course  the 
tops  and  upper  slopes  of  the  rising  ground  be¬ 
long  to  the  park.  The  summits  are  crowned 
with  noble- ^otch  firs,  genuine  Highlanders — 
not  Yankee  imposters,  which  so  much  more 
abound,  but  true  desoendents  from  the  glori¬ 
ous  forests  of  Braemar — and  they  have  now 
put  on  those  lovely  glaucous  hues  at  the  tips 
of  their  branches  which  you  do  not  see  in 
spring  or  summer.  Beneath  them  is  a  thicket 
of  gorse,  fast  coming  into  bloom.  We  descend 
the  heights,  which  are  covered  with  velvety 
grrass :  nothing  but  sheep  could  make  the 
turf  so  cushiony;  and  here  we  have  some 
Dorset  ewes  hard  at  work  preparing  early 
lamb.  Here  and  there  are  a  few  solitary  ce¬ 
dars  of  Lebanon  and  weeping  birch-trees,  the 
latter  to  look  like  gigantic  ostrich-feathers 
on  hoar-frosty  mornings ;  for  we  do  not  wish 
to  forget  that  it  is  winter,  but  to  enjoy  its 
beauties  and  its  blessings.  “  O,  all  ye  works 
of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  praise  him, 
and  magnify  him  for  ever.  O  ye  winter  and 
summer,  bjpss  ye  the  Lord :  praise  him,  and 
magnify  him  for  ever.”  Is  it  not  brilliant? 
The  almost  level  rays  of  the  sun  are  shot 
into  a  reverberating  amphitheatre,  whence 
they  cannot  'escape  ;  it  is  a  whispering  gal¬ 
lery  for  the  flirtations  of  the  sunbeams.  And 
here  is  the  wicket  in  the  park  paling  by 
which  we  enter  the  sanctum  from  without. 
We  are  now  under  a  thicket  of  laurels,  and 
emerge  again  on  well-kept  turf,  with  plenty 
of  gravel  walks  to  go  hither  and  thither  in 
the  bright  mornings  after  nuny  nights.  But 
even  at  the  edge  of  the  laurels  we  have 
flowers : — colt’s-foot  of  two  kinds,  the  scent¬ 
less  white,  and  the  heliotrope-scented,  and 
the  pink  buds  of  that  little  bright  blue  flower 
which,  as  some  people  wrongly  call  it  For¬ 
get-me-not,  might  rightly  be  named  Here-I- 
am-again.  We  descend  this  second  shoulder 
of  our  Alpine  heights,  and  the  scene,  as  is 
right,  becomes  ever  more  genial.  Hardy 
evergreens  only  are  admissible  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  enclosure.  Everything 
here  must  carry  a  cheerful  face  under  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances.  Any  plant,  or  man, 
can  be  full  of  bravery  in  the  hey-day  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  good  fortune.  Our  search  is  for 
whatever  will  make  a  goodly  show,  and  even 
bear  blossoms,  in  spite  of  the  insults  of  the 
north  wind  and  the  disdainful  looks  of  the 
sun.  The  cypress  is  a  magnificent  ornament 
to  the  gardens  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  it 
is  respectable  in  the  south  of  England ; 
shabby-genteel  higher  up  the  island  ;  in  the 
north,  miserable  and  poverty-struck.  Of 
course  local  circumstances,  and  especially 
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peculiHr  skill  and  care,  can  modify  the  aver* 
age  effects  of  latitude— even  within  a  dozen 
miles  of  Eidinburgh  we  have  lately  admired 
some  noble  specimens ;  but  wherever,  in  spile 
of  a  fair  trial  of  sedulous  attention,  the  cy¬ 
press  sinks  below  the  standard  of  respecta¬ 
bility,  there  is  no  wisdom  in  continuing  the 
fight  agmnst  Nature — the  idea  is  to  be  man¬ 
fully  dropped.  We  have  too  often  groaned 
over  the  aspect  of  cypresses  that  looked  as 
if  their  owner  were  taking  care  of  them 
against  an  apprehended  scarcity  of  birch- 
brooms. 

England,  rich  as  she  is,  is  annually  acquir¬ 
ing  fresh  evergreen  wealth.  The  most  hope¬ 
ful  of  these  novelties  come  from  Japan  and 
the  north  of  China ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  admirably  the  productions  of  those  re¬ 
gions  thrive  in  our  own  climate.  A  great 
loss  to  our  winter  scenery  is  the  non-hardi¬ 
ness  of  the  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  or  St.  John’s 
bread.  Its  masses  of  almost  black  ever- 

freen  foliage  would  tell  well  against  the 
right  hues  of  our  hill  sides ;  and  its  depth 
of  tint  is  so  colorless  as  to  harmonize  well 
with  any  adjoining  object.  But  to  pine  for 
what  cannot  be  ours  is  weakness.  The  ilexes 
are  some  compensation  ;  but  how  they,  like 
fig-trees  that  do  bear  fruit  in  the  open  air, 
hug  the  sea- shore !  Near  the  sea,  even  hoary 
cork-trees  may  be  grown  in  England.  Au- 
cubas  are  useful,  but,  from  their  peculiar 
spottiness,  they  do  not  mix  well  with  other 
evergreens  ;  they  must  be  either  solitary,  or 
in  clumps  by  themselves.  The  yew  is  in¬ 
valuable,  both  in  a  formal  and  in  a  pictur¬ 
esque  garden ;  a  hedge  of  it  may  be  reared 
into  perfection  within  four  or  five  years,  and 
there  is,  after  all,  no  such  hedge ;  but  when 
clipped  it  is  shorn  of  one  of  its  great  beau¬ 
ties  as  a  decorative  plant — its  exquisitely 
semi-transparent  pink  berries.  Otherwise, 
it  affords,  though  with  less  breadth,  the  dark 
relieving  mass  which  the  Ceratonia  would 
furnish  so  much  more  boldly.  The  good  old 
varieties  of  holly  ought  to  be  held  in  rever¬ 
ential  esteem.  Certain  long  lanes  in  the 
North  Riding,  bordered  with  hollies  and 
yews,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  bits  of 
winter  scenery  that  dwell  on  our  recollec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  own  grounds  at 
Rydal,  though  within  narrow  limits,  justified 
the  beautiful  lines — 


- ‘  Those  native  plants. 

The  Holly  and  the  Yew,  endear  the  hours 
Of  Winter,  and  protect  that  pleasant  place. 
Imagination — not  permitted  here 
To  was  theer  powers,  as  in  the  Worldling’s  mind. 
On  fickle  pleasures,  and  superfluous  caret, 


And  trivial  ostentation—  is  left  free 
And  puissant  to  range  the  solemn  walks 
Of  Time  and  Nature.’ 

A  garden  of  evergreens,  with  the  shades 
nicely  graduated,  particularly  when  the  dis¬ 
tance  harmonizes  well,  may  be  arranged  to 
have  the  ideal  character  of  one  of  Martin’s 
or  Danby’s  imaginative  landscapes. 

Observe  that  arbutus,  fruit,  flowers,  and 
foliage,  all  courting  approval  at  once  ;  the 
dwarf  clumps  of  laurustinus  sparkling  in  the 
breeze ;  and  the  rosemary,  fragrant  dew  of 
the  sea : — "  that’s  for  remembrance — pray 
you,  love,  remember.”  We  gathered  twigs 
of  that,  and  of  the  bitter  rue  yonder,  when 

little -  died.  “  There’s  rue  for  you, 

and  here’s  some  for  me.”  Pardon  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  circumstance,  but  life  and  death 
equally  come  to  mind  in  a  winter  garden. 
“You  may  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference.” 
And  here  we  are  gay  ;  is  not  this  beautiful  ? 
a  large  bed  of  Erica  carnea  covered  thrice 
thickly  with  rosy  blossoms  1  The  next  bed 
is  now  fading,  the  season  is  so  forward  ;  this 
mass  of  Christmas  roses  and  green  flowered 
hellebore,  fringed  with  what  men  call  winter 
aconite,  but  g^s,  the  new  year  t  gift.  This 
neat  mosaic  of  bright  colors  is  a  bit  of  leger¬ 
demain.  You  have  snowdrops,  hepaticas. 
Van  Thol  tulips,  hyacinths,  crocuses,  vernal 
squills,  and  a  few  other  pretty  things,  all 
bedded  on  a  carpet  of  brightest  moss,  and 
enclosed  in  a  border  of  green  rosettes — them¬ 
selves  the  Pride  of  London  in  days  of  yore. 
The  assemblage  is  small,  select,  and  bril¬ 
liant.  Some  of  the  coterie  are  slightly 
forced,  and  so  plunged  with  their  pots;  and 
at  dusk,  a  light  wo^en  frame,  like  a  Brob- 
dignagian  dish-cover,  is  placed  over  all  to 
ke^  out  mischief. 

The  next  thing  to  display  is  our  darling 
pet — the  work  of  our  own  hands.  In  some 
spots  among  the  neighboring  woods,  on  a 
black  moory  soil,  the  self-sown  primroses 
sport  into  great  variety  of  color ;  hardly  two 
are  to  be  found  alike.  They  pass  from  bright 
sulphur,  through  sad-colored  neutral  tints, 
to  orange,  lilac,  and  vivid  crimson.  It  was 
easy  to  have  a  bed  filled  with  the  proper 
soil,  and  at  our  leisure  to  search  for  speci¬ 
mens,  trowel  in  hand,  and  transfer  them  to 
their  final  site.  'The  mixture  of  a  few  choice 
plants  inveigled  out  of  cottage  gardens,  adds 
brilliancy  by  their  more  dc^^  hues ;  but 
the  best  effect  is  obtaiiied  when  the  prim¬ 
roses  are  taken  quite  at  random.  There  is 
even  now  (January)  a  pretty  show,  and  has 
I  been  since  November ;  but  in  spring  the 
I  green  leaves  will  be  hardly  visible  for  the 
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variously  clouded  coloring  with  which  they 
are  overtopped.  In  that  sunny  comer  you 
will  find  violets  in  flower,  though  foliage  only 
is  to  be  seen ;  the  single  blue  Russian,  and 
the  double  pink.  The  patches  of  pulmon- 
aria,  with  leaves  of  mottled  green,  and  flow¬ 
ers  changing  from  pink  to  blue,  are  not  to  be 
despised ;  and  here  is  a  charming  little  rarity 
now  coming  on,  the  double  pilewort  (Ranun¬ 
culus  ficaria) ;  it  has  the  usual  gold-lacquer¬ 
ed  petals,  with  a  centre  like  that  of  the 
double  anemone.  But  there  are  two  sorts 
of  double  anemones ;  those  like  the  double 
pilewort,  in  which  the  stamens  and  pistils 
are  converted  into  minute  petals,  and  which 
belong  to  the  spring  garden — and  the  Kil¬ 
kenny  anemones,  in  which  the  number  of 
true  p>etals  is  multiplied,  the  parts  of  fructi¬ 
fication  remaining  the  same.  These  are  a 
great  help  to  make  the  winter  garden  gay. 
On  a  mild  forenoon  the  bees  will  show  you 
how  glad  they  are  to  find  them  there.  The 
wood -laurel,  the  Pyrus  japonica,  and  wall¬ 
flowers,  double  and  single,  brown  and  yellow, 
are  blossoming  in  abundance.  We  hare  ac¬ 
complished  something  actual,  instead  of 
dreaming  about  impossibilities.  “’Tis  done !” 
cries  Thomson ;  but  of  the  rest  of  his  ex¬ 
clamations  not  a  word  can  be  agreed  to — 

- “  dread  Winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms. 

And  reigns  tremendous  o’er  the  conquered  year. 
How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies  ! 

How  dumb  the  tuneful !  Horror  wide  extends 
His  desolate  domain.” 

Not  so : — nothing  more  easy  than  to  elicit  a 
smile  from  the  grimmest  of  the  seasons. 
Both  the  red-breast  and  the  thrush  seem  to 
enjoy  the  scene,  and  express  their  approval 
in  music.  The  water’s  edge  terminates  our 
walk  in  this  direction.  Limited  or  artificial 
pieces  of  water  never  look  brighter  and  more 
cheerful  than  in  an  open  winter.  An  avenue 
of  standard  Portugal  laurels — like  those  at 
Trentham,  though  on  a  modest  scale — con¬ 
duct  us  to  a  fli^t  of  stone  steps.  A  glass 
door  admits  us  to  a  conservatory-passage 
filled  on  each  side  with  orange-trees,  myrtles, 
cinerarias,  Chinese  primroses,  and  so  on. 
Another  glass-door  is  opened,  and  we  are 
in  the  house  ag^n. 

The  extreme  gec^raphical  limit  at  which 
horticultural  practices  have  been  carried  on, 
is  probably  marked  by  Sir  Edward  Parry’s 
cultivation  of  mustard  and  cress,  “sallets 
good  for  the  scorbute,”  while  exploring  that 
most  fearful  of  enl-dt-tact,  the  North-West 
passage.  This  was  certainly  venturing  to  a 
high,  if  not  a  great  latitude  in  gardening, 
aM  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  a 


thousand  instances  of  the  benevolent  wisdom 
habitually  exercised  by  our  great  sea  cap¬ 
tains.  Parry’s  ship  is  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
kitchen — as  well  as  winter — gardens. 

We  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  take  a 
bold  flight  thence,  and  alight  at  once  in  Ice¬ 
land.  Here  we  have  a  country  possessing  no 
mere  modern  civilization,  and  we  inay  sup¬ 
pose  that  horticulture  has  done  its  utmost, 
till  Mr.  Paxton  erects  a  still  grander  miracle 
over  the  region  of  the  Oeysers,  and  that  effi¬ 
cient  boiler  shall  serve  to  grow  things  un¬ 
seen  before.  At  present  olitory  viands  are 
the  choicest  of  luxuries.  Even  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  summer  the  inhabitants  are  exposed 
to  so  much  snow,  frost,  and  cold,  as  almost 
to  prevent  all  cultivation.  The  vegetarians 
would  have  a  difficulty  in  carrying  out  their 
dietary  here.  The  Icelanders,  at  least,  are 
not  given  to  browsing;  they  are  neither  long¬ 
eared  pachyderms  nor  blatant  ruminants. 
Fish  is  their  staff  of  life.  The  main  popu¬ 
lation  is  ichthyophagous  ;  rye-bread  is  only 
brought  to  the  table  of  the  superior  class 
people.  Sir  William  Hooker  says: — 

“  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  town,  as  well  as 
(though  more  rarely)  those  in  the  country,  have 
small  gardens  attached  to  them,  fenced  in  with 
high  turf  walls,  and  generally  kept  free  from 
weeds.  Cabbages,  especially  the  rutabaga,  tur¬ 
nips,  and  potatoes,  with  sometimes  a  few  carrots, 
are  attempted,  but  never  arrive  at  any  great  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection.  Probably  the  best  garden, 
both  in  point  of  soil  and  situation,  in  the  town, 
was  that  of  Mr.  Savignac.  Here  we  had,  in  the 
month  of  August,  gora  turnips  about  the  size  of 
an  apple,  and  potatoes  as  large  as  the  common 
Dutch.  Radishes  and  turnip-radishes  were  very 
good  in  July  and  August.  In  otlier  gardens,  and 
especially  out  of  the  town,  vegetation  was  ex¬ 
tremely  languid ;  and  even  in  the  month  of  Au¬ 
gust,  when  the  cabbages  ought  to  be  in  their  beat 
state,  I  was  in  many  gardens  where  a  half-crown 
piece  would  have  covered  the  whole  of  the  plant, 
and  where  potatoes  and  turnips  came  to  nothing.” 
Tour  in  Iceland,  p.  25. 

These  diffiulties  would  seem  enough  bo 
baffle  the  most  expert  Fairservice  that  Dreep- 
daily  ever  sent  out.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
to  show  the  force  of  imagination,  there  is 
extant  a  native  work  of  renown,  entitled, 
Georgies  of  Iceland  ! — “  a  fine  poem,” — at- 
testeth  the  reporter!  As  to  the  realities. 
Sir  William’s  account  is  confirmed  by  a 
traveler  of  1834  : — 

”  Radishes  and  turnip-radishes,  mustard  and 
cress,  seemed  to  thrive,  and  were  looking  pretty 
well  in  the  governor’s  garden ;  but  he  l^stowed 
much  care  and  labor  on  his  little  piece  of  ground 
and  often  took  great  {deasure  in  pmnting  out 
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me  the  healthy  vigor  of  three  or  fonr  phots  of 
the  monntsin-ash,  which  (after  I  forgot  bow  oiany 
years’  growth)  had  attained  to  the  height  of 
shoot  four  feet,  and  in  the  possession  of  which  he 
prided  himself  not  a  little,  assuring  me  that  they 
were,  in  fact,  the  only  plants  that  deserved  the 
name  of  trees  arithin  many  miles  amond  Reikia- 
vik.  The  gardens  I  am  speaking  of  had  appar¬ 
ently  abonJiince  of  good  soil,  and  were  all  in  a 
sheltered  sitoation,  facing  the  soothwest;  and 
yet,  one  knows  not  why,  under  such  favorable 
circumstances,  everything  in  them  appeared  to  be 
languishing.  I  do  not  recollect  that  we  saw  a 
caboage-head  at  all  in  any  part  of  our  future 
journey  ;  and  yet  when  we  were  at  Rikiavik,  the 
weather  in  August  was  comparatively  mild  (Fah¬ 
renheit’s  thermometer  fluctuating  in  the  daytime 
from  49^  to  63°),  and  nothing  approaching  to 
frost  occurred  during  the  short  nights.  If  then 
then  be  not  tome  oth^  circumstance  adverte  to  the 
grotclh  of  a  far  man  hardy  and  vigorous  vegeta¬ 
tion,  /  should  be  disposed  to  atcrtbe  the  uant  if 
succeu  to  mismanagement.” — Barrow's  Visit  to 
Eceland,  p.  106. 

There  is  the  rub — which  we  would  try  to 
settle  one  way  or  another,  were  we  con¬ 
verted  to  Whiggery  and  honored  by  some 
comfortable  commissionship  in  the  icy  re¬ 
gions.  A  dinner  without  good  vegetables  is 
an  imperfect  affair ;  still  they  do  their  best 
to  fill  the  hiatus  : — 

"  The  governor  sat  at  the  end  of  tlie  table,  and 
the  Daniel  Prince  on  his  right  hand.  The  dinner 
was  remarkably  well  servM  up,  and  there  was  a 
display  of  vegetables,  poor  enough,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  such  as  is  seldom  met  with  at  a  din¬ 
ner-table  in  Reikiavik,  and  they  were  all  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  governor’s  garden.” — Ibid.,  p.  313. 

Therefore  there  were  no  side-dishes  com¬ 
posed  of  the  native  vegetable  productions 
which  are  occasionally  prepared  for  food, 
such  as  angelica  and  scurvy-grass,  besides 
the  two  or  three  kinds  of  edible  Fuci.  A 
taste  of  the  Lichen  Islandicus  should  have 
been  offered  to  the  illustrious  and  erudite 
strangers,  and  also  a  sample  of  the  Sol,  the 
Fucut  palmatus  of  Linnaeus,  which  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Hotter,  p.  37)  is  eaten,  “either  raw, 
with  fish  and  butter,  or  boiled  down  in  milk 
to  a  thick  consistency,  as  is  more  common 
with  people  of  property,  vaho  mix  with  it,  if 
it  can  be  afforded,  a  little  flour  of  rye.’  The 
dandelion,  too,  is  among  the  native  plants  of 
the  island,  and  would  stop  a  gap,  either  as  a 
salad  or  a  spinach :  we  ourselves  have  eaten 
it  with  relish,  in  spite  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
cook  and  some  Cassandric  prediction  of  her 
betters. 

Contrast  this  sad  instance  of  gardening 
under  difficulties — beat  being  the  grand  de-  I 


sideratum — the  “  watered  gardens”  of  the 
East,  where  everything  is  unmanageably 
luxuriant,  and  coolness  is  the  point  of  per¬ 
fection  for  one’s  dream  of  bliss  : — 

“  A  gsnien  enclosed  is  my  sister,  my  spouse  * 
s  spring  shut  up,  s  fountain  sealed.  Thy  plants 
are  an  orchard  of  pomegranates,  with  peasant 
fhiits;  camphire,  with  spikenard.  Spikenard  and 
saffron;  calamus  and  cinnamon,  witn  all  trees  of 
frankincense ;  myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief 
spices.  A  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well  of  living 
waters,  and  streams  from  Lebanon.” 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Kinglake,  the  most 
brilliant,  and,  nevertheless,  we  suspect,  about 
the  most  accurate  of  recent  tour-skelchers, 
that  these  scenes  remain  unchanged  since 
the  day  of  the  Wise  King — 

“  Tliis  Holy  Damascus,  this  Earthly  Paradise 
of  the  prophet,  so  fair  to  his  eyes  that  he  dared 
not  trust  himself  to  tarry  in  her  blissful  shades 
— she  is  a  city  of  hidden  palaces,  of  copses,  and 

?irdens,  and  fountains,  and  bubbling  streams. 

he  juice  of  her  life  is  the  gushing  and  ice-cold 
torrent  that  tumbles  from  the  snowy  sides  of 
Anti-Lebanon.  Close  along  on  the  river’s  edge, 
through  seven  sweet  miles  of  rustling  boughs 
and  deepest  shade,  the  city  spreads  out  her  whole 
length :  as  a  man  falls  flat,  face  forward  on  the 
brook,  that  he  may  drink  and  drink  again,  so 
Damascus,  thirsting  for  ever,  lies  down  with  her 
lips  to  the  stream,  and  clings  to  its  rushing 
waters. 

“  Wild  as  the  nighest  woodland  of  a  deserted 
home  in  England,  but  without  its  sweet  sadness, 
is  the  sumptuous  garden  of  Damascus.  Forest- 
trees,  tall  and  stately  enough,  if  you  could  see 
their  lofty  crests,  yet  lead  a  tussling  life  of  it 
below,  with  their  branches  struggling  against 
strong  numbers  of  wild  bushes  and  wilful  shrubs. 
The  shade  upon  the  earth  is  black  as  night 
High,  high  above  your  head,  and  on  every  side 
all  down  to  the  ground,  the  thicket  is  hemmed 
in  and  choked  up  by  the  interlacing  boughs  that 
droop  with  the  weight  of  roses,  and  load  the 
slow  air  with  their  damask  breath.  The  rose- 
trees  which  1  saw  were  all  of  the  kind  we  call 
damask ;  they  grow  to  an  immense  height  and 
size.  There  are  no  other  flowers.  Here  and 
there,  there  are  patches  of  ground  made  clear 
from  the  cover,  and  these  are  either  carelessly 
planted  with  some  common  and  useful  vegetable, 
or  else  are  left  free  to  the  wayward  ways  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  bear  rank  weeks,  moist-looking  and 
cool  to  your  eyes,  and  freshening  th  e  sense  with 
their  earthy  and  bitter  fragrance.  There  is  a 
lane  opened  through  the  thi^et,  so  broad  in  some 
places  that  yon  can  puss  along  side  by  side — in 
some  so  narrow  (the  shrubs  are  for  ever  en¬ 
croaching)  that  you  ought,  if  yon  can,  to  go  on 
the  first  and  hold  back  tne  bough  of  the  rose-tree. 
And  through  this  wilderness  there  tumbles  a  loud 
rushing  stream,  which  is  halted  at  last  in  the 
lowest  corner  of  the  garden,  and  then  tossed  up 
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in  m  fountain  by  tlie  side  of  the  simple  alcore. 
This  is  all.  Never  for  an  instant  will  the  people 
of  Damascus  attempt  to  separate  the  idea  of  bliss 
from  these  wild  ^rdens  and  rushing  waters.” — 
Edhen,  pp.  392-398. 

Our  panorama  might  be  endless — beating 
the  American  monsters  into  nothingness ; 
but  we  must  hurry  on,  still  eastward,  and 
will  next  take  a  peep  at  China.  We  quote 
from  the  very  interesting  little  volume  of  Mr. 
Fortune,  one  of  the  horticultural  missionaries 
already  alluded  to,  and,  without  doubt, 
among  the  most  intelligent  of  his  class  : — 

“  The  gardens  of  the  mandarins  in  the  city  of 
Ning-po  are  very  pretty ;  they  contain  a  choice 
selection  of  the  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  of 
China,  and  generally  a  considerable  number  of 
dwarf  trees.  Many  of  the  latter  are  really  curi¬ 
ous  examples  of  the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  tliia 
people.  Some  are  only  a  few  inches  high,  and 
yet  seem  hoary  with  age.  Not  only  are  they 
trained  to  represent  old  trees  in  miniature,  but 
some  are  made  to  resemble  the  fashionable  pago¬ 
das  of  the  country,  and  others  different  kinds  of 
animals,  amongst  which  the  deer  aeems  to  be  the 
favorite.  Junipers  are  generally  chosen  fur  the 
latter  purpose,  as  they  can  be  more  readily  bent 
into  tlie  desired  form  ;  the  eyes  aitd  tongue  are 
added  afterwards — and  the  representation  altoge¬ 
ther  is  reallv  good.  When  I  was  traveling  on 
the  hills  of  flong-kong,  a  few  days  after  my  first 
arrival,  I  met  with  a  most  curious  dwarf  Ijvcopo- 
dium,  which  I  dug  and  carried  down  to  Messrs. 
Dent’s  garden.  Haiynh  !  said  the  old  compra- 
dore,  and  was  in  raptures  of  delight.  All  the 
coolies  and  servants  ^thered  round  the  basket  to 
admire  this  curious  little  plant.  I  Imd  not  seen 
them  evince  so  much  gratification  since  I  sliowed 
them  the  Old  Man  Cactus  (  Cereus  tenilis),  which 
I  took  out  from  England,  and  presented  to  a 
Chinese  nurseryman  at  Canton.  On  asking  them 
why  they  priz^  the  Lycopodium  so  much,  they 
replied,  in  Canton-English, — Oh,  he  too  muchia 
handsome ;  he  grow  only  a  leete  and  a  Uele  every ; 
and  suppose  he  be  one  hundred  year  oula,  he  only 
so  high, — holding  up  their  lianas  an  inch  or  two 
higher  than  the  plant.  This  little  plant  is  really 
very  pretty,  and  often  naturally  takes  the  very 
form  of  a  dwrarf  tree  in  miniature,  which  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  reason  of  its  being  snch  a  favorite  with 
the  Chinese.” —  Wanderings  in  China,  p.  94. 

The  great  point  of  attraction  to  a  long¬ 
tailed  gardener  visiting  London  would  be  the 
tiny  stages  of  dwarf  succulents  in  miniature 
pots,  which  look  as  if  intended  to  be  added 
to  the  furniture  of  a  doll’s  house.  It  is  said, 
that  certain  wealthy  and  kind-hearted  persons 
in  China  buy  up  the  koo-shoo,  or  dwarf  trees, 
for  the  sake  of  liberating  them,  by  planting 
them  in  the  open  ground  ;  but  that  the  na¬ 
tional  benevolence  does  not  prevent  the  mak- 
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ing  of  human  koo-shoo,  or  monstrous  dwarfs 
(of  which  the  small-footed  ladies  are  a  com¬ 
mencing  sample),  to  be  exhibited  for  a  hor¬ 
ribly-earned  profit. 

The  last  kind  of  garden  to  which  we  shall 
allude  is  also  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Fortune : — 

“A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Shangliae  is  occupied  by  the  tombs 
of  the  dead.  In  all  directions  large  conical- 
shaped  mounds  meet  the  eye,  overgrown  with 
long  grass,  and,  in  some  instances  planted  with 
shrubs  and  flowers.  The  flowers  are  simple  in 
their  kind.  No  expensive  camellias,  moutans,  or 
other  of  the  finer  ornaments  of  the  gardens  are 
chosen  for  this  purpose.  At  Ningpo  wild  roses 
soon  spread  themselves  over  the  grave,  and, 
when  their  flow’ers  expand  in  spring,cover  it  with 
a  pure  sheet  of  while.  At  Shanghae  a  pretty 
bulbous  plant,  a  species  of  iiyeons,  covers  it  in 
autumn  with  masses  of  brilliant  purple.  When  I 
first  discovered  the  Anemone  japonwa,  it  was  in 
full  flower  amongst  the  graves  round  the  ramparts. 
It  blooms  in  November,  when  other  flowers  have 
gone  by,  and  is  most  appropriate  to  the  resting- 
places  of  the  dead.” — Ibid.,  p.  330. 

With  this  beautiful  custom  prevalent 
amongst  themselves,  and  with  the  rumor  (if 
it  has  ever  reached  them)  of  the  abomina¬ 
tions  practised  in  England,  the  Chinese  may 
well  assail  us  with  contemptuous  and  insult¬ 
ing  epithets.  If  the  horrio  means  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  dead,  which  have  been  detected 
among  the  ”  outside  red-haired  Barbarians” 
in  London  and  elsewhere,  hod  been  found  in 
New  Zealand  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  we  had  been  innocent  oj 
them,  we  should  reproach  them  with  the 
foul  iniquity  as  a  worse  stain  on  the  native 
character  than  even  cannibalism  itself.  There 
yet  remains  plenty  of  uncultivated  space  in 
Great  Britain  for  gardens  for  the  dead. 
What  are  three-fourths  of  the  sepulchral 
decorations  that  are  seen,  but  faint  shadows 
of  paganism  ?  The  urn  is  sheer  nonsense 
among  a  people  who  do  not  hum  their 
dead  and  have  no  ashes  to  preserve.  The 
genius  of  the  broken  column  and  the  extin¬ 
guished  torch  is  no  emblem  of  hope.  Sarco¬ 
phagi,  in  all  their  varieties,  are  inconsistent 
with  the  restitution  of  earth  to  earth.  There 
is  a  beautiful  legend — if  in  these  days  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  calling  anything  in  this 
line  a  mere  legend — that  on  the  death  of  the 
Virgin,  the  apostles  went  after  a  time  to 
remove  the  body,  and,  on  opening  the  tomb 
where  it  had  been  laid,  found  that  it  was 
gone ;  but  in  its  place  appeared  in  full 

rowth  a  thick  cluster  of  bright  and  varied 

owers.  On  this  hint  be  it  ours  to  speak. 
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Let  us  remove  the  remains  of  our  friends  from 
the  possibility  of  being  a  nuisance  and  a  pol¬ 
lution.  Let  no  vault,  nor  catacomb,  nor 
niche,  be  permitted  to  pour  forth  through  its 
chinks  what  must  shock  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  most  ardent  affection.  Let  us  lay  what 
is  left  reverently  in  the  earth — and  above  the 
spot  let  us  spre^  a  carpet  of  living  bloom. 

**  With  fsirsst  flowers, 

Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  lire  here,  Fidele, 
ni  sweeten  thj  sad  grave :  thou  shslt  not  lack 
The  flower  that’s  like  thj  face,  pale  primrose;  nor 
Hm  asur’d  hare-bell,  like  thj  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten’d  not  thj  breath.” 

Give  US,  we  say,  whenever  the  appointed 
hour  arrives,  no  other  monument  than  a  par¬ 
terre  six  feet  by  two ;  not  bung  about  with 
trumpery  dyed  wreaths  of  itemeUet  and  fra¬ 


gile  amaranths,  but  planted  with  humble^ 
homely,  low-growing  favorites — the  aconite 
and  the  snow-drop,  to  mark  a  resurrection 
from  the  death  of  winter — the  violet  and  the 
lily  of  the  valley,  to  join  cheerfully  in  the 
sweetness  of  spring — the  rose  to  sympathize 
with  the  beauty  of  summer — and  the  Japan 
anemone  and  the  chrysanthemum,  to  carry  a 
smile  into  the  failing  light  of  autumn.  So 
beat  may  the  corrupUble  body  be  rendered 
up  to  Nature. 

The  example  has  been  set  here  and  there 
— and  with  beautiful  success.  The  precincts 
of  the  house  of  prayer  being  affectionately 
adorned  and  decorously  respected,  the  house 
itself  has  been  further  removed  from  profa¬ 
nation — has  been  guarded  by  the  smiling 
sadness  and  decent  quiet  of  the  little  region 
around  it.  Let  us  be  thankful — and  hope  that 
the  good  course  is  to  be  largely  pursued. 


From  Dtoktni’i  UosiokolS  Word*. 
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Thbrk  is  a  class  of  men  in  England  who 
may  be  described  as  of  the  tribe  of  Whit¬ 
tington;  men  typiBed  by  the  Whittingtonian 
mi/tfiut.  Their  ambition  is  civic,  and  their 
virtues  domestic.  They  are  industrious  and 
clear-headed.  The  apex  of  their  aspirations 
is  to  become  Mayors,  Knights,  Commis¬ 
sioners,  or  Members  of  Parliament.  They 
found  respectable  familes;  die  the  idols  of 
their  native  towns ;  and  are  usually  com¬ 
memorated,  we  regret  to  say,  in  dull  epitaphs 
and  ugly  statuary.  In  the  last  century  this 
class  was  usually  Conservative  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  provincial  members  of  it  rose  in 
the  world  by  a  sturdy  deference  to  county 
families.  But  since  Reform  became  the 
object  of  the  English — the  one  work  of  the 
working  English  public — Wbitrington’s  men 
have  been  the  most  active  of  reformers. 
They  have  been  in  wholesome  antagonism  to 
antiquity  for  the  last  half-century  ;  have,  in 
a  spirit  of  true,  brave,  solid  industry,  steadily 
helped  to  correct  abuses  and  extinguish 
wrongs.  But  withal  no  class  has  opposed  so 
formidably  your  violent  physical-force  agita¬ 
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tors.  Accordingly,  no  class  has  really  such 
claims  on  tlie  gratitude  of  the  Conservative 
party  as  this  decorous  band  of  opponents. 

A  volume  lying  on  our  table  modestly, 
dutifully,  tranquilly,  records  the  life-bistory 
of  an  admirable  specimen  of  such  men.  It  is 
entitled  the  “  Life  of  Eldward  Baines,  late 
M.P.  for  the  Borough  of  Leeds ;  by  his  son 
Edward  Baines;”  and  illustrates  m  an  in¬ 
structive  manner  the  history  of  the  half-cen¬ 
tury  of  time  which  expired  a  few  months 
ago. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  last  century,  the 
moors  of  that  part  of  Yorkshire  which  con¬ 
tains  the  village  of  Marton-le-More,  Rain- 
ton,  Topeliffe,  and  Dishfortb,  were  being 
steadily  enclosed  and  cultivated  by  sturdy 
yeomen — among  whom  certain  tall,  florid- 
looking,  healthy  men,  of  the  race  of  Bainbs, 
were  the  most  notable.  held  and  cul¬ 

tivated  their  farms  under  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  ;  father  and  son  giving  life  after  life  to 
the  soil  with  unceasing  industry,  and  quietly 
lying  down  inside  of  it  when  their  work  was 
achieved. 
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Mr.  Richard  Baines,  a  younger  son  of  the 
family,  an  exciseman,  while  quartered  at 
Preston  in  that  capacity,  married  a  Miss 
Chew,  daughter  of  a  merchant  there ;  and, 
resigning  his  office,  commenced  business  as  a 
grocer.  It  seemed,  however,  that  grocers 
(^particularly  Whig  grocers — their  wares  be¬ 
ing  of  course  highly  deleterious  to  health  in 
those  days  !)  could  not  traffic  in  the  corpo¬ 
rate  town  of  Preston  without  having  served 
seven  years’  apprenticeship.  Parchments  of 
digniGed  antiquity  made  that  impossible ; 
honest  Mr.  Richard  Baines  (known  to  be  a 
Liberal — the  daring  man  !)  was  legally  per¬ 
secuted  and  prosecuted  out  of  the  town  ;  and 
pitched  his  tent  at  Walton-le-Dale,  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ribble,  about  a 
mile  off.  Here  the  Edward  Baines  now 
commemorated  was  bom,  on  the  5th  Febru¬ 
ary,  1774.  Richard,  his  father,  entered  on 
the  business  of  a  cotton-spinner  and.  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  subsequently  became  a  coal- 
merchant.  He  was  an  enterprising  man,  one 
sees  very  clearly — bringing  up  his  son  as  a 
temperate  Reformer — and  opposed  to  all 
feudal  cliques,  persuaded  that  no  difference 
whatever  existed  between  Whig  groceries 
and  Tory  groceries,  in  point  of  intrinsic  qual¬ 
ity  ;  in  which  belief  lies  an  immense  deal  of 
important  political  truth,  simple  as  it  sounds. 

Edward,  a  knowing,  active  boy,  went  to 
school  at  Hawkshead.  There  was  a  pupil,  his 
senior  by  several  years — Will  Worasworth, 
we  dare  say,  he  was  called — now  mentioned 
by  mankind  at  large  in  a  more  reverent  man¬ 
ner.  Edward  went  from  Hawkshead  to  the 
grammar-school  at  Preston.  Here  an  im¬ 
patience  of  ill-administered  authority,  the 
love  of  enterprise,  and  aspirations  for  extend¬ 
ed  education  which  characterised  the  future 
man,  were,  in  the  boy,  faithfully,  but  ludi¬ 
crously  predicated.  His  master  was  pomp¬ 
ous  and  ignorant,  and  smote  his  pupils  liber¬ 
ally  with  cane  and  tongue.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  lads  learnt  as  much  from  the 
spirit  of  their  master  as  from  his  precepts,  and 
that  one  of  those  juvenile  rebellions,  better 
known  of  old  than  at  present  as  a  '*  barring- 
out,”  was  attempted.  The  doors  of  the 
school,  the  biographer  narrates,  were  fasten¬ 
ed  with  huge  nails,  and  one  of  the  younger 
lads  was  let  out  to  obtain  supplies  of  food  for 
the  garrison.  The  rebellion  having  lasted  two 
or  three  days,  the  mayor,  town-clerk,  and 
officers,  were  sent  for  to  intimidate  the  offend¬ 
ers.  Toung  Baines,  on  the  part  of  the  be- 
ueged,  answered  the  magisterial  summons  to 
surrender,  by  declaring  that  they  would 
never  give  m,  unless  assured  of  full  pardon 
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and  a  certain  length  of  holidays.  With  much 
good  sense,  the  mayor  gave  them  till  the 
evening  to  consider  ;  and  on  his  second  visit 
the  doors  were  found  open,  the  garrison 
having  fied  to  the  woods  of  Penwortham. 
They  regained  their  respective  homes  under 
the  cover  of  night,  and  some  humane  inter¬ 
position  averted  the  punishment  they  had 
deserved. 

At  this  period  of  Baines’s  life  the  spirit  of 
frolic  and  adventure  was  very  strong  in  him 
and  his  companions.  Stories  are  told  of  the 
mayor’s  halt^rds  being  abstracted  by  this  mis¬ 
chievous  set,  and  thrown  into  “the  folly,” 
of  waterworks’  reservoir ;  and  one  fair  night 
the  youth  passed  in  prison,  for  frightening  a 
lady  by  firing  a  pistol  over  her  head.  It  is 
some  appology  for  him  that  at  that  time  the 
tradesmen  of  Preston  were  much  addicted  to 
idleness  and  practical  jokes.  When  these 
boyish  pranks  were  laid  aside,  he  and  his 
companions,  having  been  put  to  business, 
began  to  employ  their  leisure  in  reading, 
speculating,  and  spouting,  five  of  them  con¬ 
ceived  the  project  of  emigration.  They  had 
read  that  in  the  United  States  there  was 
great  encouragement  for  every  kind  of  talent, 
and  especially  a  want  of  good  schools  ;  and 
having  a  comfortable  conceit  of  their  own 
qualifications,  they  planned  the  establishment 
of  a  superior  academy  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Here,  as  in  everything  else, 
young  Baines  seems  to  have  been  a  leader, 
having  great  influence  over  his  associates. 
Accordingly  it  was  understood  that  he  should 
be  at  the  head  of  the  establishment:  one  of 
the  number  was  to  be  professor  of  botany, 
another  of  music,  and  so  on.  The  scheme 
had  been  elaborated  for  a  considerable  time ; 
maps  consulted,  and  pocket-money  saved  ; 
but  the  amount  of  their  practical  wisdom 
may  be  judged.from  the  resources  with  which 
the  expedition  was  undertaken.  One  of  them 
had  saved  sixteen  shillings,  another  fifteen, 
and  the  other  three,  smaller  sums.  They 
actually  left  Preston  one  Sunday  morning  on 
foot  for  Liverpool,  whence  they  noped  to  get 
easily  conveyed  to  America.  In  this,  as  may 
be  supposed,  they  were  disappointed  ;  yet  it 
was  not  till  they  had  exhausted  their  small 
store  that  they  ventured  to  face  their  parents 
and  acknowledge  their  folly.  Penniless  they 
returned  from  Liverpool  to  Preston,  on  the 
Friday  after  their  departure,  and  on  the 
road  they  relieved  their  hunger  by  making  a 
good  meal  of  beans  in  a  bean-field  near 
Rufford.  They  quietly  crept  into  their  several 
houses,  considerably  humbler  and  wiser  than 
when  they  had  left.  Their  scheme,  however. 
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was  not  more  visionary  ilian  the  Pantisocra- 
tical  project  of  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  their 
friends,  a  few  years  later. 

When  sixteen  years  of  age.  Eld  ward  Baines 
was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  Preston.  He 
had  by  this  time  become  a  shrewed  specula¬ 
tive  youth,  with  a  turn  for  study.  He,  and 
some  of  his  intimates,  got  up  a  debating 
society:  the  French  Revolution  was  now 
going  its  fiery  course,  and  the  magistrates 
threatened  to  prosecute  them.  In  every 
town,  in  those  sad  times,  there  was  a  fight 
between  the  Boys  and  the  Bigwigs.  Abject 
terror  prevailed  everywhere.  And  fancy 
what  the  terror  of  the  Bigwigs,  in  a  little 
provincial  town,  must  have  been  1  For,  if 
Burke,  the  resplendent,  was  the  swan  who 
sang  the  death-chant  of  old  institutions,  there 
were  hundreds  of  geese  everywhere,  who 
only  cackled  lamentably.  We  suppose  most 
families  retain  a  singular  remembrance  of 
the  conduct  of  their  grandfathers  in  those 
days ;  possibly,  an  old  gentleman  in  a  pow¬ 
dered  wig — groaning  over  the  “  Courier,’*  and 
pronouncing  the  end  of  all  things  to  be  at 
hand. 

Eld  ward  Baines  soon  afterwards  was  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  “  Leeds  Mercury”  to  finish  his 
apprenticeship.  Off  set  the  young  yeoman 
on  foot,  with  a  knapsack  and  stick,  manfully 
across  the  hills,  with  his  worldly  wealth 
in  his  pocket,  and  from  all  we  hear,  nowise 
encumbering  his  march.  His  fresh  good- 
looking  face  was  dusty  and  wayworn  as  he 
marched  into  Leeds,  and  reached  the  office 
of  the  journal.  He  worked  away  steadily  at  | 
his  business,  like  a  temperate,  active,  clear* 
headed  youth.  What  heat  there  was  in  him, 
was  not  of  the  flaming  sort ;  but  mild,  com¬ 
fortable,  and  cherishing — not  fiery  and  ra¬ 
diant.  His  talent  was  practical  a^  demon¬ 
strative.  Sagacious,  active,  he  was  a  Reformer 
from  good  sense.  Some  men  reform  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  mankind  as  poets ;  some  wildly  as 
indignant  satirists;  some  .in  a  high-spirited 
way  as  high-minded  gentlemen  ;  some  quietly 
and  without  pretension  as  men  of  business. 
Mr.  Baines  belonged  to  the^ast  class.  In  an 
age  of  common  sense,  such  men  are  highly 
valuable. 

We  find  him  getting  on  very  well,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Leeds,  and  doing  useful 
work.  He  was  cheerful  and  sociable  withal 
and  a  friendly  mao.  Who  will  be  surprised 
therefore,  to  find  that,  having  set  up  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself,  he  visited  frequently  in  the 
families  of  the  thoughtful,  liberal  Dissenters 
of  the  town — grave,  yet  cheerful  old  gentle¬ 
men,  who  were  hospital  to  quiet  and  pro- 
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mising  youths  ?  Young  Mr.  Baines  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  house  of  old  Mr. 
Matthew  Talbot,  an  Independent  Dissenter. 
The  picture  of  that  old  gentleman  is  pleasant 
to  contemplate  ;  it  is  the  portrait  of  a  Puritan 
softened  by  love  of  literature.  He  dafly 
studied  the  Bible ;  he  had  translated  it  from 
the  original  tongue  himself ;  he  had  versified 
it,  with  strange  quaint  devices  of  his  own  by 
way  of  illustration.  He  had  “  Paradise  Lost’’ 
by  heart.  He  loved  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 
He  would  walk  many  miles  to  see  the  sun  rise. 
The  traits  of  this  old  man  indicate  a  calm 
simplicity  :  his  figure  stands  out  in  the  scenes 
of  the  noisy  revolutionary  times,  like  that  of 
venerable  A  nchises  amidst  the  distractions  of 
Troy.  And  Mr.  Talbot  had  a  daughter, 
Charlotte.  She  was  pious,  and  grave,  also, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Independents; — yet 
femjnine  and  gentle.  Young  Mr.  Baines  loved 
her,  and  was  accepted.  Mr.  Talbot,  alarmed 
at  Mr.  Baines’s  “  Liberalism”  broke  off  the 
match.  But  they  married  notwithstanding 
in  1798  ;  and  the  father  soon  relented,  and 
took  his  son-in-law  into  favor.  This  was  a 
happy  union,  in  every  respect.  To  the  hus¬ 
band  s  bold  good  sense,  the  wife’s  influence 
added  the  old  English  grave  piety  ;  which  is 
traceable  through  her  life.  To  this  dowery 
of  their  mother,  the  children  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  obligations. 

In  1801,  Edward  Baines  became  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  **  Leeds  Mercury,”  the  pur¬ 
chase  money  having  been  subscribed  for,  and 
lent  to  him  by  several  gentlemen,  all  of  whom 
he  repaid  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  He 
was  now  a  pubic  man.  His  career  from  this 
time  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  history  of  the 
country  ;  but  more  especially  that  of  the 
Reform  movement  in  the  northern  provinces. 

Looking  back  to  that  time,  we  find  war 
raging  all  over  Europe ;  French  prisoners 
drearily  pining  in  our  gaols;  poor  seedy 
French  gentlemen  of  splendid  descent  wan¬ 
dering  a^ut  the  fields  near  the  towns  where 
fortune  detained  them,  and  gathering,  with 
French  ingenuity,  herbs — never  yet  known 
to  be  edible — for  dinner.  Napoleon  was  in 
his  golden  prime.  Fox  and  Pitt  were  the 
leaders  of  tlie  two  great  parties  of  English¬ 
men.  Radicals  were  desperately  situated 
in  those  days;  spies  were  crawling  about 
everywhere ;  Toryism  was  triumphant,  with 
“  England  for  ever,”  and  “  the  Army  and 
Nav^’  (types  of  deplorable  but  hardly  avoid¬ 
able  carnage)  with  **  three  times  three ;” 
I  the  one  answer  to  all  demands  for  change 
‘  being — “  look  at  France !”  The  fashion  was 
I  to  preach  a  temperate  obedience  to  all  sorts 
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of  petty  tyranny  and  a  patient  tolerance  of 
the  vilest  abuses,  and  to  use  France  as  the 
“  frightful  example.”  Then,  almost  all  the 
counties  in  England  were  under  aristocratic 
domination ;  to  go  to  a  county  meeting  with 
Liberalism  in  your  mouth,  was  to  be  an  incen¬ 
diary — to  be  low — to  be  contemptible.  To 
the  people,  at  that  time,  the  idea  of  any 
representation  but  an  aiistocrntic  one,  seemed 
absurd.  In  1807,  when  the  Canning  and 
Castlereagh  administration  dissolved  Parlia¬ 
ment,  there  was  a  contest  in  Yorkshire  whe¬ 
ther  Lord  Milton  or  Mr.  Lascelles — two 
promising  young  gentlemen — should  repre¬ 
sent  the  county,  which  cost  each  of  their 
respective  parents  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ;  the  most  expensive  parliamentary 
fight,  we  hope,  on  record.  Mr.  Baines’s 
energy  was  employed  on  this  important 
occasion  in  supporting  the  Whig  candidate. 
All  the  fury  ended  in  young  Lord  Milton’s 
being  elected ;  and  Mr.  Baines  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  personal  chastisement  by  one 
gentleman  of  opposite  opinions.  With  John¬ 
sonian  firmness,  and  Jacksonian  "pluck,”  he 
appears  to  have  invited  the  gentleman  to 
"  come  on  ;”  but  without  any  hostile  result. 
These  incidents  will  show  the  immense  excite¬ 
ment  which  prevailed  at  that  time.  The 
questions  at  issue  were,  however,  confined  to 
the  two  political  parties ;  by  whom  the  mere 
public  were  but  little  considered — the  right 
of  these  two  parties  to  divide  England  m- 
tween  them,  being  apparently  indubitable. 
Mr.  Baines,  though  honestly  supporting  the 
party  called  Whig,  was,  by  his  career,  vir¬ 
tually  advancing  that  cause  which  is  the 
heart  of  reform — the  right  of  the  men  who 
can  do  something,  to  have  a  chance  of  doing 
it.  All  the  uproar  about  the  F rench  Revo¬ 
lution  has  not  had  any  success  in  putting 
down  that. 

The  great  topic  of  those  times  was,  of 
course,  the  war.  Baines,  like  the  Whig  party 
generally,  was  in  favor  of  peace,  if  possible  ; 
while  Government  was  lavishing  gold  on  ar¬ 
maments,  and  sending  out  commanders  whose 
movements  itself  managed  to  cripple.  'I'he 
Yorkshire  clothiers — indeed,  nearly  all  the 
men  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  petition¬ 
ed  for  peace,  in  which  the  "  Mercury”  sup¬ 
ported  them.  Time  and  events  strengthened 
their  case.  As  the  war  lasted,  the  distress  in 
the  country  grew  worse.  In  1 8 1 2,  soon  after 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Percival,  there  were 
riots  in  Yorkshire  and  in  Nottinghamshire, 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
Fourteen  rioters  were  hanged  by  a  paternal 
government  at  York,  iu  January,  1813.  A 
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bill  was  passed,  enabling  the  magistrates  to 
search  for  arms,  and  disperse  tumultnous  as¬ 
semblages.  Debt  and  distress  accumulated. 
Mr.  Baines  did  whatever  it  was  in  the  power  of 
a  journalist  to  do,  by  decently  representing 
the  wrongs  of  these  matters  through  his  col¬ 
umns  ;  and  by  putting  up  with  the  abuse, 
misrepresentation  and  angry  hubbub  which 
greeted  him  from  his  opponents,  like  a  phi¬ 
losopher.  When  the  late  Lord  Sid  mouth 
brought  forward  a  bill  for  “  placing  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  preaching  of  Dissenting  minis¬ 
ters,”  our  sensible  and  active  friend  took  the 
field  at  once.  What!  prevent  people  from 
teaching  these  who  believe  in  them?  This 
was  a  sort  of  blasphemy  against  common 
sense  at  which  he  might  well  be  indignant. 
The  bill  took  itself  in  again.  On  the  other 
side,  even-handed,  Mr.  Baines  duly  snubbed 
those  Dissenters  who  refused  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  the  same  freedom  for  themselves.  In  all 
these  things,  he  acted  like  a  keen,  honest 
man;  and,  plainly,  it  was  because  the  truth 
lay  behind  all  he  did  that  he  gained  general  re¬ 
spect,  a  good  hearing,  and  an  ultimate  triumph. 

Napoleon,  having  broken  from  Elba  in  the 
astonishing  manner  known  to  mankind,  was 
finally  flung  into  8t.  Helena,  once  for  all ;  and 
the  great  wars  ended  in  not  only  checking  him, 
but  in  putting  down  the  French  Revolution, 
and  (as  the  Tories  fancied)  the  European 
movement  party  generally.  England  was 
left  with  illuminated  cities  and  financial  dis¬ 
tress.  The  landed  interest  got  a  Corn  Law 
put  on,  amidst  general  rioting.  Mr.  Baines 
was  its  opponent  from  the  first,  and  lived  to 
see  it  repealed. 

About  this  time  Edward  Baines  found 
another  yray  of  exercising  his  personal  influ¬ 
ence  ;  he  took  to  the  platform.  He  attended 
all  the  great  Leeds  meetings  against  the  In¬ 
come  Tax  ;  all  those  in  favor  of  religious 
liberty ;  always  the  same  clear,  energetic 
specimen  of  the  middle  class.  Reform  and 
Economy  were  Mr.  Baine’s  objects.  We  do 
not  find  him  rising  into  any  high  flights  of  in¬ 
spired  indignation  at  abuses;  what  he  hated 
in  them  was  their  absurdity.  His  career  was 
a  perpetual  admonition  to  Governments  to 
be  reasonable.  "  Sense,  gentlemen ;  for 
mercy’s  sake  a  little  sense!”  In  1817  he 
was  working  away  at  the  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form  movement.  They  called  the  old  system 
a  representation ;  when  little  two-penny  vil¬ 
lages — where  the  very  highway  was  over¬ 
grown  with  grass  and  weeds — returned  mem¬ 
bers,  while  large  towns,  containing  the  very 
bones  and  blood  of  the  country,  had  no 
members  at  all.  Mr.  Baines  held  forth  that 
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year,  once  during  a  Bnow-storm ;  and  it 
seems  the  innocent  solid  man  was  openly  stig¬ 
matised  as  a  traitor.  We  6nd  this  about  the 
only  time  that  he  was  stung  into  expressions 
of  indignation  ;  it  simmered,  however,  rather 
than  boiled  over,  in  two  or  three  far  from  vio¬ 
lent  “  leaders”  in  the  “  Leeds  Mercury.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  things  were  look¬ 
ing  very  bad  in  the  country  then.  Mr.  Henry 
Hunt,  an  orator  of  the  inflammable  kind,  was 
blazing  like  a  furnace,  6rst  in  one  place  and 
then  in  another.  Toryism,  of  course,  attri¬ 
buted  everything  that  was  wrong  to  the  cry 
for  Reform.  Accordingly,  information  was 
sent  to  Ministers,  in  a  notorious  “  green  bag,” 
of  conspiracies  in  various  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  :  secret  committees  of  both  Houses  were 
held,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus¬ 
pended.  The  Spy  System  was  in  full  force. 
Obscure  scoundrels,  in  the  employ  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  instigated  poor  people  to  mischief.  Mr. 
Baines,  through  the  “Murcury,”  was  one  of 
those  who  most  completely  exposed  this  in¬ 
famous  organisation,  and  courageously  de¬ 
nounced  its  tools  by  name. 

For  the  next  year  or  two  he  went  on  chiefly 
occupied  with  civic  matters,  aiding  public 
baths,  literary  societies,  and  savings  banks. 
The  year  1810  brought  distress  with  it  again; 
distress  brought  Henry  Hunt,  and  Petre,  a 
tailor,  who  had  exchanged  the  shop  board 
for  the  “stump.”  There  were,  moreover, 
loud  cries  fur  radical  reform.  Mr.  Baines 
helped  to  keep  some  moderation  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  This  year  produced  the  well-known 
Peterloo  Massacre,  of  infamous  memory. 
Seventy  or  eighty  thousand  persons  were  as¬ 
sembled  in  St.  Peter’s  Fields,  Manchester,  to 
petition  for  Parliamentany  Reform.  Hunt 
was  addressing  them,  when  the  magistrates 
ordered  the  yeomanry  to  take  them  into  cus¬ 
tody.  Into  all  that  helpless  crowd  of  work¬ 
ing  men,  assembled  there  with  their  wives 
and  families  to  utter  honest  complaints,  broke 
an  armed  inflamed  amateur  soldiery,  sabre  in 
hand,  slaying  wherever  slaying  was  easiest. 
Several  of  the  multitude  were  killed — hun¬ 
dreds  were  gashed  and  gored,  and  the  crowd 
was  scattered.  So  far  from  the  acred  bump¬ 
kins  who  dictated  this  murder  getting  any 
punishment,  they  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Prince  Regent.  The  great  Whig  gentry  of 
Yorkshire  met  to  petition  for  an  inquiry — 
and  for  assisting  in  that  object,  Elarl  Fitz- 
william  was  dismissed  from  the  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenancy  of  the  West  Riding. 

George  the  Fourth  ascended  the  throne 
in  1820,  and  diverted  attention  from  the 
odium  of  the  laws  against  liberty  known  as 


the  Six  Acts,  by  diverting  it  to  hie  royal 
Mrson,  by  his  celebrated  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  against  Queen  Caroline.  Here, 
again,  Mr.  Baines  steadily  supported  the 
reasonable  and  the  right.  He  aided  in  his 
quarter  of  the  world  to  get  the  “  Bill”  washed 
out  of  the  Augean  Parliament.  In  1822  he 
assisted  atone  of  the  great  Yorkshire  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform  Meetings  which  helped  to 
produce  the  subsequent  success  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill ;  he  also  exerted  himself  in  the 
Education  movement.  Nor  did  be  wholly 
neglect — like  two  many  public  men — his  own 
affairs  ;  for  he  privately  cultivated  land  with 
the  energy  which  he  brought  to  ail  his  un¬ 
dertakings  ;  snatching  several  patches  of  the 
wet,  unpromising  Chat  Moss  from  useless 
boggism,  and  converting  it  into  productive 
soil.  During  1824—1826,  occurred  the  great 
commercial  panic  which  ruined  so  many 
houses — among  others  the  Constables  and 
Ballantynes  of  Eldinburgh,  whose  fall  in¬ 
volved  Sir  Walter  Scott  m  bankruptcy. 

The  distress  of  that  time  hastened  the 
Reform  Movement.  “  Classic  Canning”  died 
in  1827,  and  the  Wellington  and  Peel  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  succeeded,  was  opposed  to 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  progress  gener¬ 
ally.  But  through  the  exertions  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
were  Grst  repealed,  and  soon  afterwards 
Government  had  to  give  way  on  the  Catholic 
question  also. 

The  death  of  George  the  Fourth  and  the 
accession  of  William  the  Fourth  caused  a 
general  election  in  1830.  At  this  crisis,  the 
“  Leeds  Mercury”  suggested  the  election  of 
Henry  Brougham  for  the  Riding;  a  measure 
which,  more  than  any  other,  showed  how 
Reform  was  advancing  towards  victory ;  for, 
one  of  the  most  decided  features  of  the  aa- 
rien  regime  was  the  superstition  of  “county- 
familyship.  The  county  families  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  introduction  of  a  stranger ;  the 
right  of  representation  being  their  private  pro¬ 
perty,  of  course  !  Against  this.  Brougham’s 
return  was  the  most  emphatic  protest ;  for 
Brougham  was  then  the  uncompromising 
man  of  the  people. 

Between  this  election  and  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  occured  the  French  Revolution 
of  1830,  when  Charles  the  Tenth  was  blown 
from  his  throne  in  an  ignominious  manner  by 
a  popular  explosion.  Parliament  met ;  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  resigned ;  Elarl  Grey 
was  sent  for  by  the  King,  and  Brougham 
took  his  seat  in  his  Cabinet  as  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  with  the  titles  of  Brougham  and  Vanx. 
This  administration  now  went  to  work  to 
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construct  the  plan  of  Reform  which  was 
brought  before  the  Commons  by  Lord  John 
Russell  on  the  1st  of  March,  1831.  The 
country  at  once  went  into  a  Reform  furor. 
The  second  reading  was  only  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one ;  and  a  hostile  amendment 
was  successful  in  committee  by  a  majority  of 
eight.  There  was  a  dissolution,  and  the  new 
Parliament  showed  a  majority  in  favor  of  the 
second  reading  of  three  hundred  and  sixty* 
seven  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-one.  The 
Bill  passed  through  the  House  under  the 
management  of  Lord  Althorp.  But  the 
troubles  of  the  Reform  party  began  all  over 
again  in  the  Lords.  While  the  tide  of  feel¬ 
ing  was  roaring  round  this  obstacle.  Parlia¬ 
ment  wiis  prorogued,  and  convened  again  in 
January,  1882.  There  was  now  a  loud  cry 
to  **  swamp  the  House  of  Lords,”  as  the 
process  of  creating  a  new  batch  of  peers  was 
called.  The  King  objected  to  this.  Minis¬ 
ters  resigned,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
could  not  form  an  administration.  These 
factions  delays  caused  immense  excitement 
through  the  country.  At  last,  the  King  re¬ 
called  Earl  Grey — the  opponents  of  the  Bill 
in  the  Lords  yielded — and  the  measure  re¬ 
ceived  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  7th  of  June. 
Through  all  the  struggle,  Mr.  Baines  was 
hard  at  work  in  the  Reform  cause  in  his  own 
section  of  the  country.  As  it  was  certainly 
for,  so  it  was  mainly  by  such  men  as  Edward 
Baines  that  the  great  change  was  made. 

The  Reform  Bill  enable  Leeds  among 
other  places  to  send  two  members  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  town  did  itself  the  honor  of 
choosing  for  one  of  them  Mr.  Macaulay,  then 
the  flower  of  all  the  “rising  men.” 

That  a  reformer,  and  one  of  brilliant  quali¬ 
ties,  should  have  been  returned  for  the  great 
manufacturing  town  of  his  own  district,  and 
the  scene  of  his  own  labors,  was,  it  would 
seem,  considered  by  Mr.  Baines  as  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  his  aims.  His  greatest  political  work 
was  done.  But  he  could  not  be  idle,  and  he 
turned  to  literature — ^literature  illustrative  of 
his  own  sphere  of  action — and  be  eagerly  set 
about  a  "  History  of  the  County  of  Lancas¬ 
ter.”  But  in  a  short  time  he  found  that  his 
political  race  was  by  no  means  run.  It  had 

Set  to  be  crowned  with  its  fitting  reward. 

[r.  Macaulay  got  a  splendid  Indian  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  there  was  a  vacancy  for  a  Leeds 
member.  Instantly  the  Lifaieral  electors 
thought  of  Mr  Baines.  The  way  in  which 
he  received  the  proposal  was  characteristic. 
The  modest,  sensible  middle-class  man,  could 
e  be  fit  for  such  an  honor  ? — to  go  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  a  House  which  had,  for  so  many  years. 
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been  filled  with  imperial  Wentworths  and 
sublime  Lascelles  I  Certainly,  most  English¬ 
men  kneel  as  tranquilly  as  a  camel  to  take 
up  anybody  who  desires  to  mount  him  ;  but 
Mr.  Baines,  after  a  show  of  some  sincerebut 
coy  reluctance,  consented,  was  returned,  and 
took  his  seat  in  February,  1834. 

His  Parliamentary  career  was  a  very  quiet, 
hard-working  one.  He  generally  supported 
the  Whig  Government,  but  kept  himself  in¬ 
dependent.  He  was  constantly  attending 
committees ;  appears  regularly  to  'have  got 
up  the  immense  public- document-stuff  of  the 
day  with  a  digestive  faculty  commonly  attri¬ 
buted  to  an  ostrich  ;  and  listened  patiently  to 
the  most  long-winded  constituents.  In  every¬ 
thing  we  find  him  Uiomely  and  unaffected  ; 
he  goes  to  dine  at  Lord  Brougham’s,  and 
meets  five  peers — writes  home  “  there  is  no 
affectation  of  rank  or  dignity.  The  most 
perfect  freedom,  I  may  say  equality,  pre¬ 
vails.”  How  modestly  the  brave  old  worker 
of  sixty  seems  to  rank  himself:  how  timidly, 
to  acknowledge  that  “  /  may  say,  equality 
prevails.”  There  is  a  straightforward  sim¬ 
plicity  in  the  way  in  which  he  accepts  his 
position  ;  it  does  not  diminish  our  respect  for 
him,  if  we  do  at  the  same  time  think  it  a  lit¬ 
tle  Indicrons — a  Httle  like  the  deportment  of 
the  celebrated  animal  in  Sterne,  that  seemed 
to  say,  “  Dont  beat  me  ;  but  if  you  like,  vou 
may  !” 

When  the  Whigs  were  dismissed  summarily 
by  William  the  Fourth,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  sent  for  from  Italy,  another  dissolution 
followed.  The  Conservatives  gained  a  hun¬ 
dred  members  in  the  new  Parliament ;  but 
Leeds  sent  its  faithful  Mr.  Baines  back  again. 
Soon  afterwards.  Sir  Robert  resigned,  having 
been  beaten  on  the  Irish  Church  question,  ana 
the  Melbourne  Administration  was  formed. 
In  1835,  there  was  a  considerable  agitation, 
occasioned  by  the  moot  point — whether  the 
House  of  Lonls  ought  not  to  be  re-modelled  ? 
A  rather  questionable  question,  thought  Mr. 
Baines.  He  pronounced  a  decided  negative, 
and  his  negative  doubtless  influenced  many. 
It  was  very  characteristic  of  him  that  he  was 
content  to  work  hard  for  every  practical  good 
—happy,  only  could  the  really  indispensable 
improvement  be  got.  Mr.  Baines  would  knock 
and  ring  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  Lords  ; 
would  halloo  at  the  windows  even  ;  but  break 
it  down — oh  no !  He  was  a  real  sturdy  friend 
of  all  that  was  old  in  England ;  would  purge, 
but  not  distroy  it.  He  reminds  one  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  old  peasant,  who  said  of  a  certain 
aged  tree,  “  Cut  it  down  1  I’d  rather  fall 
down  and  worship  it !”  He  had  in  his  heart 
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the  essence  of  what  is  best  in  the  Conserva¬ 
tism  of  England. 

In  reviewing  the  after  part  of  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  career,  we  find  him  supporting  Lord 
John  Russell  in  his  measures  in  favor  of 
Dissenters  ;  exerting  himself  in  favor  of 
Negroes  and  Aborigines  ;  and  straining  hard 
to  effect  certain  alterations  in  the  payments 
of  tithes  for  Uie  benefit  of  the  poorer  clergy. 
He  was  elected  for  Leeds  a  third  time  at  the 
general  election  on  the  demise  of  William 
the  Fourth.  This  time  he  succeeded  in  pas- 
ng  a  measure  for  the  Relief  of  Quakers, 
Moravians  and  Separatists  elected  to  Muni¬ 
cipal  Offices*’ — again  aiding  the  cause  of  re¬ 
ligious  liberty,  by  sparing  the  consciences  of 
the  earnest  and  pious  of  those  sects.  He  pro¬ 
tested,  too,  against  putting  down  the  Canadian 
rebellion  by  military  force ;  and  constantly 
laboEed  in  promoting  the  private  bills  re¬ 


lating  to  Leeds  and  Yorkshire.  He  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Education  Committee, 
and  an  early  supporter  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League. 

We  have  now  sketched  his  career  to  a 
period  when  old  age  came  on,  and  be  began 
to  feel  strongly  those  influences  which  ever 
rested  gravely  on  the  worthy  people  with 
whom  he  was  connected  in  private  life.  He 
withdrew  from  Parliament  at  the  period  of 
the  dissolution  of  1841.  His  closing  years 
were  spent  in  tranouillity.  His  death  took 
place  on  August  3rd,  1848. 

Edward  Baines’s  progress  through  ilfe  was 
a  part  of  the  process  ^  the  country,  during 
its  recent  beneficial  social  changes.  In  his 
bard  work,  bis  honesty,  and  his  open  good 
nature,  he  was  one  more  fine  specimen  of 
"  those  good  yeomen  whose  limbs  were  made 
in  England.” 
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O  SvMMXR,  Summer,  fresh,  ambrosial  Summerl 
With  tivf  blue  love-eyes  and  thy  verdant  robe, 
fnwoven  with  all  flowers,  and  dew-begemmed. 

Be  with  at  till  we  die  :  go  net  so  soon. 

When  Spring  waa  new  upon  the  virgin  plains. 

And  soft  winds  wOke  the  sleeping  buds  to  bloom. 
And  lambkins  frisked  about  the  laughing  rilla, 

I  loved  tliee,  Sommer,  and  I  love  thee  yet 

I  loved  thse  when  the  dark  foliage  rolled 
On  aombre  woods  most  like  a  stormy  sea. 

And  each  Wue  orb  waa  gazing  up  to  heaven. 

The  thsoatie  and  the  blukbira  piping  load. 

And  DOW  the  reaper  hath  long  gathered  in 
ilia  Autumn  stores,  and  sits  upon  the  hutch 
Watching  the  wheeling  swallows  while  they  fly. 
With  twitter,  ere  they  seek  a  wanner  sun. 

The  brook,  that  sang  ao  sweet  at  noon  of  day. 

When  the  tired  hind  lay  stretched  beneatl.  the  shade. 
Hath  lost  its  liquid  tone,  and  chants  a  dirge 
That  Bummer  goeth  from  the  fields  ao  soon. 

O  Summer,  Summer,  fresh,  ambrosial  Sommer ; 

The  bending  flowers  weep  dew-tears  and  mourn. 

And  I  mourn  with  them  ;  yet  if  thou  must  go 
ObJ  Come  again,  sweet  Sommer,  come  ri^t  soon. 
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son,  sufficed  to  contain  a  full  record  of  all 
known  principles  and  facts  of  importance, 
mixed  up  with  at  least  their  own  bulk  of 
theoretical  disquisitions  and  speculations. 
Six  or  more  octavos,  as  in  the  work  of 
Gmelin,  now  scarcely  afford  space  enough  to 
record  the  principles  and  facts  alone.  Spec¬ 
ulations  and  theoretical  disquisitions  are  far 
more  abundant  than  ever ;  but  they  find  their 
appropriate  place  in  the  many  periodical 
journals  and  in  the  multiplied  transactions  of 
learned  bodies  which  regularly  appear  in 
almost  every  European  language. 

Again,  in  relation  to  the  actual  extent  of 
the  science,  and  the  positive  effects  produced 
by  its  progress,  much  may  be  gathered  from 
the  size  of  the  body  of  literature  which  is 
now  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  its  various 
applied  branches.  Not  only  has  the  range 
of  pure  chemistry,  as  a  whole,  become  so 
vast  that  scarcely  any  one  mind  can  grasp 
it,  or,  in  a  fair  measure,  master  its  details ; 
while,  by  way  of  simplification,  separate  di¬ 
visions  have  successively  been  made  into 
mineral  and  organic,  and  the  latter  again  into 
animal  and  vegetable  chemistry ;  but  so  many 
new  arts  have  arisen  from  the  application  of 
its  principles  to  useful  and  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses,  and  so  many  new  books  are  devoted 
to  each  of  these  arts  exclusively,  that  a  really 
large  body  of  applied  chemical  literature  has 
gradually  accumulated  on  the  shelves  of  onr 
libraries.  To  the  present  article  we  have 
prefixed  the  titles  of  only  two  works — those 
of  Schubart  and  Knapp — which  profess  to 
treat  generally  of  the  applications  of  the 
science  to  all  the,  so-call^,  useful  arts  of 
life.  It  would  fill  a  bookseller’s  catalogue  to 
name  only  the  latest  published  and  best 
books  which  relate  to  all  the  separate  or 
special  branches.  We  possess  volumnious 
treatises,  not  only  on  lar^  subjects,  such  as 
Medical  Chemistry,  Pharmaceutical  Chemis¬ 
try,  Forensic  Chemistry,  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
istry,  Chemical  Oeolo^,  Chemical  Mineral¬ 
ogy,  (kc.;  but  on  more  limited  topics,  such  aa 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  of  porcelain,  of  glass, 
of  soda,  soap,  vinegar,  white  lead,  the  chlo- 


Among  the  modem  sciences  which,  in  their 
nature  and  progress,  partake  most  of  the 
character  of  the  advancing  material  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Chemistry 
holds  the  first  rank.  Of  that  advancing 
civilisation  it  may  even  be  smd  to  form  a 
main  part  or  element.  One  of  its  special 
duties  is  to  discover  hidden  and  unknown 
properties  and  uses  in  things — to  lay  open 
the  unsuspected  riches  of  kingdoms.  It 
suggests  also,  or  presides  over,  all  those  new 
and  growing  arts — not  purely  mechanical — 
by  which  wealth  and  power  are  conferred 
upon  the  countries  that  foster  them,  or  by 
which  future  dominion  and  rapid  pre-emi¬ 
nence  are  promised. 

No  branch  of  positive  knowledge  can  boost 
a  history  so  full  of  interest  and  romance  as 
this,  or  one  which  presents  a  more  tempting 
field  for  a  literary  excuruon,  either  to  a 
writer  or  to  a  reader.  The  more  recent  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  science,  however,  and  its  actual 
position,  are  onr  present  object;  and  we 
must  refer  those  refers,  who  desire  to  study 
the  history  in  detail,  to  the  well  known 
*  History  of  Chemistry,’  by  Dr.  Thomson,  or 
to  the  more  elaborate  German  work  of  Dr. 
Kopp. 

'There  are  several  extemporaneous  or  off¬ 
hand  ways,  in  which  the  progress  of  modem 
chemistiy,  in  extent  and  importance,  may  be 
judged  of,  by  persons  who  either  have  never 
been  familiar  with  its  principles,  or  who  have 
ceased  for  a  time  to  follow  its  advance. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  as  one  of 
the  easiest,  a  brief  consideration  of  the  exist- 
bg  literature  of  the  science.  Respeetbg 
this  p<mit,  several  things  are  deserving  of 
notice ;  and  first  stands  the  number  of  new 
books,  which  are  yearly  issuing  from  the 
press  m  the  various  countries  of  Europe  and 
America,  devoted  purely  to  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  its  principles.  Meantime,  the  latest 
and  most  complete  of  these  publications,  on 
the  pure  science,  exhibit  a  striking  evidence 
of  progress  in  this  particular, — whereas  some 
twenty  years  ago  three  or  four  octavo  vol¬ 
umes,  as  in  the  systems  of  Murray  and  Thom¬ 
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ride  of  lime,  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  of 
copper,  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  thousand 
other  compounds  which  the  chemical  arts 
and  chemical  pharmacy  daily  demand,  and 
of  which  our  Great  Exhibition  while  we  write 
is  displaying  to  its  millions  of  visitors  such 
magnificent  specimens.  The  extraction  of 
metals  from  their  ores — the  assaying  of  ores 
and  metals — the  special  extraction  of  gold 
and  silver — the  arts  of  enameling  on  iron,  of 
gilding  and^ilvering,  of  photography,  of  pyro- 
techny,  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing,  of 
malting  and  distilling,  of  preserving  timber,  of 
making  mortars  and  cements,  of  obtaining  gas 
from  coal  and  other  combustible  materials,  of 
preparing  mixed  metals, — and  the  many  other 
non-mechanical  arts,  with  which  a  visit  to 
the  workshops  of  our  great  manufacturing 
towns  would  probably  make  many  of  our 
readers  for  the  first  time  acquainted, — all 
these  possess,  consult,  and  are  more  or  less 
guided  by  their  own  chemical  kooks,  many 
of  them  by  periodical  journals,  written  spe¬ 
cially  to  elucidate  and  explain  their  own 
processes. 

Then,  as  a  symptom  of  progress,  the  rise 
of  the  science  in  the  general  estinoation  is 
most  significant.  It  must  have  been  remark¬ 
ed  by  everybody  whose  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  subject,  that  in  our  own  island 
chemistry  has  assumed  an  entirely  new  posi¬ 
tion  within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years. 
Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  only  three  or  four 
men  held  open  schools  for  teaching  its  most 
difficult  departments.  Scarcely  any  young 
persons  studied  it  as  a  branch  of  cilucation 
but  such  as  were  destined  for  the  medical 
profession ;  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  only 
very  superficially.  Now,  at  least  thirty  pro¬ 
fessors,  scattered  over  the  island,  teach  it 
systematically,  and  at  least  as  many  more 
instructed  chemists  obtain  a  living  by  super¬ 
intending  or  giving  advice  on  its  numerous 
practical  applications.  And  besides  medical 
students,  to  whom  all  educated  druggists 
must  be  added,  thousands  of  other  young 
men  are  attending  annual  and  systematic 
courses  ;  while  all  who  study  it  are  both  bet¬ 
ter  and  deeper  taught  thM  formerly,  and 
their  knowledge  more  severely  tested  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  examinations. 

It  is  true  that  our  old  univerrities  and  the 
newer  colleges,  which  tread  reverently  in  their 
footsteps,  give  as  yet  but  little  public  instruc¬ 
tion  in  this  science  and  pay  it  little  honour, — 
counting  their  non-medical  students  of  it  by 
threes  and  fives, — but  the  middle  classes  and 
the  masses  extensively  learn  it  in  other 
schools  of  less  pretension  both  at  home  and 


abroad  ;  and  it  is  thus  gradually  leavening 
the  people.  While  the  old  universities  have 
delayed  to  supply  the  general  wants,  or  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  our  progp-ess- 
ive  material  civilixation,  numerous  new  colleges 
and  schools  have  sprung  up,  partly  general, 
and  partly  special  in  their  objects,  to  meet  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  less  stationary  part 
of  our  population.  In  most  of  these  new 
schools,  chemistry  occupies  a  prominent 
place  as  a  branch  of  stud^  ;  while,  both  in 
connexion  with  them  and  m  many  separate 
localities,  laboratories  ha\e  been  erected,  in 
which  the  science  is  taught  experimentally 
and  analytically,  and  researches  are  under¬ 
taken  into  previously  unexplored  departments 
of  nature. 

Of  the  rate  at  which  the  science  is  now 
making  way,  a  popular  notion  may  be  formed 
from  the  contents  of  a  German  book.  The 
‘  llandworterbuch  der  reinen  und  angewand- 
ten  Chemie’  is  a  dictionary  of  pure  and  applied 
chemistry,  which  began  to  be  issued  a  few 
years  ago.  It  has  now  reached  the  beginning 
of  the  Tetter  K,  having  completed  only  ten 
letters  of  the  alphabet  Nevertheless,  to 
bring  up  its  accumulated  arrears,  a  supple¬ 
ment  of  440  pages  has  been  issued,  which  is 
now  only  commencing  the  letter  B.  The 
supplement,  in  fact,  contains  nearly  as  much 
matter  under  the  letter  A  as  the  body  of  the 
dictionary  itself — so  that  two  works  are,  in  re¬ 
ality,  proceeding  pari  pauu,  the  one  bringing 
up  the  arrears  of  the  other,  and  promising, 
when  complete,  to  fill  as  many  volumes.  This 
case  illustrates  not  only  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
chemical  knowledge  is  advancing,  but  the 
special  disadvantages  also  under  which  the 
students  and  teachers  of  progressive  knowl¬ 
edge  labour.  The  newest  text- books  are  al¬ 
ways  behind  the  state  of  the  science.  If  not 
already  in  arrear  before  they  issue  from  the 
press,  they  are  always  greatly  so  before  an 
edition  of  a  treatise  even  of  acknowledged 
merit  can  be  sold  off  among  a  limited  popu¬ 
lation  like  ours.  'Fhose  w^o  only  read  or 
teach  from  such  books  must,  therefore,  be 
behind  also.  Hence  the  necessity  of  purchas¬ 
ing  new  works  almost  monthly,  in  various 
tongues — of  continued  study  in  i^er  to  main¬ 
tain  a  familiarity  with  the  tiatue  qtto  of  the 
science— of  the  regulai' perusal  of  journals, 
and  of  the  personal  prosecution  of  laboratory 
experiment  and  research. 

Tlie  progress  of  chemistry  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  centuiy’  is  charaeteristi^ly  divided  into 
two  epochs.  During  the  first  thirty  years 
the  mineral  or  inorganic  branch  of  the  science 
received  the  principal  attention  of  chemists; 
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during  the  latter  twenty,  organic  chemistry 
has  been  gradually  attracting  to  itself  the 
larger  num^r  of  chemical  inyestigatora.  It 
has,  in  consequence,  advanced  not  only  in 
general  estimation,  but  also  in  actual  extent 
and  in  positive  importance,  in  proportionate 
degree.  In  the  history  of  the  inoi^nic  pe¬ 
riod,  the  names  of  Davy,  Dalton,  Wollaston, 
Prout,  Thomson,  and  feerxelius — all  but  one 
now  numbered  with  the  dead — occupy  a 
prominent  place.  But  the  long  career  and 
many  labours  of  feerzelius  connect  him  more 
than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries  with 
the  successive  leading  steps  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  from  1800  to  1848.  A  brief  outline 
of  his  scientific  life,  therefore — a  somewhat 
scanty  justice  having  been  done  him  in  this 
country  while  he  lived — besides  being  other¬ 
wise  very  instructive,  will  both  lighten  the 
graver  matter  of  our  pages,  and  will  enable 
us  to  present  to  the  reader,  in  a  somewhat 
connected  and  more  readable  form,  the  con¬ 
secutive  ad%’ances  of  the  science. 

In  the  year  1778,  Sweden  lost  the  illus¬ 
trious  Linnaeus,  but  in  the  August  of  the 
year  following  the  loss  was  replaced  by  the 
birth  of  Berxelius.  Early  an  orphan,  he  was 
for  some  years  under  the  care  of  a  stepfather, 
a  pious  Swedish  clergyman,  with  whom  ‘  he 
read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  every  morning, 
and  one  of  “Sturm’s  Reflections”  every 
afternoon,’  preparatory  to  his  daily  walk. 
In  the  course  of  one  of  these  walks,  it  is 
related,  that,  struck  with  his  eagerness  in 
collecting  plants,  and  with  the  acuteness  of 
his  observations,  his  stepfather  remarked, 
*  Jacob,  thou  hast  talent  enough  to  walk  in 
the  footsteps  either  of  Linnseus  or  Cartouche, 
— I  hope  thou  hast  God  before  thy  eyes,  and 
80  wilt  thou  do  the  former.’  Yet  for  some 
time  he  gave  little  prospect  of  the  fulfilment 
of  these  hopes.  Bandied  about  from  house  to 
house,  and  brought  up  among  connexions 
who  looked  upon  him  as  a  burden,  his  vigour, 
though  unbroken,  was  long  subdued.  When 
his  childhood  was  over,  he  spent  four  un¬ 
profitable  years  at  the  school  of  Norkoping, 
and  quitted  it,  along  with  some  other  young 
men,  for  the  University  of  Upsala,  in  the 
autumn  of  1796.  But  opposite  to  his  name, 
in  the  list  forwarded  by  the  Rector  of  the 
school  to  the  University  authorities,  were  the 
words  ‘  indifferent  in  behaviour  and  of  doubt¬ 
ful  hope.’  He  was  received,  therefore,  with 
reserve,  and  regarded  with  suspicion.  His 
first  year  was  passed  idly;  and,  his  small 
patrimony— ori^nally  200  rix-dollars  (17/.), 
and  the  ninth  part  of  a  small  farm — being 
then  exhausted,  he  engaged  himself  as  tutor 


to  a  family  in  Elast  Gothland.  'The  necessity 
of  teaching  made  him  here  somewhat  im¬ 
prove  himself,  till,  having  obtained  a  stipend- 
mm  {mi  exhibition  or  bursary)  he  returned 
to  college  in  1798.  He  now  underwent  what 
is  called  the  Medico- philosophical  Examen  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable — considering  the  emi¬ 
nence  he  afterwards  obtained  in  this  line — 
that  Afrelius,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
was  so  dissatisfied  with  his  answers,  as  to 
say  to  his  brother  professors,  *  that  he  would 
not  send  the  young  man  back  if  they  were 
satisfied  with  him.’  He  was  not  absoluteljr 
turned  back,  therefore,  but  his  second  exami¬ 
nation  was  postponed  for  a  year.  It  was 
possibly  this  partial  disgrace  which  at  length 
aroused  him  to  exertion  ;  and  the  objections 
of  Afxelius  may  have  turned  his  special 
attention  to  Chemistry.  He  was  nineteen 
years  of  age  ;  and  he  began  to  frequent  the 
laboratory  of  the  professor,  then,  as  now,  in 
the  continental  universities,  open  to  the  stu¬ 
dents.  But  his  evil  name  accompanied  him 
thither.  On  one  of  his  first  visits  he  was 
encountered  by  the  question,  ‘  if  he  under¬ 
stood  the  difference  between  a  laboratory  and 
a  kitchen  ?’  and,  finally,  the  treatment  of 
Ekeberg,  the  laborator,  drove  him  from  it  in 
disgust.  Meanwhile  he  studied  assiduously 
at  his  lodgings,  without  counsel  or  advice. 
War  was  now  raging  between  phlogiston  and 
oxygen.  The  teachers  adhered  to  the  old 
fmth — the  despised  pupil  took  up  the  new, 
and  succeeded,  in  his  own  apartments,  in 
preparing  oxygen  gas,  and  showing  the 
combustion  of  various  substances  in  it  to 
his  fellow  students,  although  in  the  labora¬ 
tory,  for  a  whole  year,  me  attempt  had 
been  made  in  vain.  In  our  own  days  of 
experimental  dexterity,  what  a  picture  does 
this  present  of  the  condition  of  laboratories 
and  of  the  skill  of  laborators  in  the  year 
1 800  !  And  how  much  does  the  following 
incident  teach  us ! 

One  afternoon,  on  entering  the  laboratory, 
a  glass  retort  caught  his  eye,  which  the  pro- 
[  fessor  had  unwillingly  taken  from  his  closet 
I  in  the  morning,  for  some  necessaiy  experi¬ 
ment,  with  many  injunctions  to  carefulness  and 
a  safe  return.  For  a  glass  retort  Berxelius 
had  long  been  wishing,  with  a  view  to  an 
experiment  he  desired  to  perform  at  home. 
Snatching  at  the  unexpected  good  luck,  with 
an  absence  of  scruple  such  as  seen  collectors 
often  display,  he  carried  home  the  prize,  and 
there,  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  night, 
observed  the  phenomenon  he  longed  to  see, 
and  by  which  he  was  led  to  his  first  chemical 
discovery.  'The  searching  spirit  which  many 
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rears  before  bad  struck  his  stepfather  in  the 
child,  had  b^un  again  to  animate  the  young 
man.  With  the  stolen  retort  he  not  only 
increased  his  own  knowledge,  but  added  al.so 
to  that  of  mankind  at  large.  Though  as  yet 
scarcely  looked  upon  as  a  student,  he  was 
already  on  the  highway  of  discovery ;  and 
though  years  of  difficulty  and  struggle  after¬ 
wards  ^set  the  man,  this  keen  spirit  never 
once  forsook  him — it  increased  only  in  energy 
as  the  obstacles  increased  with  which  he  had 
to  contend.  The  summer  of  1799  was  spent 
by  him  in  an  apothecary’s  shop  in  Wadstena, 
where,  from  an  Italian,  he  learned  the  art  of 
working  in  glass ;  his  after  dexterity  in  an 
art  now  so  indispensable  in  the  laboratory, 
will  be  long  remembered  by  all  his  pupils. 
Having  passed  the  winter  in  Upsala,  he  was 
employed  during  the  ensuing  summer  as 
assistant  to  a  physician  at  the  mineral  waters 
of  Medevi.  These  waters  he  analysed,  and 
made  them  the  subject  of  his  thesis  at  his 
second  examen,  in  December,  1800.  But, 
now  again,  Afzelius  opposed  him  at  his  ex¬ 
amination.  He  had  no  confidence,  he  said, 
in  the  analyses  of  the  young  man ;  and, 
finally,  he  recommended  him  ‘to  go  to  the 
University  of  Lund,  where  he  might  possibly 
have  better  luck.’  Tlie  difficulties,  however, 
were  at  last  got  over,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
pass.  Meanwhile  he  had  made  researches  on 
the  production  of  nitric  ether,  on  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  nitrous  oxide,  and  other  subjects 
then  little  understood.  These  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Afzelius,  by  whom  they  were 
sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stock¬ 
holm.  After  three  years  the  secretary  of 
that  learned  body  returned  them  with  the 
brief  remark,  ‘  that  they  did  not  acknowledge 
the  new  nomenclature !’ 

Here  then  we  seem  to  stand  on  the  very 
threshold  of  modem  chemistry.  Phlogiston 
was  not  yet  abandoned  by  that  very  scientific 
academy,  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  led  the  van  in  chemical 
views  and  nomenclature. 

The  discovery  of  Volta,  in  1 800,  had  excited 
Berzelius  to  make  experiments  with  the  new 
pile  on  the  human  body ;  these  formed  the 
subject  of  his  dissertation  at  his  licentiate’s 
examen  in  1 802.  llie  following  year  he  set¬ 
tled  in  Stockholm,  and  was  appointed  Ad¬ 
junct  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy 
m  the  College  of  Medicine.  In  1 804  he  took 
his  Doctor’s  Degree,  eight  years  after  leaving 
NorkOping ;  but  it  was  not  till  1807  that  he 
was  appointed  actual  Professor  in  the  School 
of  MMicine  of  Stockholm,  an  office  which  he 
held  for  nearly  forty  years.  Still  the  Aca¬ 


demy — whose  proceedings  he  afterwards  di¬ 
rects  for  so  many  years — refused  to  pub¬ 
lish  his  papers  ;  less  generous  minds  could 
see  no  genius  in  one  iimom  an  unfavourable 
reputation  had  followed  from  school  and  from 
university.  He  associated  himself,  therefore, 
with  his  friend  Hisinger  in  the  publication  of 
the  ‘  Afhandlingar  i  fysik,  Komi  och  Minera- 
logie,’  which  subsequently  attained  so  much 
celebrity.  His  perseverance  finally  triumph¬ 
ed.  In  1808  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  ;  in  1810  acted  as  its  president; 
in  1813  a  yearly  pension  was  assigned  him, 
as  had  formerly  been  done  to  Scheele,  on 
condition  ‘  that  he  should  communicate  to 
the  Acrdemy  the  researches  they  had  for¬ 
merly  despised  ;’  and,  finally,  in  1818,  during 
his  absence  in  Paris,  he  was  elected  Perpe¬ 
tual  Secretary.  This  appointment  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  science  of  his  native 
country  ;  and  the  pecuniary  and  other  diffi¬ 
culties  under  which  he  had  hitherto  laboured 
were,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  great  measure 
removed. 

Tlie  early  life  of  Berzelius  was  a  constant 
struggle  with  poverty,  with  unkindness,  and 
with  many  difficulties,  which  had  originated 
in  an  idle,  listless,  and  unconciliatory  disposi¬ 
tion,  itself  the  fruit  of  a  depressed  and  half- 
broken  spirit.  How  different  the  opinion 
formed  of  him  by  his  teachers  from  that 
which  his  pupils  and  friends  universally  en¬ 
tertained  in  after  life.  The  mental  discipline 
he  underwent  at  college  probably,  however, 
improved  him  as  a  man  ;  and,  had  he  not 
thus  been  almost  forced  into  the  study  of  ex¬ 
perimental  science,  to  which  his  mind  seemed 
early  and  naturally  predisposed,  he  might 
have  passed  a  life  of  little  comfort  to  him¬ 
self,  and  of  no  value  to  his  country. 

It  is  from  1803  that  the  researches  of  the 
Swedish  chemist  link  themselves  with  all  the 
main  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  present  century.  The  era  of  modem 
chemistry  may  be  said  to  have  dawned  when 
the  oxygen  of  Lavoisier  began  to  get  the 
better  of  the  phlogiston  of  Stahl,  and  the 
balance  to  be  recognised  as  an  indispensable 
instrument  of  research.  It  fairly  commenced 
when  the  discoveries  of  Volta  and  Galvani  not 
only  made  men  acquainted  with  a  new  power 
which  evidently  influenced  the  chemical  rela¬ 
tions  of  bodies,  but  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
experimenter  a  new  and  most  effective  instru¬ 
ment  of  investigation.  In  the  successful 
hands  of  Davy  this  instrument  soon  after 
led  to  the  most  felicitous  results.  In  1803 
Berzelius  published  a  paper  on  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  saline  compounds  by  galvanism  ; 
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fire  years  later  Davy,  by  tbe  same  agent,  de¬ 
composed  the  alcalies ;  and,  while  the  world 
was  ringing  with  this  latter  discorery,  ‘  I  suc- 
ceeded,°  says  the  Swedish  Philosopher,  *  in 
going  a  step  farther ;  and,  by  tbe  aid  of  quick¬ 
silver,  decomposed  the  alcaline  earths  and  am¬ 
monia,  of  which  I  informed  Davy,  who  acknow¬ 
ledged,  in  his  reply,  ‘  that  this  reduction  was 
pre>nously  unknown  to  him.’  Thus  within 
twenty  years  were  two  revolutions  made  in 
chemical  knowledge  and  theory,  and  each  by 
the  use  of  a  new  tool.  The  balance  estab¬ 
lished  the  views  of  Lavoisier,  the  galvanic 
battery  wrought  the  discoveries  of  Davy. 

These  discoveries  were  the  foundation  of 
the  Electro- Chemical  theory,  and  became  in¬ 
timately  connected  also  with  what  is  called 
the  Atomic  theory,  or  the  doctrine  of  definite, 
equivalent,  and  multiple  proportions.  The 
study  of  the  mutual  and  relative  influences 
and  re-actions  of  atoms  or  molecules,  insen¬ 
sible  in  size,  and  acting  at  insen^ble  distances, 
— of  the  laws  by  which  these  are  regulated 
or  determined, — of  the  sensible  effects  which 
accompany,  or  follow,  from  the  mutual  com¬ 
binations  and  disjunctions  of  these  molecules, 
— and  of  the  modifications  which  circum¬ 
stances  or  agents,  under  or  beyond  our  con¬ 
trol,  impose  upon  the  manifestation  of  these 
laws,  and  upon  their  results  ; — forms,  in 
reality,  a  large  part  of  the  whole  field  of 
chemical  inquiry.  Its  deepest  doctrines  and 
researches  are  entirely  molecular,  and  the 
pure  science  has  become  a  refined  depart¬ 
ment  of  physics.  The  foundation  of  the 
Atomic  theory  was  laid  by  the  researches  of 
Wenzel  and  Richter,  in  Germany ;  but  this 
theory  was  first  made  the  basis  of  a  new 
system  of  Chemical  Philosophy  by  our  Eng¬ 
lish  Dalton.  To  the  latter,  and  to  Dr.  Prout, 
as  speculative  philosophers,  it  owes  much  ; 
and  very  much  also,  to  the  experimental  re-  | 
searches  of  Wollaston  and  Thomson.  But 
the  analytical  labours  of  Berzelius,  which  were 
devoted  for  so  many  years  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  what  are  called  Atomic  weights  or  com¬ 
bining  proportionals,  and  the  investigations 
of  Gay  Lussac  on  the  combining  volumes  of 
gases  and  vapours,  contributed  more  to  the 
rational  establishment  of  this  new  system 
than  those  of  any  other  individual  chemists. 
Many  co-operated,  however,  in  different  de¬ 
grees  ;  and  a  valuable  sketch  of  its  progrress, 
and  of  the  shares  of  tbe  several  fellow -la¬ 
bourers,  will  be  found  in  an  able  treatise  ‘  On 
the  Atomic  ITieory,’  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  of 
which  a  second  edition  has  recently  appeared 
from  the  Oxford  press. 

Tbe  mnltipliea  analytical  researches  of 


Berzelius  may  be  said  to  have  given  rise  also 
to  the  now  most  recondite  and  difficult  de¬ 
partment  of  analytical  chemistry.  The 
Knowledge  bearing  upon  the  inorganic, — so 
refined  and  abstruse  a  portion  of  this  depart¬ 
ment, — has  been  extended  and  enlarg^  by 
several  of  his  pupils,  and  especially  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Heinrich  Rose,  of  Berlin.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  to  have  been  digested 
and  matured  m  the  ‘  Ausfiihrliches  Uand- 
buch  der  Analytischen  Chemie’  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  analyst.  For  Professor  Rose’s 
‘  Manual’  is  a  book  of  2000  octavo  pages  ; 
and  yet,  like  nearly  all  our  chemical  bwks,  it 
was  already  behind  the  time  before  the  last 
sheet  issued  from  the  press. 

These  analyses  led  successively  to  the  dis¬ 
covery,  in  Sweden  and  elsewhere,  of  many 
new  elemental^'  bodies.  By  a  simple  or  ele¬ 
mentary  body  chemists  mean  one  which  is 
incapable  by  any  known  methods  of  being 
resolved  into  two  or  more  other  bodies  dif¬ 
fering  from  itself.  Compound  bodies  again 
consist  of,  and  can  by  known  means  be  re¬ 
solved  into,  two  or  more  elements  regarded  as 
simple.  Of  such  elementary  bodies  only 
twenty-nine  were  known  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  ;  we  are  now  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  sixty-three.  This  fact  will  illustrate 
to  the  general  reader  one  great  feature  in  the 
progress  of  modem  chemistry.  But  to  the 
chemist  the  discovery  of  thirty-four  new  ele¬ 
mentary  bodies  implies  an  amount  of  painful 
research, — preceding  and  following  each  dis¬ 
covery,— of  which  words  can  convey  to  the 
uninitiated  no  adequate  idea. 

It  is  not  merely  that  the  satisfactory  iso¬ 
lation  of  a  new  element  is  itself  a  work  of 
I  long  and  discriminating  labour,  or  that  it  im¬ 
poses  almost  endless  after-inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  its  relations  and  combinations  with  other 
IxMies  ;  but  such  a  discovery  casts  a  doubt 
upon  all  past  analyses  of  a  particular  cla^s, 
and  renders  imperative  a  repetition  of  many 
most  serious  investigations.  The  way  in 
which  each  analytic^  discovery  thus  throws 
us  back,  as  it  were,  will  appear  by  a  simple 
illustration.  It  was  early  discovered  that  the 
mineral  matter  of  plants  contained  silica — 
the  substance  of  flint — in  considerable  quan¬ 
tity.  Yet,  this  substance  was  supposed  to 
form  no  part  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  to 
be  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  till  an  analysis  of  the  feathers  of 
birds  proved  that  they  too  contained  silica  in 
a  very  sensible  proportion.  It  was  sought 
for,  therefeue,  in  the  natural  covering — the 
hair  of  animals  and  man  ;  and  new  analyses 
proved  it  to  be  present  there  also.  But  if 
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in  the  hair  it  must  be  in  the  blood,  from  1 
which  all  the  parts,  of  the  body  are  formed 
and  draw  their  constant  support.  Renewed 
examinations  of  the  blood,  accordingly,  dis¬ 
covered  it  there,  and  thus  new  light  was 
thrown  upon  animal  physiology,  and  upon 
the  natural  relations  between  ^ants  and  ani¬ 
mals. 

So  also  in  nearly  all  our  analyses  of  the 
ashes  of  plants  and  of  the  parts  of  animals 
common  salt  had  been  found  in  comparative¬ 
ly  small  proportion.  But  recent  research, 
conducted  after  improved  methods,  has 
shown  that  some  at  least  of  these  ashes  con¬ 
tain  this  sub.stance  in  much  larger  proportion 
than  was  previously  believed ;  they,  there¬ 
fore,  suggest  the  necessity  of  repeating  all 
our  expenments  in  this  held  before  the  true 
composition  of  the  inorganic  part  of  living 
beings  can  be  said  to  be  ascertained.  Iodine, 
in  like  manner,  early  found  in  marine  plants, 
has  recently  been  detected  in  the  common 
cress,  and  many  other  plants  which  grow  in 
fresh  water.  Must  we  not  expect  to  find  it 
in  all  plants  ?  Is  its  presence  not  necessary 
to  the  healthy  sustenance  of  animals  ? 
Fluorine  exists  in  sea-water  and  in  marine 
plants.  But  it  exists  also  in  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  all  animals,  in  milk  and  in  blood. 
It  must  therefore  be  present  in  all  vegetable 
food,  and  must  be  necessary  to  the  healthy 
growth  both  of  plants  and  animals.  In  the 
past  analyses,  however,  of  the  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  plants  on  which  we  live,  it  has 
neither  been  sought  for  nor  detected.  The 
same  imperfect  process  of  preparing  the  ash 
of  plants  and  animals,  which  has  caused  a 
portion  of  the  common  salt  to  disappear,  has 
probably  also  lessened  the  true  amount  both 
of  iodine  and  of  fluorine  in  the  -specimens 
hitherto  analysed.  Even  bromine  may  pos¬ 
sibly  not  be  absent  from  plants  and  animals, 
if  carefully  sought  for.  'fhose  who  are  aware 
of  the  amount  of  analytical  labour  which 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  expended 
upon  this  branch  of  analysis,  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  physiology,  will  be 
able  to  estimate  the  nature  of  the  task  which 
awaits  the  chemist,  by  whom  it  must  all  be 
repeated.  In  this  way  new  discoveries  in 
chemistry  are  continually  harking  us  back. 
Old  analyses  in  the  inorganic  kingdom,  though 
useful  to  a  certain  extent,  all  become  from 
time  to  time  un- trustworthy,  and  the  labours 
of  years  must  be  gone  over  again.  But  this 
is  only  the  periodical  retiring  of  the  monthly 
wave,  which  at  the  next  spring-tide  may  as¬ 
sert  a  wider  and  more  seoure  dominion  than 
it  ever  possessed  before. 


It  is  in  connection  with  mineralogy  that  the 
inorganic  chemistry  of  our  time  ^ds  one  of 
its  most  indisputable  triumphs,  the  atomic 
theory  one  of  its  most  interesting  applications, 
and  chemical  analysis  the  field  of  its  most 
arduous  and  constantly  renewing  ta-sks.  Bom 
in  a  country  rich  in  minerals,  and  abounding 
in  mineral  wealth,  Berzelius  and  most  of  his 
chemical  pupils  and  successors  in  Sweden 
have  dedicated  much  of  their  attention  to  the 

S reductions  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Before 
im,  Klaproth  and  others  had  analysed  many 
of  these  substances,  without  knowing  or  even 
thinking  of  any  general  principle,  by  which 
either  the  results  of  their  analyses  might  be 
tested,  or  the  minerals  themselves  classified 
and  arranged. 

It  was  after  his  visit  to  England,  in  1812, 
that  Berzelius  threw  into  a  methodical  form 
the  results  of  his  numerous  mineral  analyses, 
and  applied  to  them  the  new  views  in  respect 
to  the  electro-chemical  relations  of  bodies,  and 
the  proportions  in  which  they  combine  with 
each  other.  In  1814  the  Swedish  edition  of 
his  “  Application  of  Chemical  Proportions  to 
Mineralogy”  was  published.  Within  a  few 
years  it  was  known  and  reprinted  in  most 
European  languages.  Its  illustrations  were 
subsequently,  from  time  to  time,  augmented, 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  was  based 
more  firmly  fixed,  by  numerous  fresh  analyses 
executed  by  himself  and  others.  The  most 
complete  form  in  which  his  latest  views  have 
yet  appeared,  is  in  the  “  Berzelius’s  Neues 
Chemisches  Mineral  System”  of  Professor 
Rammelsberg,  of  Berlin,  published  in  1847  ; 
while  the  book  which  at  present  most  fully 
represents  the  actual  condition  of  chemical 
mineralogy  is  the  “  llandworterbuch  der 
Chemlschen  Theils  der  Mineralogie”  of  the 
same  author,  with  its  four  several  supple¬ 
ments.* 

To  those  who  are  capable  of  contrasting  the 
old  mineralogy  with  the  new,  the  happy 
conclusions,  which  the  numerous  analytical 
labours  of  Berzelius  and  his  pupils  have  suc¬ 
cessively  attained  in  this  branch  of  science, 
appear  very  striking.  What  was  formerly 
an  undigested  collection  of  rude  stones, 
brought  together  according  to  no  natural  law, 
and  arranged  only  according  to  weight,  colour, 
hardness,  or  form,  more  or  less  imperfectly 


*  This  work  proMoU  another  inatance  of  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  chemical  progreee.  It  waa  published  in 
Berlin,  in  1841,  and  eootaiaa  7S8  pages.  The  last  of 
the  four  anpplemente  appeared  in  1849,  and  they 
contain,  in  all,  '68  pages.  The  new  matter  of  this 
last  eight  yean  is  equiu  in  bulk  to  all  that  waa  known 
befonl 
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determined,  analytical  chemistry  has  classified 
into  families  and  groups,  beautifully  scientific, 
and  characterise  by  singular  analogies  in 
form  and  composition.  It  has  established 
close  relations  among  individuals  and  classes, 
such  as  could  not  previously  be  even  suspected 
to  exist.  It  has  afforded  to  the  philosophical 
generaliser  the  meiyis  of  tesUng  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  analyses,  of  determining  what  is  essen¬ 
tial  or  otherwise  to  the  composition  of  a  min¬ 
eral,  and  of  thus  assigning  to  it  its  proper 
place  in  his  groups  and  system.  And  re¬ 
acting,  as  all  such  special  investigations  do, 
upon  pure  chemistry,  the  development  of 
this  branch — uniting  in  itself  the  joint  in¬ 
vestigation  of  composition  and  of  crystalline 
form — has  made  known  the  existence  of 
analogies  and  relations  among  long  familiar 
elementary  bodies,  of  which  the  study  of 
merely  artificial  combinations  had  previously 
given  \is  no  intimation.  It  has  been  recog¬ 
nised,  in  short,  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is  nature’s  laboratory,  in  which  she  is  con¬ 
tinually  carrying  on  an  endless  variety  of 
chemical  operations,  the  results  of  which,  like 
those  which  are  obtained  in  our  own  la^ra- 
tories,  belong  altogether  to  the  domain,  and 
are  subjected  to  the  recognised  laws,  of 
chemical  science.  Mineralogy,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  not  purely  physical,  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
subordinate  branch  of  inorganic  chemistry. 
Pure  minerals  must  be  arranged,  like  all 
other  pure  chemical  combinations,  and  like 
them  are  capable  of  being  represented  by 
definite  literal  formulae. 

No  one  who  has  not  himself  been,  for  some 
time,  occupied  with  mineral  analysis,  can  have 
any  idea  of  the  world  of  time  and  labour  which 
has  been  spent  in  the  analytical  investigation 
of  mineral  compounds.  Among  the  thousands 
of  specimens  which  adorn  our  cabinets,  one 
beautiful  group,  long  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  zeolites — hydrated  silicates  of  alu¬ 
mina,  with  lime,  po^h,  and  soda,  chemists 
now  call  them — is  well  known  to  mineral¬ 
ogists.  The  drawers  now  before  us  contain 
aTOut  fifty  species  belonging  to  this  group. 
We  take  up,  at  random,  a  specimen  of  Lau- 
monite,  named  from  its  discoverer,  Gillet  de 
Laumont.  This  mineral  has  been  analysed, 
successively,  by  Vogel,  Gmelin,  Dufrenoy, 
Connel,  Von  Babo,  Delffs,  Domeyko,  Mala- 

futi,  and  Durocher.  Nine  analytic^  chemists 
ave  each,  at  successive  periods,  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  labours  of  their  predecessors,  de¬ 
voted  some  weeks  to  the  examination  of  this 
one  steme ;  and  yet  its  chemical  formula  and 
most  natural  relations  are  still  open  to  ques¬ 
tion.  On  a  moderate  calculation,  an  amount 
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I  of  chemical  activUv  e^ual  to  that  of  four  long 

I  and  laborious  analytical  lives,  has  been  ex- 

j  pended  in  elucidating  the  compositions  of 
these  seolitic  minerals  alone.  How  long  must 
it  be  before  a  reasonable  man  can  expect 
chemical  mineralogy  to  arrive  at  its  final 
settlement  ? 

Our  space  admits  only  of  an  allusion  to 
the  beautiful  researches  into  the  relation  of 
chemical  composition  to  crystalline  form  in 
natural  and  artificial  compounds,  which  have 
given  Mitscherlich  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  conjoined  history  of  chemistry  and  mine¬ 
ralogy.  Isomorphism,  Dimorphism,  Isodi- 
morphism,  and  the  doctrine  of  lleplacement, 
are  all  subjects  suggestive  to  any  one  well 
read  in  the  history  of  chemical  progress,  of 
many  successive  labours  ;  of  memoirs  and  ex¬ 
periments  full  of  beauty  ;  and  of  numerous 
partial  but  gradually  widening  generalisations. 
But  in  this  branch,  as  in  the  direct  analyses 
of  our  zeolitic  minerab,  a  single  page  of  a 
‘  systematic  treatise’  comprehends  often  the 
results  of  whole  lives  of  thought  and  toil. 
The  young  student,  as  he  masters  the  page 
before  him,  acquires  the  knowledge  of  grey¬ 
haired  philosophers  in  the  maturity  of  their 
fame  and  fortune.  Yet  he  can  never  look 
upon  hb  learning  with  the  interest  which 
those  men  feel  who  are  familiar  with  the  dif¬ 
ficult  passages  and  hard  struggles  through 
which  the  fame  has  been  achieved,  or  the 
knowledge  arrived  at,  which  the  page  em¬ 
bodies. 

Before  quitting  thb  topic,  however,  we  must 
spare  a  few  words  for  that  subtle,  almost 
microscopic,  branch  of  qualitative  analysb, 
where  the  blowpipe  b  made  an  instrument  of 
research  in  mineralogy'  and  inorganic  cbemb- 
try.  To  Jlerzelius  the  world  owes  the  first 
treatbe  which  brought  the  blowpipe  into 
general  use  among  chembts.  Hb  volume 
‘  On  the  Use  of  the  Blowpipe  in  Chembtry 
and  Mineralogy’*  appeared  in  Swedbh  in 
1820,  and  contained  the  results  of  many 
years’  experience  of  hb  own,  added  to  the 
earlier  knowledge  he  had  acquired  from  the 
personal  instructions  of  Gahn.  Among  the 
men  of  whom  Berzelius  always  retained 
an  affectionate  and  grateful  remembrance, 
was  Assessor  Gottlieb  Gahn.  Already  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  but  full  of  the  mineralogical 
knowledge  of  his  time,  and  skilled  above 
every  other  Swede  in  the  employment  of  the 
blowpipe  in  chemical  inquiry,  he  encouraged 

•  Om  Anvindsnde  i  Kemien  o<4 

Mineralogien.  Stockholm,  18S0.  It  was  tranw 
lated  into  Qcmuui,  Frcneli,  Engliah,  Italian,  and 
Russiao. 
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by  his  kindlr  notice  and  sympathy  the  rising 
cnemist,  while  still  straggling  with  early  dif 
ficulties.  He  communicate  to  him,  also, 
all  the  practical  skill  which  the  Swedish  as- 
sayefs,  from  before  the  time  when  Stahl  used 
the  blowpipe  in  1700,  had  been  gradually 
accumulating,  and  of  which  Bergman,  with 
the  assistance  of  Gahn,  then  his  pupil,  had 
already  published  a  synopsis  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  '  Chemical  Essays.’*  The 
filial  spirit  of  a  grateful  scholar  appeared  in 
what  we  have  heard  Berzelius  say,  long  after 
Gahn’s  death,  about  his  own  book  on  the 
blowpipe  :  ‘  Most  of  what  I  recorded  there  I 
learned  from  Gahn  ;  I  have  only  put  it  into 
my  own  words.’  Of  late  this  branch  of 
inquiry  has  also  received  great  extension ; 
and  the  work  of  Plattner  (‘  Die  Probirkunst 
mit  dem  Lothrohr,’)  which  has  been  done 
into  English  by  Dr.  Muspratt,  is  now  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority.  • 

Within  the  domain  of  inorganic  chemistry, 
yet  another  field  of  va.st  extent  is  now  under¬ 
going  the  operation  of  clearing.  To  speak 
in  the  language  of  a  North  American  settler, 
the  trees  are  partially  cut  down  ;  a  few  have 
already  been  burned  ;  the  first  seed  has  been 
sown  upon  the  spread  ashes  ;  and  the  green 
blade  is  beginning  to  cover  with  verdure  the 
primeval  soil.  To  Geology,  the  twin  sister 
of  Mineralogy,  but  of  wider  grasp  by  far  and 
of  loftier  mind.  Chemistry  has  for  many  years 
been  offering  her  occasional  aid.  But  the 
rough  blockers-out  of  the  young,  science  were 
not  prepared  by  their  knowledge  or  pursuits 
to  appreciate  the  nature  and  causes  of  by  far 
the  largest  class  of  the  manifold  phenomena 
which  the  crust  of  our  earth  exhibits. 

The  daring  mind  of  Davy  made  the  first 
bold  application  of  chemical  knowledge  to 
the  explanation  of  the  most  impressive 

{ihysico-geological  phenomena  which  the  sur- 
ace  of  the  globe  now  exhibits.  The  metal 
potassium,  one  of  his  great  discoveries,  takes 
fire  on  contact  with  cold  water,  produces 
much  heat,  and  liberates  a  large  volume  of 
elastic  (hydrogen)  gas.  This  property  of 
his  new  metal  earned  the  philosopher’s  mind 
at  once  to  the  burning  volcano  and  the  shat¬ 
tering  earthquake.  ‘  Give  me,’  he  said,  ‘  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  potassium  or  sodium,  or  other 
analogous  metals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  let  the  waters  of  the  sea  descend  to  them, 
and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  volcano  and  of 
the  earthquake  may  be  produced.’  There  is 
no  impossibility — scarcely  an  improbability, 

*  The  Eogluh  tnocUtion  of  this  work  wm  pal> 
lished  in  London — the  first  and  second  volumes  in 
1788,  tnd  the  third  in  1791. 


as  he  afterwards  believed — that  masses  of 
these  metals  should  here  and  there  exist  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth.  And  it  was  to  him 
an  interesting  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  active 
volcanoes  then  known  were  situated  near  the 
sea ;  from  which,  therefore,  water  might 
readily  descend  to  such  accumulations  of  his 
combustible  metals.  ‘  They  are  the  cause  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes,’  was  the  conclu- 
aon,  therefore,  of  his  rapid  and  ardent  mind ; 
and  thus  he  became  the  author  and  propounder 
of  what  was  called  the  ‘  Chemic  il  Theory  of 
Volcanoes.’  This  theory,  possessing  both 
simplicity  and  beauty,  was  readily  adopted 
by  numerous  philosophers.  And,  although 
the  progress  of  knowledge  has  now  greatly 
lessened  the  degree  of  special  favour  with 
which  it  used  to  be  regarded  even  by  inquir¬ 
ers  after  truth,  yet  many  of  Davy’s  old  dis¬ 
ciples  still  cling  to  it  as  the  true  doctrine  of 
nature,  and  refuse  materially  to  modify  their 
early  faith.  Among  English  authors,  this 
view  is  still  upheld  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Dau- 
beny*, — on  other  accounts  a  verj’  valuable 
book  ;  while  a  partial  collection,  especially 
of  the  physical  facts,  which  are  to  aid  future 
chemico-geologists  in  arriving  at  a  general 
theory  of  both  carthqimkes  and  volcanoes, 
has  been  admirably  commenced  by  Mr.  Mallet 
of  Dublin^,  under  the  auspices,  and  in  the 
published  transactions,  of  the  British  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

But  from  every  field  or  section  of  geologi¬ 
cal  investigation,  numerous  chemiau  ques¬ 
tions  spring  up.  With  igneous  rocks,  whe¬ 
ther  more  ancient  or  more  modem — with  the 
so-called  mctamorphic  or  altered  rocks,  the 
origin,  original  nature  and  changes  of  each, 
and  with  the  origin  and  relations  of  the 
numerous  mineral  substances  they  respect¬ 
ively  contain — countless  inquiries  are  con¬ 
nected,  which  this  science  is  called  upon  to 
answer.  The  slow  changes  to  which  de- 
posites  of  gypsum,  of  rock-salt,  of  natron, 
and  of  nitrate  of  soda  are  due,  demand  for 
their  elucidation  profound  c'nemical  study. 
Coal  and  the  combustible  minerals,  the  mys¬ 
terious  amber  and  the  precious  diamond, — 
their  origin,  the  successive  changes  through 
which  their  first  material  passed  before  it 
assumed  its  final  form,  and  what  were  the 
special  circumstances  by  which  these  changes 
were  induced,  promoted,  retarded,  or  arrest¬ 
ed, — veins  filled  with  metalliferous  minerals, 

*  Description  of  Active  and  Extinct  Volcanoea 
Second  Edition,  8va  London  :  1848. 

f  Fint  Report  on  the  Facts  of  Earthquake  Pha- 
Domeoa.  By  Robert  Mallet,  M.  R.  L  A.  London : 
1850, 
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or  \ritb  sparry  contents  of  various  kinds ;  i 
stratided  deposits  and  veins  of  phosphate  of  ^ 
lime ;  mineral  waters, — the  nature,  source, 
and  constancy  of  their  impregnations  ;  pure 
water  and  steam, — their  agency  under  ordi¬ 
nary  and  extraordinary  temperatures  and 
pressures,  in  altering  rocks  and  producing 
specific  mineral  combinations ;  the  atmos¬ 
phere, — its  piist  and  present  constitution  and 
history,  its  influence  on  the  matemls  which 
form  the  earth’s  crust,  and  their  influence 
again  in  modifying  its  composition ;  the 
changes  which  the  remains  of  organised  be¬ 
ings  buried  in  the  strata  induce,  or  have 
themselves  undergone  during  the  prolonged 
action  of  natural  causes, — these  make,  seve 
rally,  almost  unlimited  demands  on  the  pa¬ 
tience  and  sagacity  of  chemists,  which  the 
labours  of  many  coming  years  will  be  unable 
fully  to  satisfy.  Chemical  geology  will  by- 
and-by  be  recognised  as  a  department  of 
geological  science,  at  least  as  distinct  and 
valuable  as  the  hitherto  more  popular  and 
more  generally  interesting  branch  of  Paleon¬ 
tology  ;  and,  as  demanding  a  special  know¬ 
ledge  in  its  cultivators  at  least  equally  exten¬ 
sive  and  profound.  It  will  continue  also  to 
grow  in  interest  and  freshness  long  after  the 
early  zeal  in  behalf  of  mere  descriptive 
geology  and  the  geography  of  rocks  has  died 
away.  Since  the  time  of  Davy,  numerous, 
though  less  ambitious,  contributions  to  chemi¬ 
cal  geology  have  been  made  Berzelius, 
Bonsdorff,  Mitscherlich,  Blum,  Delesse,  De- 
ville,  Ebelman,  and  other  chemical  analysis 
and  obser^’ers.  Among  the  latter.  Professor 
Bischoff  of  Bonn  has  of  late  years  taken  a 
prominent  place.  And  he  is  at  present 
rendering  an  important  service  to  this  branch 
of  the  science,  by  embodying,  along  with  his 
own  peculiar  views  and  private  experiments, 
a  learned  critique  upon  nearly  all  that  has 
been  done  by  others,  in  a  voluminous  work, 
— ‘  Lehrbuch  der  Chemischen  und  Physi- 
calischen  Geologie,’ — now  issuing  from  the 
press,  and  of  whicli  the  concluding  part  is 
promised  during  the  present  year. 

Lying  between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
mineral  and  organic  chemistry,  and  belonging 
almost  equally  to  both,  are  the  interesting 
subjects  of  Allotropism,  Isomerism,  Poly- 
merism.  Catalysis,  and  some  others,  to  which 
recent  investigations  have  called  the  attention 
of  philosophical  chemists,  and  which  tend 
daily  to  connect  the  familiar  and  sensible 
phenomena  of  the  science  with  the  most 
recondite  considerations  of  molecular  philoso- 

{)hy.  But  over  these  topics  we  most  unwil- 
ingly  pass,  that  we  may  devote  a  larger  space 


to  the  already  wide  and  rapidly  growing 
department  of  organic  chemistry. 

That  this  department  should  be  large,  will 
be  admitted  by  the  reader  when  he  learns 
that  it  embraces  the  study  of  every  part  of 
everything  which  lives  or  which  has  lived, 
and  of  countless  compound  bodies  which  are 
formed  during  the  decay  or  artificial  decom¬ 
position  of  the  several  parts  of  living  things, 
animal  or  vegetable.  Not  only  are  the  parts 
and  products  of  each  plant  and  animal  very 
numerous,  as  well  as  the  successive  changes 
they  undergo  in  the  successive  stages  of  their 
growth,  and  during  various  forms  of  disease, 
but  each  of  the  many  thousands  of  living 
species  in  both  kingdoms  produces  or  con¬ 
tains  something  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
chemistry  must  examine.  Can  any  limit  be 
assigned  to  a  field  so  wide  as  this  ?  During 
late  years,  the  name  of  Liebig  has  been  most 
prominently  connected  with  the  progress  of 
organic  chemistry.  As,  however,  his  career 
did  not  begin  till  the  foundations  of  this  line  of 
inquiry  li^  been  already  laid,  we  must  com¬ 
mence  our  sketch  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  Alchemists  had  done  little  here. 
Tluir  experimental  trials  were  made  for  the 
most  part  upon  mineral  substances,  although 
after  the  process  of  distillation  came  to  be 
perfected,  alcohol  and  some  ethereal  oils  were 
discovered  by  them ;  succinic  acid  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  amber ;  benzoic  acid  from  gum 
benzoin;  and  vinegar  and  wood  spirit  from 
the  dry  distillation  of  wood.  But  it  was  not 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  phlogistic  period 
that  organic  chemistry,  in  the  hands  of  Berg¬ 
man  and  Scheele,  began  to  make  any  deckled 
progress ;  nor  till  a  still  later  period  that  it 
first  received  from  Lavoisier  a  decidedly  sci¬ 
entific  character.  Lavoisier  applied  to  organic 
compounds  the  same  method  of  interroga¬ 
tion  by  which  he  had  effected  his  great  re¬ 
forms  in  inorganic  chemistry.  Of  what  ele¬ 
mentary  bodies  does  this  organic  compound 
consist  ? — of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
experiment  answered.  Then  in  what  pro¬ 
portions  by  weight  do  they  severally  exist  in 
it  ?  Thus  the  use  of  the  balance  and  the 
accuracy  of  numbers  found  their  way  also 
into  this  department  of  the  science. 

Two  things  now  became  necessary  to  fu¬ 
ture  progress, — to  devise  a  set  of  methods 
by  which  organic  compounds  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  pure  state,  possessing  constant 
properties  and  composition ;  and  a  second 
set,  by  which  their  elementary  constituents 
might  be  separated  from  each  other,  so  com¬ 
pletely  and  in  such  a  form,  as  to  admit  of 
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being  respectively  weighed  and  measured  lations  of  Organic  Chemistry  to  Physiology 
with  the  necessary  degp^  of  accuracy.  The  and  Pathology.’ 

latter  of  these  objects  was  only  imperfectly  But  before  we  pass  from  the  subject  of 
attained  by  I.Avoisier  himself,  and  subse-  chemical  physiology,  the  general  reader  may 
quently  by  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin  (1802),  tuid  be  pleased  to  learn,  by  an  intelligible  exam- 
de  Saussure  (1807).  It  was  more  completely  pie,  in  what  way  the  results  of  experiments 
arrived  at  through  the  processes  intr<^uced  performed  among  the  beakers  and  jars  of  the 
by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  (1810),  and  chemist,  are  applied  in  practice  to  raise  the 
those  recommended  by  Dr.  Prout,  and  was  condition  and  abate  the  sufferings  of  man. 
nrtually  perfected  through  those  employed  Any  substance  that  has  to  make  its  way 
by  Berzelius  in  the  analyses  which  he  pub-  from  the  human  stomach,  through  the  vessels 
lished  in  1814.  which  proceed  to  the  various  parts  of  the 

But  our  chronological  account  of  chemistry  body,  must  be  capable  of  being  dissolved  by 
in  its  applications  to  physiology  now  brings  the  fluids  of  the  body.  An  msoluble  sub- 
us  to  another  era — that  of  Liebig,  to  which  stance  will  pass  unchanged  and  unabsorbed 
we  must  briefly  advert.  To  its  history,  both  along  the  alimentary  canal,  and  escape  from 
animal  and  vegetable,  this  celebrated  chemist  the  hody  in  the  usual  manner,  without  pro- 
has  not  only  contributed  a  large  stock  of  di-  ducing  any  materially  sensible  effect.  A 
rect  and  peculiar  knowledge,  but  he  has  im-  soluble  suostance,  on  the  contrary,  passes 
pressed  nearly  the  whole  subject,  for  the  pre-  into  the  blood,  and  if  nutritious  nourishes,  if 
sent,  with  the  ardent  and  speculative  charac-  poisonous  more  or  less  injuriously  affects  the 
ter  of  his  own  mind.  It  forms,  indeed,  a  functions  of  life.  Thus  chemists  arc  now 
fine  study  to  the  chemist,  to  place  side  by  familiar  with  methods  by  which  in  their 
side  the  mental  chanicteiistics  of  the  older  laboratories  many  soluble  poisonous  sub- 
Berzelius  and  the  younger  Liebig,  as  indue-  stances  can  be  united  with  other  bodies,  so 
tive  philosophers.  The  slow,  calm  caution  as  to  become  insoluble,  and  in  this  new  state 
of  Berzelius,  who  trusted  little  to  theory,  and  be  rendered  capable  of  being  introduced  into 
never  confidently  adopted  any  views,  in  -sup-  the  stomach  without  injurious  consequences, 
port  of  which  sound  reasons  or  carefully  ob-  To  perform  such  an  experiment  in  the 
tained  experimental  results  could  not  be  ad-  stomach,  is  to  administer  an  antidote  of  more 
duced,  was  admirably  fitted  for  basing  the  or  less  certain  efficacy,  against  a  poison  which 
incipient  science  upon  a  sure  foundation,  has  been  previously  swallowed.  In  this 
But  caution  does  not  attract  ;  and,  hence,  way,  lime  and  magnesia  are  antidotes  against 
one  reason  why  the  great  Swede  never  ob-  oxalic  acid,  the  white  of  egg  agiunst  corrosive 
tained  in  England  even  the  temporary  favour  sublimate,  hydrated  per-oxide  of  iron  against 
and  regard  which  the  impatient  and  confident  white  arsenic,  and  so  on.  These  severally 
style  of  Liebig  so  suddenly  acquired.  Tired  combine  with  the  poisonous  substance  when 
of  the  colder  manner  and  more  assured  steps  brought  in  contact  with  it  in  the  stomach, 
of  his  predecessors,  our  eager  temperament  render  it  insoluble,  and  consequently  inert, 
disposed  us  to  a  ready  reception  of  the  Here  is  a  very  intelligible  application  of 
bold  and  dashing  hypotheses  with  which  chemical  knowledge ;  but  we  have  explained 
Liebig  introduced  his  more  popular  systems-  it  on  our  way  to  a  much  more  beautiful  one. 
tic  books.  Among  familiar  examples  of  slow  poison- 

We  shall  never  ourselves  forget  the  inte-  ing  is  the  disease  known  by  the  name  of 
rest,  most  like  that  awakened  by  our  first  painters’  colic.  It  is  produced  in  lead  mines 
perusal  of  Ivanhoe,  with  which  we  read  the  and  lead  works  by  inhaling  lead  dust,  and 
earlier  memoirs  on  the  cyanic  acids,  which  elsewhere  not  unfrequently  by  drinking  water 
he  published  in  conjunction  with  Wohler,  impregnated  with  lead.  The  metal  being 
And  we  have  already  mentioned  tlttf  high  introduced  into  the  system  in  a  soluble  form, 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  Berzelius,  at  makes  its  way  everywhere  among  the  tissues, 
a  time  when  he  was  esteemed  simply  as  the  and  lays  the  foundation  of  chronic  and  fre- 
author  of  analytical  memoirs,  many  of  which  quently  returning  pains.  But  diluted  sul- 
were  certainly  very  beautiful.  On  the  other  phuric  acid  or  sulphuretted  waters,  like  those 
hand,  a  due  regard  and  respect  for  Berzelius  of  Harrowgate,  render  lead  insoluble  in 
upon  the  part  of  Liebig  appears  to  have  been  water,  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  it,  and 
shown  until  after  the  year  1840.  In  that  year  are  therefore  prescribed  as  common  remedies 
Liebig  published  his  ‘  Organic  Chemistry  for  the  painters’  colic.  Observation,  mean- 
applied  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology,’  and  while,  has  shown  that  these  remedies,  though 
two  years  later,  his  similar  work  on  the  *  Re-  they  assuage  or  remove  the  symptoms  of  the 
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disease,  still  leave  the  lead  which  caused  it 
diffused  in  an  inert  state  through  the  body, 
— ready,  when  favourable  conditions  arise, 
again  to  act  injuriously  on  the  bodily  health. 
It  is  only  the  other  day  that  M.  Melsens,  of 
Brussels,  perfected  this  subdivision  of  chem¬ 
ical  physiology,  and  gave  us  the  means  both 
of  detecting  the  lurking  presence  of  the  metal 
in  the  system,  and  of  entirely  expelling  it 
as  9  cause  of  disease.  A  substance  known 
in  chemistry  and  pharmacy  by  the  name 
of  iodide  of  potassium  is  capable  of  decom¬ 
posing  the  insoluble  compounds  of  lead,  | 
and  of  bringing  the  metal  into  a  new 
condition  in  which  it  readily  dissolves  in 
water.  If  a  person  be  poisoned  with  lead, 
his  system  struggles  to  throw  it  off,  the  met¬ 
al  makes  its  way  through  his  kidneys,  and 
can  be  detected  in  his  urine.  Cure  him  by 
sulphuric  acid  or  sulpuh retted  water,  and 
with  the  pain  the  lead  disnppe.nrs  from  his 
urine,  but  remains  in  the  system.  Give 
him  now  a  dose  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
the  pains  of  poisoning  return,  and  lead  re¬ 
appears  in  the  water.  A  large  dose  will 
prostrate  him  with  colic,  but  small  doses, 
at  frequent  intervals,  will  gradually  wash 
away  the  metal  without  any  sensible  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  cure  is  complete  as  soon  as  a 
large  dose  of  the  medicine  brings  neither  a 
return  of  the  anguish,  nor  of  the  lead  into 
the  fluid  excretions.  So,  mercury  after  pro¬ 
tracted  salivation,  lingers  likewise  long  in  the 
system,  but  the  same  chemical  compound 
washes  it  effectually  out;  and  over  certain 
other  hitherto  unmanageable  metals  it  exer¬ 
cises  a  similar  power.  The  medical  practi¬ 
tioner  learns  to  form  in  the  interior  of  the 
patient,  and  for  his  cure  and.  comfort,  the 
same  preparations  which  the  chemist,  for  the 
purposes  of  science,  has  already  often  form¬ 
ed  and  studied  in  his  laboratory. 

But  the  manner  in  which  chemistry  has 
been  of  late  indispensably  connected  with 
far  more  refined  physiological  inquiries,  bear¬ 
ing  ultimately  on  questions  of  human  health, 
may  also  be  made  intelligible. 

A  knowledge  of  functional  physiology  is 
now  necessary  to  practical  medicine.  A  full- 
bodied  man  is  prostrated  with  apoplexy, 
heavily  breathing,  speechless,  and  scarcely  a 
subject  for  hope.  Where  inordinate  eating 
has  been  an  immediate  cause,  to  empty  the 
bowels  is  to  give  a  chance  of  returning  sense 
and  life.  But  the  internal  stomach  is  inac¬ 
cessible,  and  the  medical  attendants  look 
grave,  until  one  bolder  than  the  rest  removes 
by  known  means  a  portion  of  the  skin  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  digestive  region,  and 
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applies  croton  oil  to  the  raw  spot  upon  the 
senseless  body.  The  powerful  medicine  is 
sensibly  absorbed,  the  bowels  are  moved,  and 
the  patient  is  saved.  A  mere  knowledge 
of  the  functions  of  tissues,  and  the  nature 
of  remedies,  suggests  curative  applications 
of  this  description.  But  among  the  most 
hopeless,  if  not  the  most  distressing  and 
painful  diseases  to  which  humimity  is  liable,  is 
diabetes.  It  is  characterised  by  the  presence 
of  sugar  in  the  urine,  ji  substance  not  usually 
produced  in  healthy  persons.  Many  tests  by 
which  its  presence  and  quantity  can  be  asccr- 
tiiined,  have  been  supplied  by  chemistry  ; 
and  the  daily  quantity  indicates  the  progress 
or  retrocession  of  the  disease.  But  to  dieck 
this  abnormal  production  by  administering 
food  not  easily  converted  into  it  by  known 
processes,  was  nearly  all  the  advice  which 
chcii^try  could  in  this  cose  uive  to  medicine, 
and  it  constituted  nearly  all  in  the  way  of 
special  remedy  which  the  physician  was  able 
to  employ,  llie  cause  and  seat  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  were  alike  unknown.  A  sudden  glim¬ 
mer,  however,  appears  to  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  subject  through  an  observation  by 
M.  Bernard — that  if  a  slight  wound  be  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
a  little  above  the  origin  of  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves,  the  pneumo-gastric,  which  pro¬ 
ceed  among  other  organs  to  those  of  diges¬ 
tion,  the  urine  becomes  charged  with  sugar, 
and  presents  the  other  characters  usual  in 
diabetic  disease.  The  study  of  chemical 
symptoms,  therefore,  must  be  combined  with 
that  of  the  chemical  functions  of  the  dififer- 
ent  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  the  derange¬ 
ments  of  those  functions  which  almost  insen¬ 
sible  lesions  may  occasion.  How  curious, 
tlwit  in  a  malady  where  both  departments  of 
science  are  called  in,  chemistry  should  almost 
exclusively  fix  the  attention  upon  the  urine, 
while  physiology  bids  us  turn  our  efforts 
chiefly  to  the  condition  of  the  brain!  It 
will  readily  occur  to  some  of  our  readers 
that  M.  Bernard’s  observation,  if  fully  estab¬ 
lished,  communicates  directly  with  many 
other  i^pst  interesting  questions  still  open  to 
discussion,  such  as  those  which  relate  to  the 
true  theoretical  action  and  real  practical  ef¬ 
fect  of  substances  employed  as  food  for  man 
and  other  animals. 

Intimately  connected  with  inquiries  such 
as  those  we  have  been  noticing,  is  Sanatory 
Chemistry — a  subject  very  popular  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  wiae  in  its  extent,  important  to  all 
classes  of  society  in  every  country,  and  yet 
unfortunately^  but  little  understood,  and  until 
recently  as  little  appreciated.  The  composi- 
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tion  of  the  aimospbere — the  natare,  needs,  i 
and  effects  of  healthj  respiration — the  prop¬ 
erties  and  influence  of  injurious  gases  and 
exhalations — the  constitution  and  wholesome 
chemical  and  other  influences  of  the  sun’s 
rajs — the  priceless  value  of  pure  and  abun¬ 
dant  water — the  impurities  of  wells  in  towns 
— the  blessings  which  attend  up>on  cleanli-  j 
ness  of  person,  and  in  our  streets  and  dwell-  I 
ings — these  are  some  of  the  comprehensive  j 
questions  which  this  division  of  scientific  in-  | 
quirj  includes,  and  into  which  chemical  in¬ 
vestigation  is  daily  making  way. 

Then  Forensic  chemistry  brings  us  into 
close  contact  with  questions  of  law  and  the 
controversies  of  the  courts.  What  is  called 
Medical  Jurisprudence  includes  only  a  part  of  i 
forensic  chemistry,  and  yet  it  boasts  the  elabo¬ 
rate  treatises  of  Orfila,  Christison,  Taylor,  and 
Beck,  besides  many  valuable  German  works,  | 
and  countless  minor  books  and  dissertations. 
Cases  of  poisoning  form  the  staple  branch  of  j 
this  department.  They  have  recently  been  | 
of  unusual  frequency  in  England,  and  in  some 
instances  of  so  whoh^le  a  character  ns  forci¬ 
bly  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
to  call  for  legal  restrictions  on  the  sale  of : 
pmsonous  sutetances.  I 

The  introduction  of  a  bill  by  Lord  Carlisle  ' 
for  this  purpose,  and  its  subs^uent  passage 
in  the  present  sesMon  of  Parliament,  has  re¬ 
called  to  our  mind  a  state 'of  things  which 
existed  in  Normandy  a  few  years  ago,  the 
cause  and  cure  for  which  may  suggest  the  j 
adoption  of  other  measures  of  prevention 
among  ourselves  also,  in  addition  to  the 
legislative  measures  already  passed  into  a 
law.  In  Normandy,  it  had  long  been  the 
practice,  as  it  still  is  in  some  of  our  southerly 
English  counties,  to  use  white  arsenic  for  the 
steeping  of  seed  corn,  with  a  view  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  insects  and  fungi — as  the  midge, 
smut,  rust,  Sic. — by  which  gnun  crops  are 
frequently  very  much  injured.  This  abun¬ 
dance  of  arsenic  among  the  people,  and  their 
familiarity  with  its  use,  brought  every  season 
before  the  courts,  from  the  rural  districts,  a 
yearly  crop  of  poison  cases,  in  which  arsenic 
had  been  employed  for  the  destruction  of 
human  life.  With  a  view  to  provide  a  reme¬ 
dy,  it  was  at  first  remitted  to  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Society  of  Agriculture,  to  inquire 
whether  this  use  of  arsenic  was  indispensable, 
and  whether  in  the  chaulage  du  bit  other 
substances  of  a  less  dangerous  character 
might  not  replace  it  both  effectually  and 
economically.  The  experiments  made  by 
j  direction  of  the  Society  enabled  them  to  re¬ 
port  that  arsenic  might  be  dispensed  with, 
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and  that  less  deadly  substances  were  as 
cheap  and  efficacious.  A  law  was  passed  In 
consequence,  forbidding  the  use  of  arsenic  in 
the  preparation  (pickling)  of  seed  com,  and 
the  annual  group  of  poisoning  trials  disap¬ 
peared.  If,  as  we  believe,  it  is  chiefly  m 
those  parts  of  England  where  arsenic  has  be^n 
so  employed  for  agricultural  purposes,  that 
our  home  poisonings  with  it  ^ve  also  been 
most  frequent,  the  abandonment  or  prohiln- 
tion  of  it  in  the  farm  might  not  only  remove 
in  some  cases  the  means  and  direct  tempta¬ 
tion  to  crime,  but  might  in  others  take  away 
also  a  source  of  evil  suggestions  which  after¬ 
wards  lead  to  the  purchase  of  poison  for 
otherwise  unthought-of  ends. 

*  How  oft  the  tight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 

Makes  ill  deeM  done  !’ 

Forensic  chemistry,  bes'ides  such  questions 
I  as  properly  engage  the  medical  jurist,  em- 
I  braces  also  a  crowd  of  inquiries,  almost  end- 
I  less  in  variety,  connected  with  the  validity 
and  alleged  infringement  of  patents,  with  tfaie 
adulteration  of  substances  liable  to  duty  for 
the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  revenue,  with 
the  creation  of  nuisances,  or  with  the  injuriee 
produced  by  manufacturing  operations.  It 
■  IS  also  more  or  less  directly  interested  in  all 
those  adulterations  of  articles  of  domestic 
consumption,  by  which  the  health  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  people  are  liable  to  be  affected, 

;  and  against  which  the  public  are  driven  to 
seek  protection  in  courts  of  law.  Upon  these 
topics  we  cannot  dilate.  But  such  of  onr 
readers  as  feel  an  interest,  especially  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  instances  wc  have  mentioned  last, 
will  consult  with  advantage  the  excellent 
manual  which  Dr.  Adolf  Duflos  has  dedicated 
to  this  vitally  important  subject.* 

The  small  remainder  of  our  space  is  doe 
to  the  consideration  of  general  chemistry  as 
an  aid  to  industry,  both  individual  and  na¬ 
tional.  And  here,  taking  the  more  compre¬ 
hensive  works  of  Schubuth  or  of  Knapp,  as 
our  guides,  we  might  illustrate  by  a  thousand 
special  cases  the  direct  money  value  of  chemi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  and  even  of  profound  chemi¬ 
cal  research,  to  the  material  prosperity  of  a 
country  like  our  own. 

In  its  applicaUon  to  the  arts  of  life,  indeed, 

*  Die  wichtigaten  Lebens-BedurfbisM,  ihre  Aeeh- 
theit  and  Gute.  Breelau:  1846.  Now  that  coSea 
and  chicory,  and  wheaten  flour,  and  ao  many  other 
articles  of  daily  use  are  the  subjects  of  countleae 
adulterations, a  book  like  that  of  Duflos’s,  but  adapt¬ 
ed  to  our  circumstances,  has  become  a  want  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.  Since  Accums’  'Death  in  the  Poi,’ 
we  have  had  no  special  book  devoted  to  this  sub¬ 
ject. 
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almost  as  easily  as  m  any  other  way,  the  pro-  I 
gress  of  this  science  can  be  palpably  made 
manifest  to  the  most  ordinary  understanding. 
If  the  older  work  of  Aiken  on  the  Chemical 
Arts  be  compared  with  the  later  Dictionary 
ef  Dr;  Ure,  or  the  treatise  of  Dumas,  and 
these  again  with  the  still  later  German  pub¬ 
lications,  it  will  be  seen  not  only  that  all  the 
separate  arts  known  to  the  older  author 
^Aiken)  have  been  greatly  improved-old 
difficulties,  delays,  and  expenses  removed 
by  the  ffiscovery  of  new  methods — but  that 
numerous  new  arts  are  described,  which  in 
the  interval  have  sprung  into  existence  and 
assumed  a  more  or  less  important  place  among 
the  sources  of  national  or  local  wealth.  And 
further,  by  a  comparison  of  the  newest  work 
on  Chemical  Technology  with  the  one  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  it,  the  rate  of  progress  at 
the  present  moment  will  he  found  to  he  more 
rapid  than  at  any  previous  period  in  ^chemi¬ 
cal  history. 

Or  a  person  less  conversant  with  hooks, 
but  who  takes  some  interest  in  the  matter, 
may  arrive  at  the  same  result  in  another  way. 
If,  hearing  clearly  in  his  mind  what  he  had 
seen  during  a  pains-taking  visit  to  the  work¬ 
shops  of  London,  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
Manchester,  or  Gla.sgow,  some  thirty  years 
■go,  he  should  now  again  revisit  these  centres 
<M  industiy,  and  attempt  to  compare  their 
present  with  their  past  processes  and  pro- 
dttcta,  the  change  would  appear  absolutely 
wonderful.  The  new,  more  speedy,  and 
ampler  modes  of  arriving  at  the  same  results 
— the  numerous  subdivisions  of  labour,  ele¬ 
vating  what  were  probably  regarded  as  mere 
processes  of  detail,  into  separate  manufactures 
■nd  branches  of  business— the  multitude  of 
new  and  totally  distinct  arts  and  workshops — 
the  new  intellectual  resources  which  even 
common  men  seem  now  to  have  at  easy  com¬ 
mand — and  the  new  uses  to  which  the  waste 
materials  of  former  years  are  now  applied, — 
these  wrill  astonish  him  almost  as  much  as 
our  machine  shops,  in  which  the  fingers  of 
the  dexterous  workman  appear  to  persuade 
rather  than  compel  the  inert  material  to  do 
his  bidding  until  the  dead  metal  seems  fash¬ 
ioned  to  do  something  little  less  than  think. 

To  watch  from  year  to  year  the  details  of 
improvements  like  those  which  our  visitor 
wc^d  recognise,  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  occupations  of  the  scientific  observer. 
Difficulties  bring  out  resources.  Even  ap- 
pareotly  insurmountable  crises  in  a  manu- 
liacture  only  stimulate  the  energies  of  the 
conquering  intellect.  An  important  branch 
of  bdustry  appears  about  to  succumb— to 
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shift  its  locality  at  least,  and  take  up  a  more 
favoured  home  in  another  country,  when 
chemistry  suggests  that  Hs  work  should  be 
done  after  a  new  fashion.  The  suggestion  is 
adopted,  and  the  greater  perfection  and 
economy  which  attend  the  change,  give  the 
old  locality  a  fresh  start  and  secure  to  the 
failing  manufacture  fresh  triumphs  over 
dreaded  rivals, 

A  change  in  fiscal  regulations,  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  slave  labour  and  other  causes,  haw 
threatened  to  root  out  the  growth  of  sugar 
from  our  West  India  colonies.  But  a  chemi¬ 
cal  experiment,  made  in  Brussels  by  Melsens, 
suggested  to  him  improvements  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  cane  juice,  which  promise  to  give  to 
capital  and  skilled  labour  in  this  branch  of 
industry  the  same  victory  over  mere  manual 
toil,  which  in  all  other  arts  they  have  gradu¬ 
ally  been  ac(]|uiring.  Again,  the  progress  of 
the  art  of  spinning  had  not  only  enabled  tha 
cotton  machinery  to  produce  threads  of  a 
fineness  which  Indian  beauties  never  dreamed 
of,  but  the  costliest  linen  cambrics  of  Holland 
and  Flanders  were  already  suronssed  by  tha 
produce  of  our  native  looms.  The  machinery 
of  the  flax  mills,  however,  had  exhausted  ita 
skill  upon  the  stubborn  material,  which  ro- 
fusod  to  stretch  to  a  more  subtle  fibre,  or 
produce  a  finer  yarn.  But  chemistry  ex¬ 
amined  the  substance  by  which  the  fibres 
are  naturally  held  together;  and  forthwith 
spinning  by  the  aid  of  steam  heat  eompelled 
the  glutinous  matter  to  relax  its  hold  and  tha 
delicate  fibres  to  slip  along  each  other  into 
threads  of  previously  unattainable  tenuity. 
The  steeping  of  flax  too  was  a  tedious  pro- 
oeas,  pregnant  with  nauseous  exhalations  and 
with  frequent  disease.  For  ages  particular 
streams  were  famed  for  their  elmweT  in  steep¬ 
ing,  and  particular  localities  enjoyed  centuries 
of  reputation  for  their  unspun  flax.  The 
fineness  of  the  fibre  depended  on  the  plant 
being  neither  full  grown  nor  rank:  and  it 
was  held  impossible  to  grow  to  a  profit  both 
seed  and  stem  at  once.  But  a  new  mode  of 
steeping  has  been  devised  W  Behenk  owing 
to  a  chemical  discovery.  Tto  invention  has 
shortened  the  process  to  a  few  hours;  baa 
placed  all  loeaHtiea  on  an  equal  level,  by 
making  all  tolerably  pure  waters  equally 
available ;  has  abolished  the  yearly  nuisanee 
and  frequent  diseaae;  has'  extracted  the 
finest  fibre  from  the  rankest  and  ripest  plant ; 
and  has  thas  placed  within  the  reach  ot  the 
farmer  and  of  the  country  the  double  profit 
of  a  full  crop  of  ripe  seed,  along  with  a 
heavy  harvest  of  luxuriant  stems.  Even 
upon  this  improvement  farther  improvements 
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are  already  spoken  of,  and  a  riral  patentee 
is  threatening  to  supersede,  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  steam,  the  hot  water  employ^  in 
the  process  of  Schenk.  Further,  a  cloud 
was  approaching  the  factories  of  Lancashire. 
Cotton,  the  growth  of  a  rival  country,  it  is 
feared,  might  become  scarce,  and  rise  in 
price,— consequences  which  would  seriously 
embarrass  our  staple  manufacture.  Another 
chemical  process  here  steps  in,  tears  still 
further  in  pieces  the  single  hollow  fibres  of 
the  flax,  and  produces  a  material  which  re¬ 
sembles  cotton  in  appearance,  can  be  spun 
with  the  same  machinery,  and  according  to 
the  discoverer,  M.  Claussen,  may  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  be  brought  into  the  market  at  a  price 
low  enough  to  compete  successfully  with 
natural  cotton.  Thus  a  new  material  is 
likely  to  be  supplied  to  our  home  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  at  the  same  time  a  boundless  field 
opened,  and  a  new  stimulus  given,  to  our 
home  agriculture — a  new  bond,  in  fact, 
created  between  the  already  inseparable  in¬ 
terests  of  our  town  and  country  communities. 
11.  Claussen  already  speaks  of  larger  orders 
than  can  be  supplira. 

As  in  this  way  the  science  of  chemistry 
has  lent  itself  to  the  advancement  of  one 
art,  so  it  has  done  with  a  thousand  others. 

The  paper  oh  which  we  write — the  child 
of  waste  flax  and  cotton  fabrics — tells  us 
daily  of  its  obligations  to  chemical  research. 
The  'discovery  of  chlorine  gave  a  method  of 
removing  all  colour  from  tissues  which  had 
been  dyed  or  printed  with  vegetable  or  ani¬ 
mal  colours.  It  thus  widens  the  sources 
of  the  supply  of  his  raw  material  to  the  ma¬ 
nufacturer,  and  kept  down  the  price  of  paper 
to  the  consumer,  while  the  demands  ^  the 
press  and  the  post  oflice  racreased.*  Then, 
after  numerous  adjustments  had  perfected 


*  Ws  have  bsCors  ns  a  liUrsry  cariosity  wb^ 
iodiestes  soother  directioo  into  which  tbs  cesreitj 
of  nsterisl  guiiM  the  resesrefa  of  paper  msken 
sboat  the  bepnninc  of  the  present  oeatary.  It  is 
catiticd  ‘lliatoriciJ  Aecoont  of  the  ttabsUnMS 
which  have  been  oasd  to  describe  Events  sod  to 
eonvey  Ideas  frooi  the  carUcet  Dote  to  the  Inveo- 
Uoo  of  Paper:  printed  oa  the  first  nceful  PsMr 
insnafsetured  cofely  from  Straw.  London  1800.’ 
It  h  s  thin  Svo.,  of  which  port  ie  printed  on 
paper  mode  from  etiaw,  sac  the  remainder  on 
paper  mads  trioa  wood.  Among  tbs  many  oses  to 
which  it  has  bsen  propo^  from  time  to  time  to 
tom  the  Irish  bogs,  one  is  to  convert  them  into 
paper!  We  poeeem  s  lampU  of  besntiful  pore 
white  palp,  fit  for  the  paper-mill,  prepared  from 
pent  by  cfaemiesl  treatment:  and  we  believe^  both 
■traw  and  peat  are  now  oae^  to  come  extent,  in  the 
manaCsetnre  of  inferior  kinds  of  wrapping  and 
hangings  paper. 
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this  application,  it  was  found  difiScult,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  prepare  a  pulp  so 
free  from  excess  of  chlorine  as  to  prevent,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  bleaching  of  the  ink 
upon  the  paper  which  was  made  from  it. 
But  this  difficulty  also  has  been  overcome : 
and  the  prescribe  use  of  an  anti-chlor,  as 
the  makers  call  it,  employed  according  to 
their  prescription,  removes  the  entire  residue 
of  the  bleaching  substance,  and  seciu^  to 
well-prepared  ink  an  indelible  permanence. 
Still  the  bleached  material  is  often  deficient 
in  whiteness,  to  disguise  which  the  manu¬ 
facturer  copies  the  expedient  of  the  laun¬ 
dress  ;  or  a  decided  blue  tint,  as  in  the  paper 
before  us,  b  wished  for,  and  the  requisite 
colouring  matter  must  be  added  to  the  pulp. 

The  preparation  of  the  beautiful  smalts  of 
our  workshops  from  the  crude  poisonous  ores 
of  cobalt  is  one  of  our  latest  triumphs.  This 
fine  blue  was  employed  by  the  paper  ma¬ 
kers,  but  the  best  qualities  were  very  dear. 
The  precious  ultramaanc,  which  the  devotee 
of  the  highest  art  could  barely  afford  to  pur¬ 
chase,  was  looked  upon  with  covetous  eyes 
by  the  cultivators  of  this  and  of  many  other 
arts  of  life.  But  to  obtain  it  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  was  be¬ 
yond  their  hope.  Chemists  analysed  it,  and 
determined  its  composition;  in  their  hands 
the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  made  up  still 
resBted  all  persuasion  to  re-unite  into  the 
coveted  blue.  Men’s  eyes  being  instructed, 
however,  a  blue  substance  was  observed  oc¬ 
casionally  to  present  itself  in  the  refuse  of 
certain  processes  of  chemical  manufacture. 
ThU  refuse  was  collected,  examined,  ana¬ 
lysed,  and  found  in  quality  and  composition 
to  be  identical  with  the  natural  ultramarine. 
An  after  study  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  produced  iu  the  furnace,  sug¬ 
gested  the  successive  processes  of  a  new  ma¬ 
nufacture  ;  and  the  paper  maker,  along  with 
a  thousand  others,  now  rejoices  in  supplies 
of  Nuremberg  blue,  or  artificial  ultramarine, 
which  can  be  made  in  any  country,  from  ma¬ 
terials  common  and  abundant,  and  with 
shades  of  colour  which  vie  with  the  bright¬ 
est  and  most  beautiful  that  live  on  the  im¬ 
mortal  canvass. 

Nor  do  results  of  a  higher  order  fail  at 
times  to  show  themselves.  We  close  by 
ooe  brief  example. 

Among  the  substances  which  are  con- 
Uuned  in  and  are  necessary  to  the  composition 
and  usefulness  of  the  bread  of  man,  is  one  to 
which  chemists  give  the  name  of  phosphate 
of  lime.  This  material  the  growing  com  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  soil.  Without  its  presence 
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in  sufficient  abundance  in  the  earth  through 
which  its  roots  spread,  the  plant  flourishes 
poorly,  the  ear  is  ill-filled,  and  the  produce 
of  grain  scanty.  The  bones  of  animals  con¬ 
tain  this  phosphate  of  lime,  and  it  has  for 
half  a  century  been  customary  to  apply  them 
in  a  crushed  or  broken  form  to  the  soil  to  fit 
it  for  the  healthy  growth  of  luxuriant  crops 
of  com.  But  chemistry  established  the  fact 
that  certain  stones  and  rocky  masses  which 
occur  in  rarions  parts  of  the  earth,  contain 
the  same  phosphate  of  lime.  It  has  recently, 
therefore,  advised  the  grower  of  grain  to  take 
advantage  of  these  mineral  masses.  And 
now,  after  previous  preparation,  by  a  simple 
chemical  process,  they  are  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  to  impart  fertility  to  the  soil.  In  the 
account  of  the  temptation  of  our  Saviour  the 
tempter  said,  '  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread.* 
In  our  indirect  conversion  of  stones  into 
bread,  the  prosecution  of  science  has  confer¬ 
red  upon  man  a  power  analogous  to  that 
which  to  common  apprehension  partakes  of 
the  divine.  It  is  the  Deity  rewarding  with 
a  portion  of  his  own  power  the  right  exer¬ 
cise  of  that  sublime  intellect  which  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  bis  own  spirit. 

Our  illustrations  of  the  wide  dominion  and 
vast  applications  of  this  growing  science 
must  here  cease.  We  have  not  dwelt  so 
long  upon  its  history  and  recent  progress 
with  the  view  of  merely  placing  before  our 
readers  an  intelligible  picture  of  its  actual 
importance  at  the  present  moment.  Our 
hope  is,  that  from  the  glimpse  we  have  given 
of  its  past  and  present,  an  idea  may  be 
formed  also  of  the  great  future  which  awaits 
it,  and  a  right  estimate  made  of  the  position 
it  ought  to  occupy  in  national  estimation,  the 
proporUon  of  study  which  ought  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  devoted  to  it  as  a  part  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  share  of  sympathy  and  support 
which  are  due  to  those  who  cultivate  it  by 
profession. 

A  science  which  asserts  a  rational  sway 
over  every  kingdom  of  nature — which  is  in¬ 
dispensable  as  an  auxiliary  to  so  many  other 
branches  of  physical  knowledge — which  ex¬ 
plains  so  many  most  striking  natural  appear¬ 
ances,  and  which  is  related  in  such  countless 
ways  to  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life,  is 
surely  entitled  to  as  high  a  place  as  any 
other  among  all  the  sciences  which,  in  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  are  contending  for 
precedency  and  homage.  It  has  this  advan¬ 
tage,  too,  above  almost  all  other  sciences, 
that  the  condition  of  man  here  below  depends 
in  great  measure  for  advancement  upon  its 


future  progress,  wbue  no  other  pursuit  has 
enlarged  its  sphere  so  wonderfully,  nor  been 
rewarded  with  such  astonishing  success. 
The  promises  of  alchemy  were  nothing  to 
what  has  already  been  accomplished. 

*  We  have  no  curiosity  about  that  of  which 
we  know  nothing,’  was  said  by  Sismondi.  It 
is  the  almost  total  ignorance  of  chemistry  on 
the  part  of  our  older  university  men,  which 
has  hitherto  excluded  this  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge  from  the  list  of  subjects  of  instruction 
in  nearly  all  the  educational  institutions  over 
which  their  influence  extends.  We  can  neb 
ther  appreciate  the  claims  nor  the  value  of  a 
science  of  which  we  have  been  taught  no¬ 
thing.  We  cannot  even  by  private  study 
learn  to  appreciate  them  justly  when  the 
science  is  one  which  is  incapable,  from  its 
ve^  nature,  of  being  taught  by  books  alone. 

Ibe  modem  practice  in  our  Einglish  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  of  selecting  the  heads 
and  teachers  almost  exclusively  from  their 
own  house-taught  members  or  alumni,  tends 
to  perpetuate  the  exclusion  of  modern  and 
growing  branches  of  knowledge,  and  to  ste¬ 
reotype  old  forms  and  confined  limits  in  col¬ 
legiate  and  scholastic  teaching.  Even  the 
now  long-favoured  Greek  had  once  difficul¬ 
ties  to  overcome  similar  to  those  which  at 
present  beset  the  sciences  *  of  observation. 
The  pressure  for  innovation  and  improvement 
must,  therefore,  be  made  from  without  by 
those  who  feel  the  urgency  of  each  particu¬ 
lar  instance :  and  in  this  way  strength  will 
be  given  to  the  hands  of  the  few  men  within, 
who  are  aware  of  the  real  advances  and  va¬ 
lue  of  positive  knowledge,*  and  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  which  exists  throughout  the  great 
body  of  the  nation. 

We  have  been  struck  by  some  facts  and 
reasonings  in  connection  with  this  subject  in 
a  pamphletf  recently  published  W  Principal 
Wayland,  of  Brown  University,  Providence, 
Rh<^e  Island.  From  this  pamphlet  it  appears 
that,  though  the  population  of  New  England 
has  been  greatly  increasing  during  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  at  its  various  colleges  and  universities, 
even  those  of  most  repute,  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  decreasing.  At  first  this  was  ascribed 

*  Oxford,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  broken  the  ice, 
and  has  recently  raised  the  stipends  of  the  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Chemistry,  and  of  the  R<^er  of  Experimen¬ 
tal  Philosophy,  and  of  the  Camden  Professor  of  is  - 
tory,  to  800/.  a  year  each ;  with  260/.  a  year  each 
to  the  Readers  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  and  to 
the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

f  Report  to  the  Corporation  of  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity,  on  the  Changes  in  the  System  of  Collegiate 
Education.  Providence:  1860. 
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to  the  great  expense  of  the  existing  system 
of  college  edacation,  and  efforts  were  made 
to  lessen  it  by  lowering  the  fees  and  the  cost 
of  board.  But  the  reduction  in  numbers  still 
went  on,  and  it  has  not  been  arrested  even  in 
those  colleges  in  which  education  has  been 
given  gratuitously.  It  was  not  owing,  there¬ 
fore,  to  any  undue  expense  in  the  system.  Nor 
did  it  arise,  as  Dr.  Wayland  shows,  from 
want  of  talent  in  the  professors,  from  defec¬ 
tive  modes  of  teaching,  or  from  inefficient  ex¬ 
aminations  for  university  honors.  He  con¬ 
cludes,  therefore,  in  mercantile  phraseology, 
that  '  the  article  which  the  universities  offer 
for  sale  is  not  such  as  the  public  want,  and 
therefore  they  don’t  come  to  buy  it.’  He 
roposes,  in  consequence,  to  the  trustees  of 
is  own  college,  to  remodel  the  whole  system 
of  instruction,  to  create  new  courses  of  study, 
comprehending  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  are  actually  in  public  demand,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  afford  time  to  learn  each  branch 
as  thoroughly  as  circumstances  may  require. 
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and  to  attach  to  eminence  in  each  honorary 
distinctions  similar  to  those  hitherto  awarded 
in  the  form  of  degrees  in  arts.  'Thus,  instead 
of  one  fixed  and  mvariable  routine,  he  would 
offer  students  the  choice  of  several  sets  of 
equivalent  studies,  a  due  acquaintance  with 
which  on  examination  should  entitle  the  can¬ 
didates  in  them  to  equal  honours.  If  a  fair 
measure  of  success  should  follow  this  tnove- 
ment  in  Brown  University,  it  must  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  other  colleges  in 
the  United  States,  and  ultimately  upon  those 
of  our  own  country. 

But  whatever  fate  may  await  the  wide  re¬ 
form  of  Dr.  Wayland,  it  is  plain,  we  think, 
that  in  a  century  during  which  the  progress 
of  civilisation  has  taken  so  distinctly  positive 
and  material  a  direction,  the  science  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  which  presides  over  material  progress 
in  so  many  of  its  most  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  directions,  cannot  remain  shut  out 
from  its  legitimate  place  and  influence  in  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  empire. 


From  B«ntl«7’i  MiioallftBy. 
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"That  abominable  propensity  ofyoar  countrymen  I  consider  the  most  unpardonable  of  their  failings,” 
observed  the  lawyer.  **  We  probably,  colonel,  look  at  it  with  different  eyes.  You,  as  a  soldier,  gloss  the 
crime  over,  in  accordance  to  the  doctrines  of  a  mistaken  code,  miscalled  that  of  honor.  I  teat  it  by  the 
civil  and  the  Christian  law — and  in  both  I  read  its  condemnation.” 

”  Sir,”  returned  the  commander,  ”  I  am  not  prepared  to  defend  a  practice  which  has  been  so  often  and 
so  lamentably  abused.” — Rmmbling  RtcolUetion*. 

Thkkx  are  certain  questions  connected  with  tury.  The  tradesman  denounces  the  total 
the  civil  policy  of  a  state  and  the  social  well-  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  as  a  mer- 
being  of  the  varied  orders  of  its  community,  cantile  mischief  of  the  highest  order,  while 
which  are  advocated  or  repudiated  by  men  the  philanthropist  takes  a  more  generous  and 
holding  opposite  opinions  with  all  the  ardor  extended  view,  and  gives  it  his  sweeping  de- 
of  those,  who,  in  honesty  of  purpose,  have  nunciation.  Expediency  is  pleaded  on  the 
come  to  their  respective  conclusions.  Two  one  side,  and  inefficacy  proven  on  the  other, 
subjects  have,  time  after  time,  in  Britain,  Bill  after  bill  has  been  introduced,  discussed, 
commanded  general  attention ;  and  by  the  and  carried  through  the  house — every  polit- 
man  of  business  and  the  moralist,  both  have  ical  cobbler  has  in  turn  tried  his  hand  upon 
been  regarded  with  deep  interest.  In  the  debtor  laws — petitions  pointing  out  its 
maintaining  their  arguments,  pro  and  coa,  barbarous  stupidity  have  been  laid  upon  the 
much  zeal  and  great  sincerity  have  marked  table  until  it  groaned — every  succeeding  ses- 
the  anxiety  of  the  disputants  on  both  sides,  sion  opened  with  the  promise  of  a  panacea. 
Speeches  have  been  delivered  by  the  thou-  But  as  yet  the  nuisance  remains  unabated — 
sand,  and  ink  expended  by  the  gallon,  and  unthrifty  youths  are  still  subjected  to  under¬ 
still  the  controverted  points  are  undecided  as  go  moral  purification  in  the  Queen’s  Bench 
they  were  at  the  opening  of  the  present  cen-  prison — confiding  tradesmen  sink  beneath 
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"the  iron  knuckles  of  the  law."  Like  the 
bed  of  Procrustes,  the  legal  net  accommo¬ 
dates  itself  to  large  and  small  alike,  inclosing 
erery  class  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant — 
while  from  its  happy  construction,  the  ro^ue 
and  swindler  slip  through  the  meshes  with¬ 
out  losing  a  scale. 

If  the  abuse  called  imprisonment  for  insol- 
rency  is  viewed  in  different  lights  by  the  tra¬ 
der  and  philanthropist,  the  code  of  honor, 
like  the  law  of  debt,  prodaces  as  general  a 
confliction  of  opinion — and  while  the  moral¬ 
ist  calls  loudly  for  its  suppression,  others  as 
fearlessly  maintain  that  the  best  interests  of 
society  will  demand  occasionally  its  interren- 
tk>n.  The  one  takes  high  ground,  and  de¬ 
nounces  dueling  as  being  opposed  to  the  law 
of  God — the  other  certainly  offers  no  less 
sustainable  plea,  and  urges  in  return,  that  on 
its  continuance  the  go^  order  of  civilised 
society  is  dependent.  The  weight  of  dirino 
authority  against  dueling  is  crushing — no 
Christian  man  would  dare  to  defend  it,  con¬ 
sequently,  upon  principle.  He  must  yield 
to  dicla  no  mortal  ventures  to  impugn,  and 
all  he  has  left  him  is,  extenuation. 

Dueling  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  and 
very  properly.  Times  have  changed  marvel¬ 
ously.  Fifty  years  ago,  gentlemen  by  de¬ 
scent,  by  property,  or  by  profession,  were 
only  ttquirtd  ;  now,  if  you  mistered  an  attor¬ 
ney’s  clerk,  the  letter  would  be  sent  repudi¬ 
ate  to  the  dead  office.  To  him  only  who 
was  entitled  to  bear  arms,  an  appeal  to  arms 
was  allowed ;  and  had  a  man  in  trade,  though 
worth  a  plum,  in  those  days  presumed  to 
send  a  message  to  a  gentleman  not  in  trade, 
nor  worth  a  penny,  the  odds  would  be  con¬ 
siderable  that  the  bearer  of  the  cartel  would 
hare  been  horsewhipped  on  the  spot.  Even 
liberty  to  share  in  certain  amusements  was 
considered  great  condescension  on  the  part 
of  the  aristocracy  to  men  who  had  founded 
their  own  fortunes,  and  accidental  meetings 
at  the  corer-side,  like  those  in  the  ■'  House 
of  Lords,"*  were  never  supposed  to  warrant 

*  Thie  celebrated  societj,  some  thirty  rears  ago^ 
met  nightly  at  a  tarem  situated  in  one  of  the  small¬ 
er  streets  between  the  Bank  and  Castle.  AH  that 
WM  required  by  any  gentleman  desirous  of  being 
raised  to  the  peerage,  without  trouble  or  expenm, 
was  an  introduction  by  a  member,  when  his  name 
would  be  recorded  on  the  roll  of  the  bouse,  and  a 
title  oonferred  on  him  the  same  evening.  This  club 
was  open  to  every  class  of  tlie  community,  who 
w^  sufficiently  weU-mannered  and  habited  to  sk 
with  gentlemen  in  a  tavern.  And  men,  actoally 
peers,  consorted  with  pnhlicans ;  while  law  officers 
of  the  crown,  and  personages  wearing  silk  gowns. 


aught  beyond  a  field  acquaintaace.  A  bru¬ 
tal,  but  Btrikmg,  anecdote  which  marked  thia 
then  prevailing  feeling  of  exclusiveneca,  ia 
told  of  the  too-celebrated  Oeorue  Robert 
Fitxgerald.  One  hunting  day,  when  draw¬ 
ing  a  fox  cover,  he  oboerved  a  well-mounted, 
and  smartly-dressed,  young  man  join  the 
company ;  and  on  inqairing  his  name  frooa 
the  whipper,  was  informed  that  the  stranger 
was  a  neighboring  apothecary. 

••  An  apothecary  !  ’  exclaimed  the  master 
of  hounds.  "  By  Heaven  1  men’s  impudence 
every  di^  becomes  more  and  more  auda¬ 
cious  1  Why,  it  would  not  surprise  me  after 
this,  that  an  attorney  should  join  our  meet¬ 
ing  next.  Come,  it  m  time  that  this  dealer 
in  drugs  should  be  taught  that  fox-hunting 
is  a  trade  practised  only  by  gentlemen and 
riding  up  to  the  unoffending  dabbler  in  Ga¬ 
lenicals,  he  savagely  flogged  him  off  the  field. 

That  dueling  has  been  employed  too  fre¬ 
quently  for  bad  purposes,  bv  brave  men — 
and  for  bloody  ones,  by  black§raards,  has 
never  been  denied.  The  page  of  history,  in 
the  Altai  meeting  between  Buckingham  and 
Shrewsbury,  strikingly  exemplifies  the  for¬ 
mer  assertion.  For  the  seduction  of  bis  wife 
— Buckingham,  by  the  way,  had  seduced  his 
oicn — the  injured  earl  demanded,  and  ob¬ 
tained,  satisuction.  In  accordance  with  the 
barbarous  custom  of  the  times,  the  seconds 
— two  on  either  side — engaged ;  on  the 
Duke’s  side,  Jenkins  was  left  dead  ;  on  the 
earl’s.  Sir  John  Talbot  was  severely  wound¬ 
ed.  Buckingham,  however,  receiv^  no  hurt 
beyond  a  scratch,  and  ran  his  antagonist 
through  the  body,  thus  adding  murder  to  se¬ 
duction.  The  fair  frail  one  was  worthy  of 
the  ducal  ruffian  she  had  attached  herself  to. 
Disguised  as  a  page,  from  a  neighboring  cop¬ 
pice  she  watched  the  combat,  and  slept  with 
the  murderer  of  her  husband  the  same  night, 
although  the  shirt  he  wore  bore  bloody  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  foul  assassination  he  bad  just 
committed.  It  is  reported  that  the  last 
hours  of  the  adulteress  were  miserable,  and 
the  felon  blow  that  relieved  the  world  of 
such  an  unscrupulous  villain  as  the  duke,  in 
our  poor  thinking,  was  nothing  beyond  sim¬ 
ple  retribution. 


exchanged  dvilitsee  with  attomevs’  apprenticee.  In 
this  strange  oMcmbly,  the  leading  •pirits  of  the 
times  congregated  ni^tlj,  and  for  bnlnoncy  of  wit, 
and  originality  of  humor,  "  the  Lords”  was  held  un¬ 
rivalled. 

To  call  a  man  by  hia  name  inetend  of  title  was  a 
finable  offence,  but  to  oddieea  him  in  the  street,  in 
right  of  sitting  with  him  in  the  club,  mqiosed  the 
delinquents  to  expulsioa 
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Another,  and  an  opposite  case,  both  in  its 
results  and  causes,^eurred  many  years  ago, 
when  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  in  Paris. 
The  worst  and  most  dangerous  companion 
upon  earth  is  a  gamester.  “  Nemo  repente 
fuit  turpissimus which,  according  to  Irish 
translation,  meaneth,  that  a  man  must  be  ar¬ 
ticled  for  five  yeais  to  an  attorney.  As  re¬ 
gards  play,  we  hold  a  different  opinion,  and 
believe  that  the  course  of  demoralization  may 
be  more  rapidly  effected  by  the  uUa  damno- 
$a  than  by  law.  To  the  proof : — even  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  must 
bold  the  name  sacred ;  but  there  are  old 
guardsmen  who  will  remember  “  Little  Joe.” 
A  stouter  soldier  never  headed  a  company. 
He  was  kind,  well-tempered,  too  generous 
probably,  and  everybody  liked  him.  In  mo- 
nev  matters  be  was  careless ;  bad  an  early 
itch  for  play,  and  a  sojourn  with  the  army 
of  occupation  confirmed  a  disease  already 
rooted.  In  a  word,  he  abandoned  a  profes¬ 
sion  he  could  no  longer  continue  in,  and  be¬ 
came  a  regular  gambler. 

Joe  was  a  first-rate  shot,  and  also  constitu¬ 
tionally  pugnacious.  He  felt  his  own  degra¬ 
dation  keenly,  when  to  remedy  it  was  too 
late  :  and  a  temper  naturally  ezcitable,  had 
now  become  most  dangerous.  Is  there  one 
gamester  out  of  twenty,  who,  in  a  very  few 
years,  does  not  go — circumstances  only  con¬ 
sidered — to  ruin  ?  Joe  formed  no  exception. 
He  lost  caste,  and  fell,  and  fell,  “  deeper  and 
deeper  still,”  until  be  reached  that  last  de¬ 
grading  status  in  society — a  ehecalier  dtiudus- 
trie. 

While  engaged  in  his  base  vocation,  a 
young  citizen  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  gang 
with  whom  Joe,  now  a  member  of  the  b^y, 
regularly  confederated.  The  victim  was  a 
Londoner,  and  one,  as  it  was  represented, 
who  would  stand  plucking ;  and  tbatvery  ex¬ 
tensively.  He  bad  crossed  Channel,  like  the 
thousand  and  one  fools  who  flock  annually 
to  the  French  capital  to  view  Parisian  lions, 
and,  as  a  countryman,  little  Joe  kindly  un¬ 
dertook  to  play  Mentor  to  this  Cockney  Tel- 
emachus.  It  was  not  a  diflicult  task  for  one 
who  knew  the  world  so  well  as  Captain  K — 
to  worm  himself  into  the  confidence  of  a  raw 
youth,  and  he  easily  succeeded.  In  every 
point  but  one  the  intended  victim  was  pliant 
as  could  be  wished — but  on  that  one  he  was 
most  obstinate.  He  had  a  horror  of  play. 
He  would  drink,  racket  about,  dissipate,  but 
name  a  game  of  chance,  and  be  startled  like 
a  frightened  steed.  The  period  allotted  by 
“  the  governor  at  home,”  as  he,  in  London 
parlance,  termed  his  father,  had  almost  ex¬ 


pired  ;  and  as  plump  a  pigeon  as  ever  a  gam> 
bier  dropped  upon,  was  about  to  return  to 
the  country-house  be  had  quitted  to  see  tbn 
world,  without  losing  a  single  feather.  To 
the  villanous  confederation  Uiat  thought  was 
nutddening  ;  and,  as  a  last  resource,  a  decoy 
duck  was  tried — and  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  artful  of  the  class  was  accidentally  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  gallant  captain  to  Monsienr 
Callico,  as  he  derisively  called  the  citizen. 

To  describe  the  progress  of  this  gambling 
conspiracy  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  It  was 
managed  with  consummate  ability.  The  de¬ 
voted  youth  became  desperately  enamored 
of  his  friend,  the  captain ;  he  “  told  his  love,” 
and  then  came  proiff  positive,  that  Greek  and 
Roman  friendship  are  not  comparable  to  the 
tremendous  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling, 
which  you  may  expect  from  a  ea/e  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Damon  returned  in  time  to  su^titute 
his  own  neck,  and  stay  the  execution  of  a 
gentleman  called  Pythias,  while 

“Cato  the  Motsotioos 
Lent  his  {air  lady  to  hJa  friend  Hortenaiaa'* 

Now  Captain  K - ,  on  learning  the  state 

of  the  young  Londoner’s  affections,  although 
himself  a  secret  worshiper  at  the  shrine  of 
the  same  divinity,  resigned  his  own  preten¬ 
sions,  and  actually  undertook  to  plead  with 
the  fair  enslaver  for  his  friend.  Great  was 
the  intimacy,  of  course,  that  succeeded ;  and 

at  the  apartments  of  Madame  La  C - , 

morning,  noon,  and  night,  the  young  En¬ 
glishman  might  have  b^n  found. 

Play  was  cautiously  introduced — nothing 
was  staked  except  a  mere  haf^atelle — beyond 
the  hazard  of  a  trifle,  it  was  evident  that 
any  experiment  would  be  dangerous.  The 
day  for  the  citizen’s  departure  was  fixed,  and 
it  was  pretty  certain  the  bird  would  escape 
the  net  of  the  fowler.  Could  he  have  been 
but  led  to  play,  he  would  have  been  cheats 
scientifically.  That  was  not  to  be  done,  and 
nothing  co^d  succeed  but  bold  and  down¬ 
right  felony. 

Madame’s  birthday  returned,  as  it  did 
some  twenty  times  a  year ;  and  she  gave  d 

petit  souper,  K - sent  in  the  wine,  and 

the  citizen  provided  the  viands.  A  merrier 
evening  could  not  be  spent.  Two  or  three 
ladies  and  as  many  gentlemen  of  high  honor 

favored  La  C -  with  their  company. 

There  was  play,  limited  to  a  few  francs,  and 
on  the  Englishman’s  part  to  gloves  and  gar¬ 
ters.  Supper  was  served — all  was  hilarious 
the  wine  circulated  freely,  and  all  the  Lon- 
I  doner  remembered  in  the  morning  when  he 
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awoke  with  a  barning  head  was,  that  he  had 
become  unaccountably  drunk,  and  got  home 
he  knew  not  how. 

He  strove  to  get  up,  hut  his  temples  th  rob 
bed  almost  to  bursting.  An  excess  in  wine 
had  never  affected  him  so  before :  could  this 
arise  from  simple  drunkenness?  The  sensa¬ 
tion  was  altogether  new.  The  truth  was  he 
had  not  been  drunk,  but  drugged  ! 

While  rolling  his  aching  head  from  side  to 
side  upon  the  pillow,  his  laoqltey  de  place  an- 
nouBced  his  dear  friend,  the  captain;  and 
next  minute  **  little  Joe”  was  standing  at  bis 
bedside. 

“  Good  heaven  T’  exclaimed  the  citizen ; 
**  how  awfully  drunk  I  must  have  been  last 
night !  My  very  brain’s  on  6re.” 

“Drunk!”  returned  his  companion;  “you 
were  not  drunk  but  mad — what  devil  pos- 
Mssed  you  to  play  ?  D — n  it,  you  always 
Bwore  you  hated  it,  and  every  score  of  naps 
you  lost  you  would,  though  I  warned  you, 
lay  it  on  thicker.” 

Naps  !  play !”  exclaimed  the  sick  man 
with  a  stare  ;  why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I 
am  but  in  sorry  mood  for  jesting.  1  do  re¬ 
member  playing  for  and  losing  some  gloves 
and  garters  to  the  ladies.” 

“  And  let  me  tell  you,  I  am  in  still  less  jo¬ 
king  humor  than  yourself,”  returned  the  cap¬ 
tain  in  high  dudgeon ;  “  through  your  cursed 
obstinacy  I  played  against  my  better  judg¬ 
ment — and  was  cleaned  out  by  Count  F - 

out  of  eighteen  thousand  francs.  How  shall 
I  come  to  book  ?  In  the  devil’s  name  how 
can  I  face  my  creditor  this  evening  at 
Madame’s  reunion  ?  The  three  hundred  naps 
I  won  from  you  will  go  but  a  short  way  to 
meet  my  losses.  I  think  I  shall  go  mad.” 

**  And  I  fancy  that  I  am  mad  already,” 
groaned  the  sufferer  from  the  bed  ;  “  do  end 
this  folly,  K - .” 

"  Did  I  not  know  you,  I  should  fancy  you 
intended  me  offence,”  replied  the  captain, 
rather  angrily  ;  “  what,  have  you  such  a  con- 
veniency  of  memory  as  to  forget  that  you 
lost  three  hundred  naps  to  me,  eight  hundred 
to  the  count,  and  five -and -forty  to  Madame 
LaC - ?” 

Before  the  unhappy  youth  could  find  words 
to  respond,  the  valet  announced  another  visit¬ 
or,  and  Count  F - was  shown  in. 

“  Monsieur  Is  Comte,”  pursued  the  gallant 
captain,  “  are  you,  too,  in  a  jesting  mood  ? 
My  young  friend  here  cannot  be  persuaded 
that  we  had  a  little  play  last  night.  Elxcuse 
ms  paying  but  half  my  loss  till  evening ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  accept  these  bUlets  de 
ftan^ue,”  and  “little  Joe’’ handed  the  cheva- 
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lier  a  roll  of  bank  notes ;  “  you  will  find 
there  ten  thousand  francsr’ 

“  Gentlemen,”  cried  the  astonished  citizen, 

“  I  pray  you  end  this  farce.  1  know  1  am 
indebted  to  Madame  heavily  in  gloves  and 
ribbons.” 

“  Why,  fiends  and  furies  1”  exclaimed  the 
captain,  “  do  you  pretend,  sir,  to  assert,  that 
you  did  not  lose  three  hundred  naps  to  me  ?” 

“  Or  that  this  acknowledgment  for  eight 
hundred  was  not’ given?” 

The  youth,  astounded  as  he  was,  took  the 
paper.  It  purported  to  be  an  1.  0.  U.,  but 
the  forgery  was  clumsy. 

“  That  is  not  my  writing — nor  do  I  owe 
either  of  you  a  sous. 

The  scene  that  followed  may  be  imagined, 
Instant  payment,  or  a  legal  security  for  the 
alleged  debts,  was  demanded — or  the  altern¬ 
ative — a  meeting  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
within  two  hours.  Half  bewildered,  the 
young  dupe  assented  to  give  the  latter — and 
at  the  time  appointed,  he  alighted  without 
friend  or  weapon,  at  the  place  named  for  the 
duel,  by  these  infamous  men. 

Several  other  persons  were  on  the  ground, 
all  strangers  to  the  unfortunate  young  man. 
Another  attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  to 
admit  the  debt  of  honor,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  a  reconciliation  should  take  place  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  former  friend,  the  cap¬ 
tain.  To  do  them  justice,  the  gentlemen  un¬ 
known  were  ardent  in  their  endeavors  to 
accommodate  the  matter,  and  persuade  the 
citizen  to  pay  the  money,  and  they  were  per¬ 
fectly  sincere  in  mediation  on  the  occasion, 
for  they  were  all  members  of  the  same  dis¬ 
honest  clique.  But  nothing  could  shake  the 
youth’s  determination  to  repudiate  the  infa¬ 
mous  demand.  Captain  K - ,  irritated  to 

madness  at  bis  total  failure,  demanded  that 
the  duel  should  instantly  proceed — and  the 
gang  as  furious,  from  the  unexpected  d’isap- 
pointment,  determined  to  murder  one  who 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  submit  to  bare¬ 
faced  spoliation. 

Never  were  two  combatants  more  unequal¬ 
ly  opposed  than  the  young  merchant  and  the 
desperate  gambler — the  one,  probably,  had 
never  discharged  a  pistol  in  his  life — the 
other,  and  within  six  months,  had  killed  his 
man  on  the  very  spot  where  the  doomed 
youth  was  standing. 

Other  and  fouler  circumstances  went  to 
render  the  result  of  the  impending  duel  al¬ 
most  a  certainty.  K - fought  with  his 

own  pistols — with  the  firing  signal  he  was 
particularly  familiar — his  back  was  to  the  sun, 
and  au  open  sky  behind  him.  The  scoundrel 
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second,  who  had  volunteered  his  services,  | 
placed  the  young  Englishman  in  a  position 
where  the  trunk  of  a  large  beech,  fonned  a 
leading  line  of  fire,  and  the  stream  of  sun¬ 
shine  through  the  vista  in  the  trees,  was  al¬ 
most  blinding.  To  the  intentional  murderer 
and  the  intended  victim,  the  loaded  weapons 
were  delivered — a  pr^aratory  word  was  spo¬ 
ken,  the  signal  fell.  K - coolly  raised  his 

pistol,  while,  by  a  snap-shot,  the  flurried 
Englishman  anticipated  his  executioner  by  a 
second.  On  that  momentary  advantage  life 
or  death  depended.  The  hully,  shot  direct¬ 
ly  through  the  heart,  fell  on  the  sward,  a 
dead  man.  While  the  bullet  destined  for 
the  breast  of  his  antagonist,  cut  the  grass 
harmlessly  at  the  foot  of  the  fortunate  survi¬ 
vor.  Never  was  a  thoughtless  youth  more 
providentially  delivered  by  accident  from 
certain  murder — nor  a  scoundrel  sent  to  his 
account  so  justly  and  unexpectedly  as  Cap¬ 
tain  K - . 

In  riding  an  hour  after  the  affair  had  termi¬ 
nated  in  the  forest,  I  met  the  body  of  the  dead 
rambler  on  a  stretcher,  en  route  to  the 
morgue. 

The  decline  of  dueling  from  the  period  it 
was  made  ancillary  to  swindling,  or  to  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  vulgar  scoun¬ 
drels,  who  could  not  lay  the  slightest  claims 
to  the  title  or  privileges  of  gentlemen,  has 
been  rapid  and  progressive,  and  its  gross 
abuse  did  more  to  remedy  its  own  mischief, 
than  moral  appeals  and  legal  enactments. 
What  but  disgust  can  be  created  agiunst  a 
system  when  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of 
sheer  murder?  When  two  drunken  black- 
grards  stagger  from  the  billiard  room  to  the 
field,  and,  by  the  scoundrels  who  attend  them, 
are  permitted  to  carry  a  dispute,  emanating 
in  a  question  of  scoring,  or  not  scoring,  a 
point  or  two,  to  an  extent  that  the  most  fla¬ 
gitious  injury  would  not  warrant.* 

A  more  recent  case  which  occurred  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  must  be  still  fresh  in  gen¬ 
eral  recollection,  may  be  adduced  to  prove 
how  sadly  the  law  of  honor  is  brought  to  the 
lowliest  estimation.  I  allude  to  the  ease  of 

M - ,  killed  by  E - .  A  quarrel  takes 

place  in  that  sink  of  infamy,  a  saloon — and 
the  parties  adjourn  to  Wimbledon  to  commit 
murder.  One  fire  is  not  enough,  and,  though 

*  Vide  the  Irish  newspapers,  giving  an  account 
of  the  duel  here  alluded  to,  fought  April  S7th, 
18S8 :  “  at  the  mxtk  shot,  Mr.  P.  received  his  adver¬ 
sary’s  ball  in  the  leg,  and,  while  the  blood  was 
stTMining,  he  called  for  another  shot”  'Fhe  onlv 
wonder  is,  that  the  seconds  did  not  indulge  him  with 


a  bullet  passes  through  the  hat  of  M - , 

the  seconds  provide  them  with  fresh  weap¬ 
ons,  and  the  wretched  blackguard  is.  on  the 
next  fire,  shot  dead.  The  ruffian  who  com¬ 
mits  the  murder,  sees  the  expiring  wretch 
heaving  his  last  sigh — and  remarks  to  a 

casual  spectator,  “  I  nave  done  for  the - 

using  an  epithet  too  disgusting  to  be  named. 
He,  and  the  well-selected  seconds,  burry  off, 
without  even  taking  a  parting  glance  at  the 
prostrate  victim.  The  surgeon,  with  his 
friends,  lugs  the  dead  body  into  a  cab.  An 
inquest  is  held — “wilful  murder”  is  returned, 
and  thus  ends  what  the  papers  termed  “  an 
affair  of  honor.”  And  who  were  the  black- 

rrd  actors  in  this  cold-blooded  tragedy? 

—  was  son  of  a  Taunton  publican,  and 
M -  a  broken  linen-draper.  Their  com- 

f>anions  were  men  of  similar  caete — for,  nn- 
ess  gentility  is  attached  to  brick- making, 

Y - had  no  other  claim. 

Bad  and  brutal  as  these  transactions  were, 
and,  thank  God,  they  are  of  rare  occurrence 
in  Great  Britain,  if  atrocious  murder,  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  name  of  duelling  be  required, 
they  must  be  sought  for  in  the  bloody  annals 
of  American  dispute.  A  couple  of  examples 
may  be  quoted. 

A  New  York  paper  (17th  of  May,  1840) 
states,  that  a  couple  of  citizens,  the  sole  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  carriage,  quarelled  in  an  Illi¬ 
nois  stage-coach.  Both  drew  pistols  and 
fired — one  gentleman  was  shot  through  the 
head,  and  the  other  through  the  heart. 

The  second  affair  took  place  a  month  later, 
in  the  same  year — and  is  thus  recorded  in  a 
New  Orleans  paper.* 

Messrs.  P - and  T - had  gone  to  law, 

and,  tiring  of  delay  and  expense,  agreed  to 
come  at  once  to  the  cheaper  and  shorter 
mode  of  mortal  arbitrament. 

“  The  principals  were  placed  at  fire  paces 
from  each  other,  back  to  back,  with  a  pistol 
in  each  hand,”  and,  at  a  given  signal,  they 
were  to  turn  round  and  fire.  The  first  shots, 

strange  as  it  may  appear,  missed,  and  P - , 

in  clmging  the  second  pistol  to  his  right 
hand,  in  bis  hurry  touched  the  trigger,  and 
an  accidental  explosion  left  him  to  the  mercy 
of  his  antagonist.  “  Fire !”  exclaimed  the 

second  to  T - .  "  For  God’s  sake !  don’t,” 

cried  the  horrified  lookers-on.  The  trucu¬ 
lent  ruffian,  however,  wished  to  enhance  the 
agony  of  his  doomed  victim,  by  adding  a  de¬ 
moniac  suspense.  Grinning  with  the  mali¬ 
cious  satisfaction  of  a  demon,  for  several 
minutes  he  held  the  levelled  pistol  at  the 
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breast  of  his  opponent,  and  when  he  had 

tortured  P -  and  the  spectators  to  his 

heart’s  content,  he  ended  the  scene,  by  hur¬ 
rying  the  wretched  man  into  eternity ! 

And  call  you  this  dueling.  Master  Jona¬ 
than  ?  Did  such  a  scene  occur  in  Ireland,  or 
were  the  attempt  even  mode,  the  wretches, 
principals  and  seconds,  would  be  tom  asunder 
piece- meal. 

The  first  duel  I  ever  witnessed  was  one 
which,  at  the  expiration  of  forty  years,  is  too 
vividly  engrafted  upon  memory  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  I  was  then  a  satcheled  schoolboy ;  and 
before  six  o’clock  on  a  beautiful  summer 
morning,  was  wending  my  way,  slowly,  of 
course,  to  the  abiding  place  of  the  country 
pedagc^ue  at  whose  feet  I  was  being  indoc- 
trinatecT  A  gentleman  was  sitting  on  a  log 
of  timber,  ami  in  him  I  reconized  Lieutenant 

V -  of  the  — tb,  a  frequent  visitor  and 

guest  at  my  father’s  house.  He  spoke  to  me,  | 
and  I  sate  down  upon  the  beam,  and  a  bul¬ 
let  he  had  been  rolling  carelessly  on  the  log 
of  timber,  was  interchMged  between  him  and 
me  for  five  minutes.  He  startled  suddenly 
on  perceiving  three  gentlemen  advance  from 
an  opposite  direction,  put  the  ball  in  his  waist¬ 
coat  pocket,  and  bade  me  hastily  “good  morn¬ 
ing."  I  watched  him — saw  him  join  the 
strangers,  and  the  whole  party  turned  into  a 
rope-yard.  I  rose  from  the  beam — shoul¬ 
dered  my  satchel,  and  as  I  passed  the  place 
where  the  gentlemen  had  disappeared,  I 
looked  through  the  open  gate.  Although 
not  more  than  three  or  four  minutes  had 
elapsed,  the  preliminary  preparations  for  a 
duel  had  been  completed,  and  my  late  com¬ 
panion  on  the  log  of  timber  confronted  his 
antagonist  at  the  customary  distance  of  a 
dozen  paces.  At  the  moment  I  peeped  in, 
the  seconds  delivered  a  pistol  to  each  com¬ 
batant — stepped  two  or  three  yards  back — 
and  the  words  “  Ready,  fire  !’’  were  rapidly 
pronounced.  The  reports  were  so  simul¬ 
taneous  Uiat  it  seem^  as  if  one  shot  only 
had  been  discharged ;  and  as,  for  a  second 
or  two  afterwards,  both  gentlemen  remained 
standing,  I  fancied  all  was  right :  but  1  was 
fatally  mistaken — the  discharged  weapon 

dropped  from  V - ’s  hand,  and  he  tottered 

and  fell  forward.  The  secoitds  raised  him  to 
a  sitting  posture,  and  a  little  man  hitherto 
conceal^  behind  the  hedge,  came  forward 

hastily.  He  laid  his  finger  on  Y - ’s  pulse, 

and  then  looked  at  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and 
in  a  low  voice  muttered,  “  All  is  over !’’  For 
many  a  month  afterwards  that  brief  sentence 
sounded  in  my  ear,  and  the  falnng  man  was 
present  in  imagination.  But  before  manhood 


[Sept., 

came,  an  intimacy  with  some  amiable  young 
Galway  gentlemen  at  the  Dublin  University, 
and  a  short  probation  m  a  Southern  militia 
regiment  wrought  a  happy  change.  The 
oigan  of  hearing,  as  Byron  says,  became 

“  More  Irish  and  less  nice,’’ 

and  a  twelvemonth’s  sojourn  in  that  land  of 
promise,  which  lieth  between  the  Shannon 
and  Atlantic,  completed  the  cure. 

Like  many  an  unnecessary  appeal  to  arms, 
this  fatal  affair,  in  which  a  young  and  gallant 
officer  lust  his  life,  originate  in  a  trifling  mis¬ 
understanding. 

In  the  same  barrack,  and  at  a  veir  short 
time  after  this  fatal  meeting  (spring  of  1807) 
one  of  the  most  lamentable  affairs,  which  in 
the  annals  of  dueling  is  recorded,  unfortu¬ 
nately  took  place.  1  allude  to  the  fatal  en¬ 
counter  between  Boyd  and  Campbell.  The 
sad  story  is  simply  told. 

The  21st  were  quartered  in  the  town  of 
Newry,  and  the  half-yearly  inspection  of  the 
regiment  had  been  made  by  General  Kerr — 
when,  as  is  customary,  the  general  and  staff 
were  entertained  by  the  F usileers.  The  din¬ 
ner  was  soon  over — the  staff  retired — the 
officers  went  to  the  play — and  none  remained 
in  the  mess-room,  excepting  Major  Campbell 
and  Captain  Boyd,  the  assistant-surgeon,  and 
a  lieutenant.  Campbell,  in  right  of  brevet 
rank,  had  commanded  the  regiment  in  the 
absence  of  the  colonel — and  an  argument 
took  place  between  him  and  Captain  Boyd, 
whether  a  word  of  command  that  day  used 
was  correctly  given.  The  latter  was  a  per¬ 
son  of  disagreeable  manner — the  former  a 
man  whose  temper  was  highly  excitable — aM 
each  personally  disliked  uie  other,  and  were 
tenacious  equally  of  their  own  opinions.  Camp¬ 
bell  repudiated  the  charge  of  incorrectness, 
and  Boyd  as  warmly  maintained  it.  At  last 
a  crisis  came,  “  Heated  with  wine,  and  exas¬ 
perated  by  what  he  conceived  a  professional 
insult,  Campbell  left  the  table,  hastened  to 
his  apartments,  loaded  bis  pistols,  returned, 
sent  for  Captain  Boyd,  brought  him  to  an 
inner  mess-room,  closed  the  door,  and  with¬ 
out  the  presence  of  a  friend  or  witness,  de¬ 
manded  instant  satisfaction.  Shots  were 
promptly  interchanged,  and  by  the  first  fire 
Boyd  fell,  mortally  wounded.’’* 

Thank  God  1  for  human  nature — Bucking¬ 
hams  and  T - -8  are  not  common.  Before 

five  minutes  passed  the  tornado  of  wild  pas¬ 
sion  was  over,  and  rushing  to  the  room  where 
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the  dyine  man  was  laid,  *'  a  sorry  sight !”  ia  I 
Macbetfai^s  words,  surroonded  bj  his  frantic 
wife  and  infant  family,  the  homicide  knelt  at 
bis  bed-side,  implored  foi^veness,  and  wrong 
from  him  a  qualified  admission  that  “  all  was 
fair."'  No  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him, 
and  that  night  Campbell  left  the  town  and 
remained  at  Chelsea  with  bis  lady  and  family 
for  sereral  months,  under  an  assumed  name. 
When  the  summer  assises  were  approaching, 
he  determined  to  surrender  and  stand  his 
trial ;  and  although  bis  legal  advisers  warned 
him  that  the  step  was  ssost  perilous,  he  would 
not  be  dissuaded,  and  unhappily  persevered. 

He  was,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1808, 
arraigned  'for  **  wilfnl  murder,"  pleaded 
“  not  guilty’’  in  the  usual  form — the  fact  of 
the  homicide  was  admitted — and  a  number 
of  officers,  high  in  rank,  attended,  and  gave 
the  prisoner  the  highest  eliaracter  for  hu¬ 
manity.  1  did  not  hear  the  ev'idenee,  and 
when  I  came  into  the  court  house  the  jurpr 
for  some  time  bad  been  considering  their 
verdict,  'fhe  trial  had  been  tedious ;  twilight 
bad  fallen,  and  the  ball  of  justice,  dull  at 
best,  was  rendered  gloomier  still  from  the 
partial  glare  of  a  few  candles  placed  upon 
the  bench,  where  Judge  Fletcher  was  pre¬ 
siding.  A  breathless  anxietr  prevaded  the 
assembly,  and  the  ominous  silence  that  reign¬ 
ed  throughout  the  court  was  unbroken  by  a 
single  whisper.  I  felt  an  unusual  dread — a 
unking  of  the  heart — a  difficulty  of  respira¬ 
tion,  and  as  I  looked  around  the  melancholy 
crowd,  my  eye  rested  on  the  judge.  Fletcher 
was  a  thin,  bilious  looking  being,  and  his 
cold  and  marble  features  had  caught  an  un¬ 
earthly  expression  from  the  shading  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  accidental  disposition  of  the 
candles.  1  shuddered  as  I  gazed  upon  him, 
for  the  fate  of  a  fellow  creature  was  hanging 
upon  the  first  words  that  would  issue  ^om 
the  lips  of  that  stem  and  inflexible  old  man. 
From  the  judge  my  eys  turned  to  the  crimi¬ 
nal,  and  what  a  subject  the  contrast  offered 
to  the  artist’s  pencil !  In  the  front  of  the 
bar,  habited  in  deep  mourning,  his  arms  fold¬ 
ed  and  crossed  upon  bis  breast,  the  homicide 
was  awaiting  the  word  that  should  seal  his 
destiny.  His  noble  and  commanding  figure 
thrown  into  an  attitude  of  calm  determina¬ 
tion,  was  graceful  and  dignified  ;  and  while 
on  every  countenance  besides  a  sickening 
anxiety  was  visible,  neither  the  quivering  ^ 
an  eyelash,  nor  a  motion  of  the  hp,  betrayed 
on  the  prisoner’s  face  the  appearance  of  dis¬ 
composure  or  alarm.  Just  then  a  slight  noise 
was  heard — a  door  was  slowly  and  softly 
opened — one  by  one  the  jury  returned  to 


their  box — the  custooiary  question  was  asked 
by  the  clerk  of  the  crown — and — “  Guilty” 
was  faintly  answered,  accompanied  with  a 
recommendation  to  mercy.  An  agoniang 
pause  succeeded — the  court  was  as  silent  aa 
the  grave — the  jmsouer  bowed  respectfully 
to  the  jury,  then  planting  his  foot  firmly  on 
the  floor,  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height 
and  calmly  listened  to  his  doom.  Slowly 
Judge  Fletcher  assumed  the  fatal  cap,  and 
all  unmoved,  he  pronounced,  and  Campbell 
listened  to,  his  sentence. 

While  the  short  address  which  sealed  the 
prisoner’s  fate  was  be'mg  delivered,  the  silence 
of  the  court  was  only  broken  by  smothered 
sobs ;  but  when  the  sounds  ceased,  and, 
"  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul !"  ‘issued  from 
the  ashy  lips  of  the  stem  old  man,  a  groan  of 
horror  burst  from  the  auditory,  and  the  High¬ 
land  soldiers,  who  thronged  the  court,  ejacu¬ 
lated  a  wild  “  Amen,"  while  their  flashing 
eyes  betrayed  bow  powerfully  the  fate  of 
their  unhappy  countryman  had  affected  them. 
He  was  removed  from  the  bar — a  doomed 
man — but  no  harsh  restrictions  were;  mposed 
upon  him,  nor  was  he  conducted  to  the- 
gloomy  apartment  to  which  condemned  cri¬ 
minals  after  sentence  were  then  consigned. 
From  the  moment  the  unfortunate  duelist 
had  entered  the  prison  g^tes,  bis  mild  and 
gentlemanly  demeanor  had  won  the  com¬ 
miseration  of  all  within  ;  and  the  governor, 
confident  in  the  honor  of  his  prisoner,  sub¬ 
jected  him  to  no  restraint.  He  occupied  the 
apartments  of  the  keeper,  went  over  the  build¬ 
ing  as  he  pleased — received  his  friends — 
h^  unrestricted  communication  with  all  that 
sought  him — and,  in  fact,  was  a  captive  but 
in  name. 

No  man  impersonated  the  grandeur  of 
Byron’s  beautiful  couplet  so  happHy  as  Camp¬ 
bell  :  when  the  hour  of  trial  came, 

"  He  died  as  sinful  man  should  die, 
Without  parade — without  display,” 

while,  during  the  painful  interval  when  the 
seat  of  mercy  was  appealed  to,  and  when,  as 
it  was  generally  considered,  mercy  would 
have  been  extended,  the  most  unmoved  of  all, 
as  post  after  post  brought  not  the  welcome 
tiding^  was  Campbell. 

Om  anecdote  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted. 

'The  commiseration  of  all  classes  was  pain¬ 
fully  increased  by  the  length  of  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  trial  and  death  of  Major 
Campbell.  In  prison,  be  received  from  his 
friend  the  most  constant  and  delicate  at  ten- 
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tion ;  and  one  lady,  the  wife  of  Captain - ,  I  ordeal  which  concludes  the  history  of  the 

seldom  left  him.  She  read  to  him,  prepared  hero  and  the  herdsnum. 
his  meals,  cheered  his  spirits  when  he  droop-  The  drop,  as  it  was  called,  was,  in  the 
ed,  and  performed  those  gentle  offices  of  Irish  jfuls,  attached  to  the  upper  story  of  the 
kindness,  so  peculiarly  the  province  of  a  building,  a  large  iron-studd^  door,  which 
woman.  When  intelligence  arrived  that  hung  against  the  wall,  and  was  only  raised 
mercy  could  not  be  extended,  and  the  law  to  a  parallel  position  with  the  door  from 
must  take  its  course,  she  boldly  planned  an  which  the  criminal  made  his  last  exit,  when 
escape  from  prison  ;  but  Campbell,  when  she  that  concluding  ceremony  of  the  law  was  to 
mentioned  it,  recoiled  from  a  position  that  be  performed.  Attended  by  the  jail  chap- 
must  compromise  his  honor  with  the  keeper,  lun,— one  who,  in  the  last  bitter  trial,  olave 
“  What,”  he  exclaimed,  when  assured  that  to  the  condemned  soldier  closer  than  a  bro- 
otherwise  his  case  was  hopeless,  **  shall  1  ther, — ^he  steadily  mounted  the  stairs,  and 
break  my  faith  with  him  who  trusted  it?  I  entered  the  execution  room.  The  prelimi- 
know  my  fate,  and  am  prepared  to  meet  it  naries  of  death  were  undei^one  composedly  ; 
manfully  ;  but  never  will  1  deceive  the  person  he  bade  a  long  farewell  to  those  around,  and 
who  confided  in  my  honor.”  stepped  firmly  on  the  board.  Twenty 

Two  evenings  before  he  suffered,  Mrs. -  thousand  lookers-on  filled  the  green  in  front 

was  earnestly  urging  him  to  escape.  The  of  the  prison  ;  and,  strange  accident !  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  and  Campbell  hinted  Highland  regiment  with  whom,  shoulder  to 
that  it  was  time  she  should  retire.  As  usual,  shoulder,  he  had  charged  “  the  Invincibles” 
he  accompanied  her  to  the  gate;  and  on  en-  in  Egypt,  formed  a  semicircle  round  the 
taring  the  keeper’s  room,  they  found  him  prison.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  all  is 
fast  asleep.  Campbell  placed  bis  finger  on  decorously  conducted.  When  he  appeared, 
his  lip.  a  deep  and  solemn  silence  awed  the  multi- 

Poor  fellow,”  he  said  in  a  whisper,  to  his  tnde;  and  until  be  addressed  the  High- 
fair  companion,  “  would  it  not  be  a  pity  to  landers  in  Gaelic,  a  whisper  might  have  been 
disturb  him  ?”  then  taking,  the  keys  softly  beard  in  the  crowd.  To  the  simple  request 
from  the  table,  he  unlocked  the  outer  wicket,  of  "  Pray  for  me  T’  a  low  deep  groan  re- 
**  Campbell,”  said  the  lady,  “  this  is  the  sponded,  and  every  bonnet  was  removed, 
crisis  of  your  fate ;  this  is  the  moment  for  your  He  dropped  a  cambric  handkerchief, — down 
deliverance !  Horses  are  in  readiness,  and — ”  came  the  iron-bound  door — ^it  sounded  over 
The  convict  put  his  hand  upon  her  mouth,  the  beads  of  the  silent  concourse  like  a  thun- 
“  Hush,”  he  replied,  as  he  gently  forced  her  der-clap ;  and,  in  one  minute,  as  brave  a 
out.  “  Would  you  have  me  violate  my  word  heart  as  ever  beat  upon  a  battle-field,  had 
of  honor  ?”  ceased  to  throb. 

Bidding  her  good  night,”  be  locked  the  Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  brave  1  If  a 
wicket  carefully,  replaced  the  keys,  and  re-  soldier’s  life,  a  Christian’s  end,  can  atone  for 
tired  to  his  chamber  without  awakening  the  the  sad  consequences  of  unreining  an  un¬ 
sleeping  jailer!  governable  temper,  both  can  be  honestly 

His  last  hour  was  passed  in  prayer,  and  at  pleaded  in  extenuating  poor  CampbelPs 
noon  he  was  summoned  to  pass  the  grand  crime. 


Tobacco. — Those  who  first  thought  of  it  necessary  to  add  something  to  the  penalty 
putting  tobacco  dust  up  their  noses  were  ofexcommunication  pronounced  against  those 
first  laughed  at,  and  then  persecuted  more  who  used  the  black  dust  during  divine  ser- 
or  less.  James  I.  of  England  wrote  against  vice,  and  authorized  the  beadles  to  confiscate 
snuff-takers  a  book  entitled  Miso-capnos.”  the  snuff-boxes  to  their  own  use.  Amurath 
Some  years  later.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  excom-  IV.  forbade  the  use  of  snuff,  under  pain  of 
municated  all  persons  who  took  snuff  in  having  the  nose  cut  off. 
churches.  The  Empress  Elinbeth  thought 
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THE  GREAT  POEM-MYSTERIES— HAMLET. 

BY  GEORGE  GILFILLAN. 


Hamlet”  is  Shakspeare’s  grand  poetical  | 
puzzle,  confessedly  the  most  intellectual  of 
all  his  dramas,  and  expresses  most  fully,  al¬ 
though  by  no  means  most  clearly,  the  results 
of  bis  deep,  subtle,  and  long-continued  mus- 
ings  upon  man,  and  all  the  strange  phenomena 
by  which,  in  this  little  life  of  his,  be  is  sur¬ 
rounded. 

Coleridge  once  remarked,  that  Shakspeare 
never  seems  to  have  come  to  his  full  height, 
else  he  had  not  been  a  man,  but  a  monster. 
Had  be  written,  we  may  add,  ten  plays  equal 
to  "Hamlet,”  this  monstrous  growth  had 
been  complete.*  Its  wisdom,  so  deep  and 
varied — its  calm  mastery — its  profusion  of  in¬ 
cidents  and  characters — the  skill  with  which 
the  most  contradictory  elements,  from  a  ghost 
to  a  gravedigger,  are  harmonized — the  philo¬ 
sophic  self-possession,  united  to  the  burn¬ 
ing  passion  and  the  imaginative  interest — the 
combination  of  breadth  and  length,  of  height 
and  depth — the  mere  size  of  the  canvass 
chosen — the  mystic  uncertainty  of  the  whole 
co-existing  with  singular  clearness  and  finish 
in  most  of  the  parts — the  rapidity  of  the 
transitions — the  unflagging  spirit  of  the  dia¬ 
logue,  and  the  energy  of  the  soliloquies — all 
go  to  constitute  it  a  unique  amid  a  world  of 
uniques,  the  most  wonderful  of  wonders,  the 
most  Shakspearian  of  Shakspaere’s  works. 
Shakspeare,  in  “Hamlet,”  seems  growing  into 
that  somewhat  greater  than  himself,  for  which 
at  present  we  want  a  name,  and  was  arrested, 
we  might  also  think,  while  becoming  the 
Urlium  quid  between  man  and  a  superior 
order  of  intelligences. 

It  is  the  point  of  view  maintained  in  "  Ham¬ 
let”  which  gives  it  its  peculiar  power  as  a 
meditative  play.  Hamlet  is  a  man  loosened 
in  a  great  measure  from  earth,  although  not 
utteny  exasperated  against  it.  He  sees  it  not 
at  the  point  of  the  misanthrope,  nor  altogether 
at  that  of  the  maniac,  but  at  that  of  one  who 
is  half-way  toward  both  these  characters. 
His  sadness  casts  a  moonlight  of  contempla¬ 


tion  around  all  things,  which,  as  it  shines, 
now  twists  them  into  odd  and  mirthful  atti¬ 
tudes,  now  invests  them  with  shadowy  horror, 
and  now  with  pleasing  gloom.  Man  and 
woman  have  both  ceased  to  delight  him,  but 
have  not  ceased  to  be  objects  of  eager  in¬ 
terest,  curiosity,  and  speculation.  Driven 
by  circumstances  and  temperament  toward 
an  insulated  position,  be  pauses  in  his  full 
retreat  from  mankind  to  record  his  impress¬ 
ions  of  them.  Madame  Roland,  on  her  way 
to  the  scafibld,  wished  she  had  been  able  to 
record  the  strange  thoughts  which  were 
rising  in  her  mind.  So  Hamlet — a  wounded 
deer  seeking  the  forest  of  death,  separated 
from  men  for  ever — ha$,  in  immortal  solilo¬ 
quies,  in  pungent  lines,  in  wild  and  whirling 
words,  or  in  wilder  laughter,  uttered  the 
strange  ideas  which  be  felt  flocked  around 
his  mind.  Profound  as  wisdom  itself  are 
many  of  tboee  thoughts,  and  expressed  in 
sentences  of  the  most  compact  signficance. 

But  this  characteristic  extends  to  the  whole 
play.  A  general  infecUon  of  wisdom  has 
seized  upon  all  the  characters.  Old  Polonius 
talks  at  times  like  another  Dr.  Johnson. 
Ophelia  is  far  too  wise  for  one  so  young. 
The  king  himself  hiccups  aphorisms ;  and 
the  ghost,  a'hile  he  says,  "  Brief  must  1  be,  I 
smell  tlie  hour  of  dawn,”  makes  up  for  the 
brevity  by  the  pith  of  his  speeches.  Indeed, 
had  "  Hamlet”  appeared  in  this  century,  we 
should  have  said,  that  it  was  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  bringing  in  all  the  fine 
thoughts  which  had  faM^n  accumulating  for 
years  on  the  pages  of  its  author’s  note-book. 
But  such  a  practice  was,  in  Shakspeare’s  day, 
unknown,  and,  in  a  writer  of  his  rich  and 
spontaneous  power,  is  unlikely,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible. 

"  Hamlet,”  while  above  all  Shakspeare’s 
plays,  belongs  at  the  same  time  to  one  singu¬ 
lar  and  lofty  class  of  them — that,  namely,  in 
which  strong  disease  and  distemperature  of 
mind  minister  the  principal  part  of  the  in- 
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tcrest.  Such  are  his  Winter’s  Tale,”  his 
**  Othello,”  his  “  Timon  of  Athens,”  his 
"  King  Lear,”  and  his  “  Macbeth.”  These 
are  dreams  of  his  darker  moods,  for  the  smile 
of  the  “  gentle  Willy”  disguised  often  wild 
tumults  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  resem¬ 
bled  that  red  morning  sunshine  which  intro¬ 
duces  long  days  of  tempest.  There  was  a 
vein  in  Shakspeare’s  heart  running  in  a  deep 
and  secret  channel  seldom  disclosed,  but 
which  found  now  and  then  a  fearful  vent  in 
his  impersonations  of  the  jealous  lover,  the 
maniac,  the  misanthrope,  the  murderous  king, 
or  the  wild,  changeful,  witty,  exasperated, 
and  more  than  half-maddened  prince.  In 
these  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  the  large 
iron  which  has  pierced  a  large  soul  is  boldly 
displayed  ;  and,  under  the  mask  he  has  as¬ 
sumed,  you  see  the  biggest  of  human  hearts 
agitated  to  a|ony,  and  the  most  sweet-blood¬ 
ed  of  men  doing  well  to  be  angry  even  unto 
death.  It  is  terribly  sublime  to  stand  by  the 
shore  of  an  angry  Shakspeare,  and  to  see  him, 
like  the  troubled  sea,  casting  out  a  furious, 
yet  rainbow -tinted  spray,  against  the  hollow¬ 
ness  and  the  abuses  of  human  society,  and 
making  sport,  for  a  season,  of  man  himself  ! 
Thus  Timon  seems  to  fling  his  platters  of  hot 
water  pa$t  his  flatterers  upon  humanity  at 
large ;  thus  Lear  shrieks  up  questions  to  the 
heavens,  which  make  the  gloomy  curtains  of 
night  to  shiver  ;  thus  Macbeth,  when  not 
hewing  at  his  enemies,  is  cutting,  with  a  like 
desperate  hand,  at  the  problems  of  human 
life  and  destiny;  and  thus  Hamlet,  while 
dancing  on  his  wild  erratic  way  to  his  uncle’s 
death,  tramples  on  many  an  ancient  saw,  and 
makes  many  a  popular  error  to  tremble  below 
his  uncontrollable  feet. 

This  did  not,  as  some  might  imagine,  arise 
from  the  necessity  of  fully  impersonating 
certain  eccentric  characters  ;  for,  first,  why 
did  he  create  or  select  such  characters  at 
all?  and,  secondly,  could  he  have  presented 
them  with  such  effect  without  profound  sym¬ 
pathy  for  them  ?  Shakspeare  was  not  a  mere 
mimic  or  mocking-bird :  he  spoke  out  of  the 
abundanceofa  universal  heart, he  reproduced 
himself  in  most  of  his  characters,  and  his 
choice  and  con  amore  treatment  of  so  many 
dark  and  morbid  subjects,  seem  conclusively 
to  show  that  there  was  a  fever  somewhere  in 
his  own  system,  although  it  has  often  been 
identified,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  justly, 
with  all  that  is  genial  and  gentler.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  priori  impossible  that  a  being  who 
formed  the  microcosm  and  mirror  of  human¬ 
ity  should  not  reflect  its  shadows  as  well  as 
its  lights  ;  and  that  as  the  representative  of 
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man,  he  should  not  pass  through  man’s  hour 
of  darkness. 

There  is  no  play  in  all  Sbakspeare’s  works, 
if  we  perhaps  except  “Timon’’ and  “Lear,” 
where  the  interest  and  power  are  so  inextrica¬ 
bly  interwoven  u  ith  the  main  character  as  in 
“  Hamlet.”  He  is  the  play.  Compared  to 
him,  the  other  characters  seem  shadows  as 
unsubstantial  as  his  father’s  ghost.  That 

f;host  himself  dwindles  beside  his  son.  Ham- 
et  does  not  merely  subordinate  all  the  others 
to  himself,  but,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  seems  to 
swallow  them  up.  Like  shadows  swaying  to 
the  motions  of  their  substances,  do  they  obey 
his  changeful  whims,  yield  to  his  tempestu¬ 
ous  rage,  and  echo  his  wild  wisdom.  Never 
was  the  overbearing  influence  of  one  driven 
on  the  wind  of  destiny,  over  idle  and  eom- 
monplaee  pei-sonages,  more  powerfully  dis¬ 
played.  Truly,  the  slightest  whisper  of  real 
despair  is  thunder,  its  merest  touch  is  iron, 
its  breath  an  irresistible  tempest !  It  will 
bespeak  a  visitor  from  the  other  world,  “  al¬ 
though  all  hell  should  yawn it  will  make 
“  a  ghost”  of  any  one  who  dares  to  stand  in 
its  fierce  way. 

Many  critics,  while  seeking  to  unravel  the 
mystery  of  Hamlet’s  character,  have  omitted 
to  notice  what  is  the  main  moral  and  purpose 
of  the  play — that  is,  unquestionably',  to  show 
the  ramified  wretchedness  springing  from 
crime.  This  it  is  which  is  the  root  of  all  the 
mischief  and  calamity  in  the  play.  This  dis¬ 
turbs  the  grave,  embroils  the  slate,  infuriates 
and  half-deranges  the  great  soul  of  Hamlet, 
and  is  avenged  by  the  successive  deaths  of 
Polonius,  Ophelia,  Hamlet,  the  king,  the 
queen  and  Laertes.  Tkit  object  of  the  poet 
is  thorouglily  gained.  Nemesis  is  left  sitting 
upon  heaps  of  carcasses,  and  surveying  with 
an  iron  smile  the  manifold  and  mingling 
streams  of  blood,  which  are  all  traceable  to 
the  one  murder  in  the  garden.  And  the 
moral  is — crime  never  speaks  without  being 
answered  by  echo  upon  echo  from  the  rocks  of 
eternal  justice ;  and,  in  the  ruin  which  follows, 
the  innocent  are  often  as  deeply  involved  os 
the  guilty. 

Shakspeare,  no  doubt,  puts  into  the  mouths 
of  his  characters  words  which  might  seem 
to  accuse  Providence.  Hamlet,  in  one  of 
his  last  speeches,  calls  it  a  “  harsh  world.” 
And  Horatio’s  language,  when,  in  summing 
up  the  whole  eventful  history,  he  speaks  of 

“  Crnel,  bloody,  and  oimatural  acts. 

Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters, 
Purposes  mistook, 

is  hardly  that  of  profound  faith.  But  both 
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are  speaking  from  partial  and  one-sided 
points  of  view;  whereas  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  play,  and  many  of  the  words,  go  to 
teach  us  that  in  everything  there  is  a  pur¬ 
pose,  that  Providence  “  commends  the  poi¬ 
soned  chalice”  to  the  lips  of  those  who  have 
mingled  it,  and  that  the  inequalities  and  gaps 
which  do  exist  in  the  administration  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs  are  but  the  open  mouths  of  a 
general  cry  for  a  scene  of  more  perfect  re¬ 
tribution  in  another  worid. 

But  two  deductions  from  the  catastrophe 
of  Hamlet  seem  possible :  the  one,  that  this 
world  is  a  mere  atheistic  hubbub,  the  scene 
of  innumerable  wrongs — wrongs,  too,  mixing 
and  intertwining  for  evermore,  and  which 
are  never  to  be  redressed ;  or  that  there 
must  be  a  future  state.  We  advise  any  one 
who  is  doubtful  as  to  which  of  these  conclu¬ 
sions  Shakspeare  wished  us  to  draw,  6rst  to 
ponder  the  impression  left  on  bis  own  mind 
as  he  rises  from  the  perusal  of  the  play,  for 
that,  let  him  depend  on  it,  is  the  impression 
the  poet  meant  to  lesive ;  and  then  to  read 
carefully  Hamlet’s  several  soliloquies,  and 
the  soliloquy  of  the  mUcmble  king.  In  these, 
and  throughout  the  play,  the  power  of  con¬ 
science,  the  supremacy  of  the  “  canons  of  the 
Eternal,”  the  existence  of  a  future  world, 
and  the  influence  of  prayer  with  God,  are 
recognized  in  language  so  decided,  and  in  a 
manner  so  sincere,  that  we  are  led,  and  many 
may  be  driven,  to  the  conviction  that  this 
most  profound  of  dramas — this  broadest  of 
all  panoramic  views  of  human  nature,  and 
life,  and  destiny — a  view  caught  on  the  shud¬ 
dering  brink,  and  from  the  fearful  angle  of 
all  but  madness — is  not  a  libel  upon  the  Di¬ 
vine  Author  like  the  “Cenci,”  nor  a  pcean 
sheathed  in  blasphemy  like  the  “  Faust,”  but 
that,  in  spirit,  and  tone,  and  language,  it 
doth 

“  Assert  Eternal  Providence, 

And  vindicate  the  ways  of  G  xl  to  man.*’ 

And  if  “  Hamlet  ”  explains  not,  and  if  it 
even  deepens  in  some  measure  the  mystery 
of  human  guilt,  it  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
claims  trumpel-tongued  the  clear  certainty 
of  present  punishment,  and  the  strong  pro- 
balality  of  future  retribution. 

Whnt  Shakspeare’s  theological  creed  was, 
we  do  not  profess  to  know.  An  author  re¬ 
cently  maintains  that  he  was  an  ideal  pan¬ 
theist,  and  quotes  in  proof  of  it  his  words  in 
••  Macbeth” — “  We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  of,”  and  the  famous  finale  of 
”  Proapero.”  But  Prospero’s  speech  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  paraphrase  of  the  Scripture  statement : 


“  All  these  things  shall  be  dissolved.”  And 
Macbeth’s  words  are  more  in  keeping  with 
the  moment  in  bis  history,  when,  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  death,  and  in  the  madness  of  des¬ 
perate  guilt,  all  things  were  becoming  unreal 
and  swimming  around  his  vision,  than  they 
are  expressive  of  his  creator’s  calm  and  set¬ 
tled  opinion.  The  murderer  is  hunted  back 
into  the  refuge  of  atheism,  and,  sleepless 
himself,  would  seek  to  identify  sleep  and 
death.  Our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a 
sleep.”  As  if  he  said,  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
“  Sleep  has  forsaken  me,  and  thus  rendered 
my  life  a  hideous  fragment,  a  yawning  chasm ; 
but  death  cannot  so  fly  :  it  must  close  and 
complete  my  career.”  But  he  who  speaks 
of  “sleep”  with  Macbeth,  speaks  also  of 
“  dream*  ”  with  Hamlet.  Whatever  Shaks¬ 
peare’s  notion  of  rtHgiou*  matters,  however, 
might  be,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  his 
theory  of  moral*,  as  it  may  be  gathered  from 
his  greater  and  more  serious  plays,  is  essen¬ 
tially  sound.  This  may  not  appear  to  some 
a  matter  of  much  consequence ;  but,  as  it  is 
pleasirrg  now  and  then  to  turn  from  common¬ 
place  clocks,  and  to  learn  the  hour  from  a 
sun-dial,  so  we  like  sometimes  to  look  away 
from  systems  of  moral  philosophy  to  th« 
living  and  sunlit  tables  of  this  great  master 
of  human  nature.  To  others,  again,  his  de¬ 
liverances  on  such  subjects  may  possibly 
seem  oracular,  as  from  a  new  Dodona  seated 
among  the  oaks  of  the  Avon. 

The  intellectual  and  poetical  qualities  of 
Shakspeare  find  in  “Hamlet”  ample  scope  for 
display.  It  is  the  longest  of  his  dramas,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  richest.  The  sun  of 
semi-madness,  vertical  above,  has  produced 
a  wild  and  tropical  luxuriance  of  imagery. 
Every  sentence  is  starred.  No  play  of  his 
contains  at  once  so  much  sense  and  so  much 
nonsense,  so  much  bombastic  verse  and  so 
much  dense  and  pmnted  prose,  so  much  ex¬ 
travagant  license  of  fancy  and  so  much  pro¬ 
found  insight.  And  so  broad  is  the  canvass, 
that  there  is  ample  room  in  it  for  all  those 
extremes :  they  never  interfere  or  jostle  ;  the 
profoundest  practical  philosophy  and  the 
wildest  raving  here  meet  U^ether ;  “  vice 
and  a  radiant  angel”  embrace  each  other ; 
and  Billingsgate  Uke  that  of  a  drab,  and  elo¬ 
quence  and  apprehension  like  that  of  a  god, 
are  united,  if  not  reconciled.  It  is  this  ex¬ 
ceeding  comprehension  of  view  which  has 
rendered  “Hamlet,”  along  with  “Faust,”  the 
true  “  Psalm  of  life,”  exhibiting  it,  not  par¬ 
tially,  or  by  selection,  or  in  colors,  but  calo- 
typing  it  calmly  and  sternly  as  a  mystic,  fan¬ 
tastical,  but  re^  whoU. 
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Across  this  broad  picture,  Shakspeare  has  ' 
caused  shoot  one  ray  from  the  unseen  world. 
We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  ghost.  There  is 
nothing  which  shows  more  the  delicate  and 
masterly  handling  of  a  Creator  (who  lores, 
understands,  and  treats  tenderly  his  own 
children,  not,  like  a  plagiarist  and  stepfather, 
ignorantly  and  despitefully  uses  them)  than 
bis  management  of  this  awful  visitor.  The 
words  “  horribly  beautiful”  are  applicable  to 
him,  and  to  him  alone.  There  is  not  one 
vulgar  element  about  him.  He  is — shall  we 
say  ? — a  perfect  gentleman,  and  has  a  “cour¬ 
teous  action.”  One  desire,  that  of  revenge, 
bums  in  his  bosom,  but  it  bums  rather  against 
the  crime  than  the  criminal.  He  leaves  his 
wife  “  to  Heaven,  and  to  the  thorns”  in  her 
own  breast.  In  his  last  appearance,  while 
the  queen  is  affrighted  at  Hamlet’s  ecstasy, 
he  tells  him,  in  compassion,  to  “  step  be¬ 
tween  her  and  her  6ghting  soul.”  And  how 
admirably  has  Shakspeare  caught  the  true 
shape,  form,  and  figure  of  a  spiritual  being, 
such  03  we  at  present  conceive  of  it !  He 
is  not  a  vague  vapor ;  he  is  “  clad  in  com¬ 
plete  steel ;”  his  beard  is  visible,  “  a  sable 
silvered his  “  beaver  is  up  his  counten¬ 
ance  is  “  very  pale,”  but  "  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger;”  he  has  come  from  literal 
“  fire,”  and  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  lan¬ 
guage  resemble  those  of  one  still  in  the  flesh. 
And  yet,  around  the  steel,  and  the  beaver, 
and  the  beard,  there  hangs  a  haze  of  spiritual 
mystery  and  terror,  which  lends  and  receives 
effect  from  the  materialism  of  the  apparition. 
He  “  vanishes  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock.” 
He  passes, like  heat,  through  the  solid  ground. 
Shakspeare  has  thus  avoided  the  extremes  of 
representing  a  ghost  in  too  shadowy  or  too 
gross  a  light — of  spinning  this  grisly  thread 
too  thickly  or  too  thin — to  homespun  or  to 
gossamer.  His  shadow  is  something  of  a 
substance,  and  his  substance  is  something  of 
a  shade. 

And  such  a  nondescript  form,  too,  appears 
at  first  Hamlet  himself — a  ghost  among  men, 
the  phantom  son  of  a  phantom  sire,  neither 
a  hero  nor  a  coward,  neither  right  flesh  and 
blood  nor  a  mere  abstraction,  armed,  like 
Satan,  “  with  what  teemed  both  sword  and 
shield,”  and  yet,  like  him,  shrinking  away,  at 
times,  from  the  contest.  He  stands  between 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  seems  to  disdain 
all  critical  classification.  He  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  one  of  those  shifting  shapes,  met 
with  in  water,  mist,  or  cloud,  which  appears, 
at  c^e  angle  and  from  one  distance,  a  palace ; 
at  another,  a  temple  ;  at  a  third,  a  missha¬ 
pen  monster ;  and  at  a  fourth,  a  man.  Thus, 
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Hamlet,  at  one  time,  and  to  one  observer, 
seems  the  bravest  and  strongest  of  men ;  anon, 
the  weakest  and  most  cowardly  :  at  one  time, 
devout  and  rational ;  at  another,  a  fierce  and 
profane  babbler :  now,  an  ardent  lover ;  and 
now,  a  heartless  insulter  of  the  woman  he 
had  professed  to  love :  now,  prompt  in  action 
to  rashness ;  and  now,  slow  to  indolence  and 
.fatuity:  now,  a  counterfeit  of  madness  ;  and 
now,  really  insane  :  now,  the  most  cunning  ; 
and  now  the  most  careless,  of  men  :  now  a 
rogue,  now  a  fool,  now  a  wise  man,  and  now 
a  heterogeneous  compound  of  all  three. 
Twenty  theories  have  been  propounded  of 
him  ;  all  have  been  plausibly  based  on  par¬ 
ticular  points  in  his  character;  and  yet,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  authorship  of  “Junius,”  no 
theory  is  entirely,  or  even  approximately, 
complete ;  each  is  serviceable  chiefly  in  blow¬ 
ing  out  the  one  immediately  before  itself : 
and  still  Hamlet  seems,  as  be  stands,  shroud¬ 
ed  and  shifting  to  every  breath,  to  say  to  his 
critics,  as  he  said  to  Rosincrantz  and  Quild- 
enstem,  “  You  would  play  upon  me ;  you 
would  seem  to  know  my  stops  ;  you  would 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery;  you 
would  sound  me  from  the  lowest  note  to  the 
top  of  my  compass  ;  and  there  is  much  music, 
excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ,  yet  can¬ 
not  you  m  ike  it  speak." 

We  happen  at  present  to  have  beside  us 
only  two  of  those  twenty  “  soundings,”  and 
beg  leave  to  say  something  of  them,  ere  pro¬ 
pounding  our  own  view.  The  first  is  that  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  It  comes,  as  Hamlet  would 
say,  “  trippingly  off  the  tongue,”  and  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  more  than  his  usual  careless  rotun¬ 
dity  and  lazy  elaboration  of  style.  It  com¬ 
mences  by  praising,  very  properly,  the  “  va¬ 
riety”  of  the  play.  But  what  does  the  doc¬ 
tor  mean  by  the  “merriment”  it  excites? 
Surely  it  is  “  very  tragical  mirth.”  Even  in 
the  laughter  of  this  drama,  its  heart  is  sad. 
Hamlet  and  a  gravedigger  are  the  two  jest¬ 
ers  !  And  while  the  wit  of  the  one  is  wild, 
reckless,  turbulent,  like  the  glee  of  the  damn¬ 
ed,  that  of  the  other  has  a  death-rattle  in 
its  throat,  and,  returned  to  us  on  the  echoes 
of  the  grave,  produces  an  unspeakably  dreary 
effect.  Dr.  Johnson  adds :  “  The  pretended 
madness  of  Hamlet  causes  much  mirth.” 
This  we  question.  At  least,  us  it  has  always 
impressed  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy.  In¬ 
deed,  the  lighter  parts  of  the  play,  consist¬ 
ing  more  of  wit  than  of  humor,  excite  rather 
wonder  at  the  sharp  turns,  lively  sallies,  and 
fierce  retorts  of  a  stung  spirit,  than  any 
broad  and  genial  laughter.  He  says  that 
I  “  some  scenes  neither  forward  nor  retard  the 
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action.”  This  we  may  grant ;  but  are  not 
these  in  fine  keeping  with  the  “  slow,  reluct¬ 
ant”  delay  of  the  hero  ?  Shakspeare  must 
linger,  in  sympathy  with  Hamlet.  Nay,  this 
was  frequently  the  manner  of  the  poet.  An 
inspired  loiterer,  he  often  leans  over  some 
beautiful  stream,  or  pauses  at  some  fine  point 
of  prospect,  or  strikes  into  some  brief  by¬ 
way  of  humor,  or  character,  or  pathos,  even 
when  his  day’s  journey,  and  the  day  itself, 
are  both  drawing  to  a  close.  For  why  ?  He 
was  a  man,  not  a  railway  machine ;  and,  be¬ 
sides,  as  his  soul  had  its  habitual  dwelling  in 
summer,  hi$  days  were  all  long. 

He  says  that  “  Hamlet  was  an  instrument, 
rather  than  an  agent,”  but  suggests  no  rea¬ 
son  why  Shakspeare  has  made  him  so.  He 
charges,  finally,  the  play  with  a  “  lack  of 
poetical  justice  and  poetical  probability.  The 
apparition  left  the  regions  of  the  dead  to  lit¬ 
tle  purpose.  The  revenge  which  he  demands 
is  not  obtained  but  by  the  death  of  him  who 
is  required  to  take  it ;  and  the  gratification 
which  would  arise  from  the  destruction  of  a 
usurper  and  a  murderer  is  abated  by  the 
death  of  Ophelia,  the  young  and  beautiful, 
the  harmless  and  the  pious.^  But,  first,  the 
apparition’s  object  teas  gained — the  ghost 
did  not  leave  his  grave  in  vain  ;  and,  second¬ 
ly,  Shakspeare  probably  consulted  something 
higher  than  our  “  gratification.”  He  sought, 
probably,  the  broad  moral  purpose  we  have 
already  expressed ;  and,  if  questioned  as  to 
poetical  justice,  might  have  replied  in  words 
similar  to  those  of  Scott — perhaps  the 
noblest  passage,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  in 
all  that  writer’s  works — "  A  character  of  a 
lofty  stamp  is  degraded,  rather  than  exalted, 
by  an  attempt  to  reward  virtue  with  tempo¬ 
ral  prosperity.  Such  is  not  the  recompense 
which  Providence  has  deemed  worthy  of  suf¬ 
fering  merit,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  and  fatal 
doctrine,  that  rectitude  of  conduct  and  of 
principle  are  either  naturally  allied  with,  or 
adequately  rewarded  by,  the  gratification  of 
our  passions,  or  attainment  of  our  wishes. 
In  a  word,  if  a  virtuous  and  self-denied  char¬ 
acter  is  dismissed  with  temporal  wealth, 
greatness,  or  rank,  the  reader  will  be  apt  to 
say.  Verily,  rirlue  has  had  its  reward.  But 
a  glance  at  the  great  picture  of  life  will 
show  that  duty  is  seldom  thus  remunerated.” 
And  what  is  true  of  the  apportionment  of 
the  gifts  of  Providence  is  true  also  of  its 
evils.  It  were  degrading  to  a  lofty  charac¬ 
ter,  not  only  to  enrich  it  with  uniform  good 
fortune,  but  to  give  it  an  unnatural  insula¬ 
tion  from  the  great  and  wide  ruin  which  is 
produced  by  guilt. 

VOL  XXIV.  NO.  L 


We  pass  to  Goethe’s  far  more  celebrated 
account  of  “  Hamlet,”  of  which  tlie  “  Eklin- 
burgb  Review”  declares,  that  there  is  "  No¬ 
thing  so  good  in  all  our  own  commentators — 
nothing  at  once  so  poetic-al,  so  feeling,  and 
so  just.”  After  a  beautiful  picture  of  Ham¬ 
let’s  original  character,  and  a  paraphrase  ot 
his  story,  Goethe  says,  “  To  roe  it  is  clear 
that  Shakspeare  meant  to  represent  the  effects 
of  a  great  action  laid  upon  a  soul  unfit  for 
the  performance  of  it.”  And  then  follows 
the  well-known  and  exquisitely  beautiful 
figure — “  An  oak-tree  is  planted  in  a  costly 
jar,  which  should  have  borne  only  pleasant 
flowers  in  its  bosom :  the  roots  expand,  the 
jar  is  shivered.  A  lovely,  pure,  noble,  and 
most  moral  nature,  without  the  strength  of 
nerve  which  forms  a  hero,  sinks  bencath^a 
burden  which  it  cannot  bear,  and  must  not 
cast  away.”  This  is  very  fine,  but  is  it  true  ? 
Docs  it  open  the  lock  of  Hamlet’s  character  ? 
Does  it  account  for  all,  or  for  the  most,  of 
the  mysteries  connected  with  it  ? 

Now,  we  do  not  find  any  proofs  that  Ham¬ 
let  was  peculiarly  weak  of  nerve ;  najr,  we 
find  many  proofs  to  the  contrary.  Did  be 
not  front  his  father’s  spirit  in  arms  ?  Did  he 
not  rebuke  his  mother,  and  pink  old  Polonius, 
mistaking  him  for  his  uncle  ?  Did  he  not 
confront  Laertes,  and  at  last  stab  the  king  ? 
These  actions  and  others  seem  to  prove  him 
endowed  with  the  “  Nemean  lion  s  nerve 
and,  alihougb  he  more  than  once  charges 
himself  with  cowardice,  yet  this  occurs 
always  in  passages  where  he  seems  to  be 
beating  about  in  search  of  causes  for  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  to  be  lashing  himself,  by  imagina¬ 
ry  arguments,  into  rage.  Nor  does  Shak¬ 
speare  wish  to  represent  him  as  peculiarly 
delicate  and  tender.  He  seems  rather  an 
oak  than  a  flower-jar,  though  it  be  an  oak 
shaken  by  the  wind.  No  namby-pamby  sen¬ 
timentalist  had  he  ever  been,  but  a  brave, 
strong  man,  whose  melancholy  and  exaspera¬ 
tion  bring  forth,  in  tumultuous  profusion, 
the  excessive  riches  of  a  prematurely  thought¬ 
ful  and  very  powerful  soul.  His  is  mani¬ 
festly  no  weakly,  elegant,  and  graceful  na¬ 
ture  unhinged  ;  but  a  strong,  and  rarely 
gifted,  and  bold  spirit,  in  anguish,  uncertain¬ 
ty,  aberration,  and  despair.  Though  there 
were  no  other  evidence,  the  vigor  and  tact 
discovered  in  the  trick  passed  upon  Rosin- 
crantz  and  Guildenstem,  in  sending  them  to 
be  executed  instead  of  himself,  prove  that  he 
was  an  energetic  and  not  a  feeble  character. 
So  that,  although  Goethe  has  extracted 
“  music”  from  this  strange  instrument,  he  has 
not  “  plucked  out”  the  heart  of  its  mystery. 
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Ere  stating  our  own  impressions,  we  may 
remise,  that  we  offer  them  with  sincere  diffi- 
ence,  and  not  without  some  fear  that  we 
may,  unknown  to  ourselves,  have  been  anti¬ 
cipated,  amid  the  hundreds  of  previous 
writers  on  this  extraordinary  character.  Nor 
do  we  hold  them  as  dogmatically  certain, 
but  simply  as  highly  probable. 

First,  then,  we  do  not  think  that  Shak- 
speare  ever  intended  Hamlet  for  a  thoroughly 
consistent  and  regular  character,  swayed 
always  by  intelligible  motives,  and  adjusted, 
in  his  actions,  eimer  according  to  fixed  prin- 
ples  or  to  steady  currents  of  passion.  He 
meant  to  show  us  a  mind  of  great  general 
powers  and  warm  passions,  liable  to  every 
species  of  whim  and  caprice,  and  at  last, 
through  the  force  of  melancholy  and  ming¬ 
ling  circumstances,  partially  unhinged — 
aware,  however,  of  this,  and  with  astuteness 
enough  to  turn  the  real  aberration  into  a 
means  for  supplying  evidence  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  atsumed.  Such  a  nondescript 
being,  hovering  between  the  worlds  of  reality 
and  insane  dream,  Shakspeare  chose,  that  he 
might  survey  mankind  from  a  new  and 
strange  angle,  and  through  a  medium  which 
should  bring  out  more  forcibly  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  contrasts  of  human  life.  Hamlet  is  a 
being  all  but  loosened  from  humanity,  whom 
we  see  bursting  tie  after  tie  which  had  bound 
him  to  his  kind,  and  surveying  them  at  last 
almost  from  an  ideal  altitude.  He  is  a 
"chartered  libertine,”  with  method  in  his 
madness,  and  with  madness  in  his  method, 
and  who,  whether  he  rushes  or  pauses  on  his 
uncertain  path — now  with  the  rush  of  the 
cataract  above,  and  now  with  the  pause  of 
the  deep  pool  below — is  sure  to  dash  a 
strong  and  lawless  light  upon  the  subjects  or 
the  persons  he  encounters.  He  becomes 
thus  a  quaint  and  mighty  mask,  from  behind 
which  Shakspeare  speaks  out  sentiments 
which  he  could  not  else  have  so  freely  dis¬ 
closed  ;  and — shall  we  say  ? — the  great  dra¬ 
matist  has  used  Hamlet  as  Turpin  did  Black 
Bess — he  has  drenched  him  with  the  wine  of 
demi-derangement,  and  then  accomplished 
his  perilous  ride. 

Secondly,  Hamlet’s  conduct  is  entirely 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
construction  of  his  mind,  and  the  effect  sad 
circumstances  have  produced  upon  him.  He 
is  “  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long.” 
No  deep  passion  of  any  kind  can  root  itself 
in  his  mind,  although  a  hundred  passions 
ass  and  repass,  and  rage  and  subside  within 
is  soul.  He  well  spei^s  of  himself  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  divers  "  parts."  His  very  convic- 
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tions  are  not  profound.  He  at  first  implicitly 
believes  the  word  of  the  ghost  as  to  his 
uncle’s  guilt,  but  afterwards  his  belief  fal¬ 
ters,  and  he  has  to  be  re-assured  by  the 
matter  of  the  play.  The  mask  of  total  mad¬ 
ness  he  snatches  up,  wears  con  amort  for  a 
while,  and  then  wearies  of  it,  and  drops  it, 
and  then  resumes  it  again.  This,  too,  ex- 
lains  his  conduct  to  Ophelia.  He  loves 
er  ;  but  his  love,  or  its  expression,  yields 
for  a  time  to  the  paroxysm  of  the  passions 
excited  by  the  ghost;  it  returns,  like  a 
demon  who  had  been  dismissed,  in  seven¬ 
fold  force,  and  he  rushes  into  her  apartment, 
and  goes  through  antics,  partly  to  sustain 
his  assumed  character  of  madness,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  as  the  wild  outcome  of  real  love;  his 
passion  is  again  overlaid  hy  the  whirling 
current  of  events,  but  breaks  out  at  last,  like 
a  furnace,  at  her  grave.  So,  too,  with  his 
desire  for  vengeance  on  his  father’s  mur¬ 
derer.  It  has  lighted,  not  as  Goethe  has  it, 
on  a  feeble,  but  on  a  flighty  nature  ;  the  oak 
is  not  in  a  tiny  jar,  it  is  planted  in  a  broad 
field,  but  a  field  where  there  is  not  much 
"depth  of  earth,”  and  where  many  other 
trees  growing  beside,  draw  a  portion  of 
that  depth  away.  It  is  not  the  want  of  nerve  ; 
he  could  kill  the  king,  in  a  momentary  im¬ 
pulse,  as  he  killed  Polonius,  but  be  cannot 
form  or  pursue  any  strong  and  steady  plan 
for  his  destruction  ;  if  that  plan  at  least  re¬ 
quired  time  for  its  development.  Other  feel¬ 
ings,  too,  interfere  with  its  accomplishment. 
There  i»  at  times  in  his  mind  a  reluctance  to 
the  task,  as  a  work  of  butchery — the  butch¬ 
ery  of  an  uncle  and  a  stepfather.  Regard 
for  his  mother’s  feelings,  and  the  consequen¬ 
ces  to  result  on  her,  is  no  stranger  to  his  soul, 
and  serves  to  cool  his  ardor  and  to  excuse 
his  delay.  The  desire  of  vengeance  never, 
in  short,  becomes  the  main  and  master  pas¬ 
sion  of  his  mind,  and  this,  simply,  because 
that  powerful,  but  morbid  and  jangled  mind 
is  incapable  of  a  master  passion,  and  of  the 
execution  of  a  fixed  purpose.  One  consis¬ 
tency  only  is  there  in  Hamlet’s  character, 
that  of  subtle  and  poetic  intellect.  This 
penetrates  with  its  searching  light  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  play,  follows  him 
through  all  the  windings  of  his  course,  unites 
in  some  measure  the  contradictory  pas¬ 
sions  which  roll  and  fluctuate  around  him,  in¬ 
spirits  his  language  into  eloquence,  wit,  and 
wisdom,  and  makes  him  the  facile  princeps 
of  Shakspeare’s  fools — those  illustrious  per¬ 
sonages  who  "  never  say  a  foolish  thing,  and 
never  do  a  wise  one.”  Such  a  “foremost 
fool  of  all  this  world,”  with  brilliant  powers. 
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shattered  will,  and  “scattery”  purposes  and 
passions,  is  Hamlet  the  Dane,  as  at  least  he 
appears  to  us  after  much  and  careful  pon¬ 
dering  of  his  character.  Throw  into  the  cru¬ 
cible  strong  intellect,  vivid  fancy,  irregular 
will,  fluctuating  courage,  impulsive  and  in¬ 
constant  feelings,  an  excitable  heart,  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  temperament,  and  add  to  these  the 
damaging,  weakening,  yet  infuriating  influen¬ 
ces  of  a  father’s  murder,  a  mother’s  mar¬ 
riage,  the  visit  of  a  ghost,  an  unsettled  pas¬ 
sion  for  Ophelia,  the  meddling  interference 
of  a  weak  father-in-law,  the  spectacle  of  a 
disturbed  and  degraded  country,  the  feeling 
of  his  own  incapacity  for  fixed  resolve  or  per¬ 
manent  energy  of  passion,  and  from  this 
weird  mixture  there  will  come  out  a  Hamlet, 
in  all  his  strength  and  weaknt'ss,  wisdom  and 
folly,  energetic  commencements  and  lame 
and  impotent  conclusions,  insane  and  aimless 
fury,  and  strong,  sudden  gleams  of  resolution 
and  valor,  vain  and  sounding  bombast  and 
clear,  terse,  and  inspired  eloquence.  We 
grant  him  weak,  but  his  weakness  does  not 
lie  so  much  in  any  one  part  of  his  mind,  as 
in  the  want  of  proper  management  and  grasp 
of  his  powers  as  a  whole.  Partially  insane 
he  i.«,  hut  his  insanity  is  the  reverse  of  a 
monomania  ;  it  arises  from  the  confusion  and 
too  rapid  succession  of  moods  and  feelings, 
which  he  cannot  consolidate  into  a  whole,  or 
press  into  one  strong,  narrow  current,  run¬ 
ning  on  to  his  purpose 

“  As  the  Pontick  sea 
To  the  Propontick  and  tlie  Hellespont.” 

Is  it  too  much  to  call  him  a  sublime  and  sen¬ 
tentious,  an  earnest  and  eloquent  fool  ? 

Yet  it  Is  clear  that  Shakspeare  had  a  pecu¬ 
liar  and  profound  sympathy  with  Hamlet. 
He  lingers  beside  him  long.  He  lavishes  all 
his  wealth  upon  him.  He  seems  to  love  to 
look  out  at  mankind  through  the  strange  win¬ 
dow  of  those  wild  eyes.  Was  this  because 
Hamlet  was  (as  is  generally  supposed)  the 
child  of  his  mature  age,  or  was  it  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  fellow-feeling?  Hamlet  is  what  Shak¬ 
speare  would  have  been,  had  the  iron  ever 
entered  into  his  soul,  had  he  ever  been 
thoroughly  soured,  and  had  that  magnificent 
head  of  his  ever  begun  to  reel  and  totter. 
Had  Shakspeare,  like  Swift,  Johnson,  and 
Byron,  a  fear  of  “  dying  a  top,”  and  has  he 
shot  out  that  awful  fear  into  his  impersona¬ 
tion  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  thus  re¬ 
lieved  and  carried  it  off  ?  The  general  moral 
of  the  play  has  been  stated  above ;  but  there 
are  besides  numberless  minor  morals,  as 
well  as  separate  beauties,  scattered  in  gedden 


sentences  throughout,  which  must  be  fami¬ 
liar  to  all.  There  is  the  picture  of  man,  in  his 
strange  contrarieties  of  wormbood  and  god- 
hood — bis  head  of  gold,  and  his  feet  of  miry 
clay — compacted  out  of  all  contradictions; 
and  who — even  as  the  Andes  include  in  their 
sweep,  from  the  ocean  below  to  the  hoary 
head  of  Chimborazo  above,  all  climates,  sea¬ 
sons,  and  productions  of  earth — touches,  as 
he  ascends,  all  conditions  of  being,  and  runs 
parallel  to  all  the  gradations  of  the  universe 
Pascal,  Herbert,  Young,  and  Pope,  have 
written  in  emulous  and  eloquent  antithesis 
on  the  same  theme  ;  but  they  all  pale  before 
this  one  expression  of  Hamlet’s  (after  a 
matchless  enumeration  of  man’s  noble  qual¬ 
ities) — “  this  quintessence  of  dust.”  Where 
in  literature  such  an  anti-climax  ?  such  a  jerk¬ 
ing  down  of  proud  pretensions  ?  such  two 
worlds  of  description  and  satire  condensed 
into  two  words?  This,  and  many  other  ex¬ 
pressions  here,  and  in  other  of  Shakspeare’s 
works,  prove  what  an  accusing  spirit,  what  a 
myriad-armed  and  tongued  misantrophe,  be 
might  have  been!  But  a  soared  Shakspeare 
is  a  thought  difficult  to  be  entertained. 

The  two  famous  soliloquies,-  again,  seem 
“  God’s  canon  against  seif-slaughter,”  versi¬ 
fied.  They  have,  we  doubt  not,  deterred  many 
a  rash  spirit  from  suicide.  If  they  do  not 
oppose  it  upon  the  highest  ground,  they  do 
it  on  one  generally  intelligible  and  powerful. 
The  prayer  of  the  guilty  king  is  worth  a 
thousand  dull  homilies  on  the  subject.  It 
points  to  the  everlasting  distinction  between 
a  sinful  and  a  sinner's  prayer.  The  advice 
of  Polonius  to  his  son  is  full  of  practical  wis¬ 
dom  ;  but,  owing  to  the  contrast  with  the  fro¬ 
zen  stupidity  of  the  man  from  whom  it  comes, 
reminds  us  of  a  half-melted  and  streaming 
mass  of  ice.  The  irony  and  quaint  monu 
which  gild  the  skull  in  the  graveyard,  till  it 
glares  and  chatters,  are  in  keeping  with  the 
wild  story  and  wilder  characters,  but  are  not 
devoid  of  edifying  instruction  to  those  who 
can  surpass  the  first  shudder  of  disgust. 
And  the  character  and  fate  of  Ophelia  con¬ 
vey,  in  the  most  plaintive  manner,  a  still  ten¬ 
derer  and  more  delicate  lesson.  The  pool 
of  her  death  might  have  been  again  and 
again  replenished  from  the  tears  which  her 
story  has  started. 

Surely  Shakspeare  was  the  greatest  and 
most  hunoane  of  all  mere  moralists.  Seeing 
more  clearly  than  mere  man  ever  saw  into 
the  evils  of  human  nature  and  the  corruptions 
of  society,  into  the  natural  weakness  and  the 
acquired  vice  of  man,  he  can  yet  love,  pity, 
forget  his  anger,  and  clothe  him  in  the  mellow 
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li^bt  of  his  genius,  like  the  sun,  who,  in  cer¬ 
tain  days  of  peculiar  balm  and  beauty,  seems 
to  shed  his  beams,  like  an  amnesty,  upon  all  be¬ 
ings.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  Shak- 
speare  is  no  pattern  for  us — that  this  very 
generosity  of  heart  seems,  we  fear,  to  have 
blinded  him  to  the  special  character  and  adap¬ 


tations  of  the  Christian  scheme — and  that  we, 
as  Christians,  and  not  mere  philanthropists, 
are  bound,  while  pitying  the  guilty,  to  do  in¬ 
dignant  and  incessant  battle  against  that  giant 
something,  for  which  sin  is  but  a  feeble  name, 
which  slew  our  Saviour,  and  which  has  all 
but  ruined  our  race. 


From  Chambtri’i  Edinburgh  Jonrnal. 
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"I  CANNOT  comprehend  it,”  exclaimed 
Monsieur  Vieuxtemps,  a  French  gentleman 
standing  near  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  1st 
of  May,  as  soon  as  the  subsidence  of  the 
cheers  which  greeted  the  Queen  permitted 
him  to  be  beard.  "  I  am  told — and  I  can 
readily  believe  it — that  there  are  a  million 
of  human  beings  in  and  about  this  glorious 
park,  and  among  them  exiles,  refugees,  visit¬ 
ors  of  every  nation  and  degree,  and  yet 
there  are  certainly  not  more  than  three  or 
four  hundred  soldiers  to  be  seen !  Where 
shall  I  find  the  secret  of  this  multitudinous 
homogenity — this  grave  enthusiasm — this 
order  without  force — this  freedom  without 
license — this  antique,  hearty,  but  unservile 
loyalty  ;  where  seek  the  mot  d' enigme  of  this 
marvelous  riddle  ?” 

As  I  happened  to  be  one  of  a  small  group 
thus  indirectly  addressed,  I  said:  “You 
must  not  forget.  Monsieur  Vieuxtemps,  that 
there  is  a  reverse  side  to  this  gay  picture — 
profound  shadows,  but  the  gloomier  for  the 
brilliant  lights  with  which  they  are  contrasted. 
In  yon  vast,  half-deserted  city,  which  has 
poured  forth  this  multitude  of  well-dressed 
holiday-makers,  there  are  hundreds  of  wretch¬ 
ed  homes  and  pining  hearts” - 

“  Of  course — of  course,”  broke  in  the  im- 
atient  Frenchman ;  “  that  must  be  the  case, 
imagine,  in  all  competitive  societies ;  and 
the  only  question  appears  to  me  to  be — 
whether  struggle,  which  is  the  life  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  should,  because  of  the  frequent  injustices 
which  grow  out  of  it,  be  exchanged  for  inert 
languor — moral  death  ?  But  it  was  not  of 
this  1  was  either  speaking  or  thinking.” 


“You  wish  to  know  who  built  the  Crystal 
Palace?”  * 

“Nonsense,”  rejoined  M.  Vieuxtemps,  a 
little  tartly.  “  Eveiybody  knows  that  Pax¬ 
ton  designed,  and  Fox  and  Henderson  erect¬ 
ed  it.” 

“Technically  correct;  hut  who  set  the 
thing  agoing,  and  now  supports  it?  The 
multiform  potentate  who  really  does  every¬ 
thing  in  England  ;  and  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
see  him  in  his  representative  form,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  introduce  you.” 

“  Let  'me  go  with  you,  and  be  brought 
face  to  face,  also,  with  your  parliament,” 
interposed  one  of  the  group,  Herr  von  Blun- 
derblast,  fresh  from  Faderland. 

This  was  agreed  to ;  the  hour  and  place 
of  meeting  arranged  ;  and  we  separated. 

“  It  will  be  a  splendid  building,  no  doubt, 
when  finished,”  said  M.  Vieuxtemps,  when 
at  the  appointed  time  we  met  in  New  Palace 
Yard.  “A  fitter  residence  for  monarchs, 
than  to  echo  the  boisterous  clamors  of  a  tur¬ 
bulent  democracy.  The  facade  on  the  river 
side,  which  I  have  seen,  is  very  beautiful, 
and,  I  am  told,  nine  hundred  feet  in  length.” 

"Yes;  the  Cxar  of  all  the  Russias,  when 
here,  is  said  to  have  called  the  work  'a 
dream  in  stone.'  It  is  certainly  a  splendidly- 
enriched  edifice.” 

“  And  the  cost  already  incurred  is,  I  un¬ 
derstand,  enormous,”  said  Herr  von  Blunder- 
blast  ;  “  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  ster¬ 
ling — a  fabulous  sum  to  any  but  English 
apprehensions.” 

“When  one  reflects  upon  the  gorgeous 
character  and  costly  decorations  of  the  build- 
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iog,  both  withb  and  without;  that  it  stands 
upon  a  bed  of  concrete  fifteen  feet  thick,  and 
covers  nine  acres  of  ground ;  that  one  of  its 
massive  towers,  the  Victoria,  will  reach  a 
height  .of  three  hundred  and  forty-six  feet, 
the  two  others  not  much  less ;  that  the  octa¬ 
gon  court  or  central  hall  alone  contains  two- 
nundred  and  fifty  tons  of  stone,  fashioned 
into  one  roof — surprise  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  bill  of  costs  vanishes  at  once.” 

"  I  tl/ink  the  style  of  architecture,”  ob¬ 
served  M.  Vieuxtemps,  “is  badly  chosen. 
The  Gothic  is  very  well  adapted  for  a  cathe¬ 
dral,  for  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  solemni¬ 
ties  of  religion,  but  a  secular  palace  should 
he  erected  after  the  sublime  models  of  clas¬ 
sical  antiquity.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  must  agree  with  you. 
The  edifice  is  certainly  not  only  in  a  wrong 
style  of  art,  but  is  invested  with  a  frippery 
in  the  way  of  ornament  that  is  very  toy-like 
and  unsatisfactory.  However,  never  mind 
the  outside.  Let  us  walk  on.  Now,  we  are 
in  Westminster  Hall,  deeply  interesting  from 
historical  circumstances.  But  let  us  hasten 
through  it.  We  are  now  netir  the  object  of 
our  search.  Yon  new  and  as  yet  unfinished 
archway  at  the  further  end  of  the  Hall  will 
form  a  portion  of  the  lobby  and  entrance  to 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliaruent ;  those  doors 
on  our  right  lead,  as  the  letters  on  them  indi¬ 
cate,  to  the  supreme  courts  of  law  and  equity. 
It  is  right,  in  pursuance  of  the  task  1  have 
undertaken,  that  we  should  glance  through 
them,  for  there  can  be  no  question  that  to 
the  high  character  of  the  presiding  judges, 
their  perfect  independence  of  the  crown,  the 
firm  and  impartial  manner  in  which  justice — 
costly,  it  is  true,  but  still  justice — is  admin¬ 
istered  by  them,  under  the  check  of  freely- 
challengeable  juries — the  great  wiits  of 
habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  quo  warnuito, 
prohibition,  with  which  they  are  armed — 
nave  greatly  aided  to  produce  that  feeling  of 
entire  security,  of  individual  right,  without 
which  the  vast  industrial  energies  of  this 
country  would  never  have  reached  their 
present  development.” 

“  What  odd  costumes  !  The  judges  and 
counsel  look  like  mediaeval  portraits  just 
stepped  out  of  their  picture-frames.” 

“Ves;  this  wig-and-gown  costume  always 
suggests  a  sensation  of  the  ludicrous  to 
strangers ;  but  John  Bull — a  man  half  made 
up  of  habits,  precedents,  and  traditions — is 
not  one  to  discard  a  custom  of  antiquity 
merely  because  it  may  appear  odd  and  out 
of  place.” 

“  These  high  functionaries  are  doubtless  of 


noble  family  and  descent,”  remarked  Herr 
von  Blunderblast  sententiously.  “  The  Eng¬ 
lish  aristocracy  are  well  known  to  monopo¬ 
lize  all  dignities.” 

“  Not  certainly  in  our  courts  of  justice. 
Almost  all  our  legal  dignitaries  have  risen 
from  the  middle  classes.  The  law  in  this 
country  is  a  laborious  and  exhausting  pro¬ 
fession,  and  men  are  seldom  urged  to  the 
exertions  it  exacts  save  by  the  sharp  spur  of 
necessity.  The  chief-justice  in  this  court — 
Lord  Campbell,  a  peer  of  parliament — is  a 
Scotch  gentleman  who  owes  the  eminence  to 
which  he  has  attained  entirely  to  his  legal 
acumen,  unconquerable  industry,  and  vast 
general  talent.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  he 
boasted  to  his  Scottish  constituents  that  he 
was  still  ‘  plain  John  Campbell.'  The  chief- 
baron  of  this  next  court — the  Exchequer  of 
Pleas — is  a  relative  of  the  General  Pollock, 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  whose  Indian  exploits 
you  may  have  heard  of.  On  his  right  sits 
Baron  Parke,  perhaps  the  ablest  legist  this 
country  can  boast  of.  The  Common  Pleas 
need  not  detain  us — it  b  but  a  reflex  of  the 
others ;  nor  this  Vice-Chancellor  Bruce’s 
court — unless  it  be  to  remark,  tn  passant, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  believe,  in  the  presence 
of  the  courteous  gentleman  and  distinguished 
judge  who  presides,  that  Chancery  can  be 
the  hateful  and  ruinous  thing  it  b.” 

“Vraiment!”  observed  M.  Vieuxtemps. 
“The  tearing  claw  of  equity  does  appear  to 
be  concealed  beneath  a  smooth  and  very 
beautiful  exterior.” 

“This  is  the  Lord  High  Chancellor’s 
Court.  You  observe  the  judge?” 

“  Yes ;  a  square-headed,  decisive  looking 
man — hb  cerebral  organization  indicative  of 
indomitable  energy  and  keen  analytical 
thought.” 

“That  is  Lord  High  Chancellor  Truro, 
who  began  life  as  an  attorney.  He  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  administration  of  the  law  in 
this  country,  and,  after  the  princes  of  the 
blood-royal,  the  first  subject  in  the  realm.” 

“  That  appear?  to  justify,”  said  M.  Vieux¬ 
temps,  “a  remark  I  read  some  time  ago  in  a 
speech  of  the  British  prime  minister,  which 
puzzled  me  a  good  deal  at  the  time.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  in  continental  countries  the 
aristocracy  is  the  despair,  but  in  England  the 
hope  of  talent.’’ 

“  A  catching  sentence,  my  dear  sir,  but  to 
be  taken  with  reservations.  Talent  in  this 
country,  with  the  exception  of  forensic,  parlia¬ 
mentary,  or  military  tment,  has  slight  chance, 
I  believe,  of  the  peerage.  But  here  we  are  in 
Westminster  Hall  again,  and  it  is  now  quite 
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time  we  wete  on  our  wej  to  the  oommittee- 
rooms  of  parlirtment.  T^ev  are  completed  ; 
but  the  present  temporary  entrance  is  in 
Abingdon  Street,  nearly  opposite  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey  gate.  We  can  go  throurt  by 
this  last  door  on  the  right  of  the  Hall.^ 

We  soon  reached  the  small  archway  in 
Abingdon  Street,  strode  along  the  wooden 
passage,  and  ascending  the  seemingly  inter¬ 
minable  stairs,  at  last  reached  the  long  and 
splendid  corridor  in  which  the  committee- 
rooms  of  both  Houses  are  situated.  Many 
of  the  doors  were  labelled  with  the  titles  of 
the  committees,  all  of  the  Commons  House, 
sitting  within. 

“Who  appoints  these  committees,  and 
what  are  their  functions  ?”  asked  Herr  ron 
Blunderblast. 

“  They  consist  of  a  varying  number  of 
members,  nominated  by  the  House,  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  merits  or  demerits, 
technical  and  substantial,  of  private  bills, 
which  are  usually  passed  or  rejected  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  report ;  to  decide  upon  petitions 
allegative  of  the  undue  return  of  members ; 
and,  in  short,  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
all  matters  relative  to  the  administration  of 
the  home,  foreign,  colonial,  and  financial 
aflFairs  of  the  country  which  the  House  may 
choose  to  investigate.  The  House  also  de¬ 
putes  to  them  its  own  power  of  sending  for 
‘  persons,  papers,  and  records.’  ” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say,”  exclaimed  Herr 
von  Blunderblast,  “  that  these  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  committees  can  compel  ministers,  diplo¬ 
matists,  field-marshals,  generals,  to  attend 
and  answer  questions  relative  to  the  affairs 
and  secrets  of  their  departments  ?” 

“  Certainly  I  do.  There  was  a  committee 
last  year  sitting  to  examine  into  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  affairs  at  Ceylon,  and  they  have 
published  a  large  ‘  blue  book,’  containing  the 
result  of  their  inquisition.  Another  is  now 
occupied  in  investigating  the  conduct  which 
the  government  have  pursued  towards  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  look  at  the  labels 
on  the  doors.  W  hat  do  you  read  ?” 

“Law  of  Mortmain;  Copyhold  Enfran¬ 
chisement  Bill;  County-rate  Expenditure 
Bill*;  Law  of  Partnership ;  Customs ;  Ord¬ 
nance  Survey  (Scotland) ;  Great  Central  Gas 

Company -  Why,  all  the  aflFairs  of  the 

country  appear  to  be  regulated  by  this  om¬ 
nipotent  House  of  Commons !” 

“That  is  strictly  the  case.  The  business 
of  the  Commons  has  immensely  increased  of 
late  years.  One  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  the 
Commons  must  originate  all  money  bills — all 
bills  levying  rates  upon  the  people  for  any 


purpose  whatever ;  the  Peers  neither  having 
the  power  to  initiate  or  change  such  bills 
in  the  slightest  degree ;  they  must  be  either 
consented  to  or  rejected  en  blor.  This  prac¬ 
tice  necessarily  results  from  the  constitutional 
axiom,  acquiesced  in  by  the  Lords  after  many 
draggles  to  avoid  so  great  a  surrender  of 
practical  power,  that  the  Commons  are  the 
‘granting,’  the  Lords  the  ‘assenting*  power. 
In  1671  the  Commons  passed  a  resolution 
that  in  them  alone  lay  ‘the  fundamental 
right’  in  the  matter  of  taxes  and  supplies — 

‘  the  measure  and  the  time.’  There  »  no 
profes-sional  man  who  works  harder  during 
the  session  than  an  active  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.” 

“  What  do  they  get  for  all  this  worry  and 
work?”  asked  M.  Vieuxfemps. 

“  Honor  and  distinction — nanght  else. 
The  honor  and  distinction  of  writing  M.  P. 
after  their  names.” 

"  I  shall  never  comprehend  this  money- 
grubbing,  money-contemning,  queen-shout¬ 
ing,  freedom-loving  people,”  murmured  Herr 
von  Blunderblast,  “  ns  long  as  I  live — 
never!” 

“  This  is  No.  4  Committee-room.  Let  us 
go  in  ;  but  mind  yon  speak  in  whispers  only 
when  in  presence  of  a  fragment  of  the  Honor¬ 
able  House.” 

“Those  everlasting  horse-hair  wigs  again!” 
ejaculated  M.  Vieuxtemps. 

“  Those  two  gentlemen  are  counsel  learned 
in  the  law,  who  appear  for  the  supporters 
and  opponents  of  the  measure  now  under 
investigation.” 

“What  is  the  measure?” 

“  It  is  a  private  bill  that  has  been  peti¬ 
tioned  for,  and  of  no  kind  of  interest.  Let 
us  rather  go  into  this  apartment,  where  a 
committee  is  sitting  on  a  case  of  election 
bribery.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  amused: 
the  grief  and  shame  belong  to  us  alone.” 

“  Oh,  par  exempfe  !"  exclaimed  M.  Vieux¬ 
temps,  when,  after  about  an  hour’s  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  crowded  room,  we  once  more 
stood  in  the  corridor.  “  But  this  is  scandal¬ 
ous.” 

“  The  practice  of  bribery  is  a  foul  blot 
upon  our  electoral  system  ;  but,  except  in  the 
spread  of  education,  I  know  not  where  an 
efficient  remedy  is  to  be  found.” 

“But  the  thing  is  childish  and  absurd. 
Here  it  is  proved  that  needy  electors  receive 
a  stipulated  amount  of  gold  from  a  person 
whose  name  is  given ;  they  are  also  seen 
swilling  beer  and  spirits ;  they  vote  for  a 
particular  candidate ;  and  yet  the  lawyers — 
the  committee — declare  that  they  have  no 
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idea,  no  legal  idea,  of  where  the  money  and 
the  drink  came  from  !” 

**  A  very  proper  decision  in  the  absence  of 
egal  proof.'  , 

••  But  the  overwhelming  moral  presump¬ 
tion  !” 

“  Wo  to  the  country  which,  in  judicial  in¬ 
vestigations,  discards  the  strict,  inflexible 
rules  of  evidence,  to  be  guided  by  overwhelm¬ 
ing  moral  presumption !  No  instrument 
more  potent  than  that,  be  assured,  to  let  in 
the  most  tyrannous  wrong  and  injustice. 
What,  if  such  a  rule  obtained  in  these  com¬ 
mittees,  would  there  be  to  prevent  a  candi¬ 
date,  certain  of  being  defeats,  from  bribing, 
through  an  indifferent  party,  two  three  elec¬ 
tors  to  vote  for  his  opponent,  and  thereby 
vitiate  his  election  ?  But  come,  it  is  near  four 
o’clock,  and  we  had  better  take  our  places 
in  the  waiting-room  to  the  Strangers’  Gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons.” 

'*  How  shall  we  obtain  admittance  ?”  asked 
M.  Vieuxtemps. 

“  Some  of  the  members  we  shall  find  about 
the  library  will  give  us  orders.  I  have  never 
found  any  difficulty  in  procuring  one.” 

“  I  begin,  I  think,”  observed  Herr  von 
Blunderblast,  ns  we  retraced  our  steps  to¬ 
wards  Abingdon  Street,  “  to  comprehend 
something  of  this  antique  picturesque  mo¬ 
narchy  we  saw  the  other  day,  with  its  her¬ 
alds,  knights,  peers,  banners,  and  devices  ; 
and  your  matter-of-fact,  prosaic,  and,  I  have 
little  doubt,  effective  modes  of  controlling  or 
neutralizing  its  ancient  prerogatives  and  attri¬ 
butes.  Our  people,  it  is  already  clear  to  me, 
have  studied  only  the  husk  and  shell  of  your 
system,  not  its  inner  and  vital  life.” 

“  You  continentals  certainly  labor  under 
some  strange  fancies  respecting  our  monarchi¬ 
cal  system.  You  take  us  up  too  literally.  We 
are  a  curious  mixture.  Notwithstanding  the 
vastness  of  popular  will,  the  wearer  of  the 
crown,  as  a  centre  of  authority  and  fountain 
of  honor,  has  still  immense  influence,  and  in 
no  instance  has  it  been,  perhaps,  more  sig¬ 
nally  and  beneficially  displayed  than  in  beat¬ 
ing  down  the  vast  amount  of  sinister  objec¬ 
tion  that  was  raised  against  the  proposed  and 
now  triumphant  display  in  the  park.  But 
here  we  are  at  the  outer  door  leading  to  the 
temporary  Commons’  House.’’ 

The  orders  of  admis.«ion  were  easily  ob¬ 
tained,  and  we  ascended  the  half-dozen  steps 
on  the  left  of  the  passage  to  the  Commons, 
and  took  our  seats  in  the  waiting-room.  “  Al¬ 
ways,”  said  I,  "  take  this  seat  on  the  right, 
just  at  the  head  of  the  stair.  The  police  of 
the  House  will  only  permit  us  to  proceed  to 
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the  gallery  in  the  order  in  which  we  sit,  com¬ 
mencing  with  coe.  We  are  therefore  sure  of 
a  front  seat,  and  the  gallery  altogether  will 
only  hold  about  sixty.’ 

"  What  is  that  painted  on  the  door  yon¬ 
der  ?”  asked  M.  Vieuxtemps,  who  was  rather 
near-sighted. 

“  Members’  Smoking-room  :  no  Strangers 
Admitted.” 

“  Ah,  then,  the  Honorable  House  does 
smoke.  Hollo !  What’s  that — tinkle,  tinkle  ? 
What  does  that  bell  mean  ?” 

That  the  Speaker  has  entered  the  House, 
and  his  chaplain  commenced  reading  prayers.” 

“  There  it  goes  again  1  What  may  it  now 
betoken  ?” 

“  That  prayers  are  over.  If  a  House  is 
made,  the  gallery  will  be  immediately  opened.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  making  a  House?” 

“  If  there  be  forty  members  present,  the 
House  will  be  constituted ;  if  less  than  that 
number,  it  will  be  ipso /acto  adjourned.  But 
we  are  called — it  is  all  right.” 

“  What  a  shabbily-fitted  House !”  said  Herr 
von  Blunderblast  as  soon  as  we  were  seated 
— “  with  its  plain  straight  rows  of  benches 
just  rising  one  above  the  other,  worn  green 
leathern  seat-cushions,  and  wooden  galleries 
supported  by  rude  square  posts !” 

“  These  are  fittings  erected  since  the  fire, 
which  you  no  doubt  heard  or  read  of ;  and 
as  the  new  House  will  soon  be  completed,  it 
has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to  incur 
any  great  expense  for  a  merely  temporary 
purpose.  The  two  long  side-galleries  are 
members’  galleries.  That  at  the  farther  end, 
behind  and  above  the  Speaker’s  chair,  is  as¬ 
signed  to  the  reporters  for  the  press.” 

“  Then  that  gentleman  with  the  great  wig 
on,  seated  in  the  porch  or  chair,  with  the 
royal  arms  over  it,  is  Mr.  Speaker?” 

“  Yes;  and  the  gowned  and  wigged  gen¬ 
tlemen  sitting  just  before  him  at  the  table  are 
principal  clerks  of  the  House.” 

“  On  the  table  I  perceive  lies  the  mace 
which  Cromwell  bade  his  soldier  take 
away.” 

“True.  The  House  is  getting  full.  There 
are  in  all  656  members,  since  the  borough  of 
Sudbury  was  disfranchised  :  498  for  England 
and  Wales ;  53  for  Scotland  ;  and  105  for 
Ireland.  But  it  is  rare  that  anything  like 
the  entire  complement  are  present.  The 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House  is  on  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  right — the  Opposition  on  the  left;  but 
there  is  much  confusion  in  this  respect  just 
now,  on  account  of  the  number  of  indepen¬ 
dent  sections  of  parties  into  which  the  House 
is  divided.” 
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What  are  those  two  red  boxes  oa  the 
table  opposite  each  other  for  ?” 

"  They  are  placed  there  for  the  reception 
of  papers  necessary  to  the  ministry  and  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  first  lord  of 

the  treasury,  Lord  John  Russell” - 

“  Which  is  Lord  John  Russell  ?”  broke  in 
M.  Vieuxtemps  with  vivacity — “  that  short, 
slight-made  gentleman,  with  his  hat  pulled 
over  his  eyes,  or  nearly  so,  and  with  his  legs 
crossed  and  arms  folded  ?” 

“  Yes;  and  Sir  George  Grey,  much  taller, 
but  not  with  a  more  intellectual  face,  is  on 
this  side  of  the  noble  lord.  On  the  same 
form  or  seat  there  now  happen  to  be  sitting 
the  secretary  of  state  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty..  Over  against  them, 
and  directly  in  front  of  the  other  red  box,  sits 
in  what  appears  to  be  a  profoundly  medi¬ 
tative  posture — the  honorable  member  for 

Buckinghamshire,  who” - 

“  Ah  !”  exclaimed  M.  Vieuxtemps,  his  dim 
historical  recollections  suddenly  bursting  forth 
— “  John  Hampden  !” 

“  No — no — no,  ray  good  friend  !”  1  said, 
hastening  to  correct  so  strange  an  anachron¬ 
ism  amidst  the  suppressed  titters  of  the  per¬ 
sons  around  us  ;  “  nut  John  Hampden,  but  a 
very  accomplished  and  brilliant  debater,  and 
now  the  recognized  leaden  of  Opposition — 
Mr.  DTsraeli.” 

“  Who  is  the  gentleman  standing  behind 
one  of  the  small  green  baize  tables  placed 
crossways  on  the  floor,  about  a  fourth  of  the 
way  up  the  House  ?” 

“  Those  tables  on  each  side  the  gangway 
mark  the  bar  of  the  House.  The  member 
is  reading  a  report  to  the  House  of  one  of 
the  committees.  They  are  always  read  there, 
and  so  are  messages  from  the  Queen  when 
brought  down  by  a  minister.” 

“  But  where  is  the  tribune  ?”  asked  M. 
Vieuxtemps — "  I  do  not  see  it.” 

“  There  is  none  ;  the  members  speak  from 
their  places,  merely  taking  off  their  hats 
when  they  rise  ;  and  if  more  than  one  rises  at 
once,  whoever  is  named  by  the  Speaker,  pro- 
!  ceeds.  The  formality  and  fuss  of  a  tribune 

I  would  never  answer  in  a  House  where  there 

is  such  a  mass  of  briefly- reported  but  import- 
I  ant  business-speaking  going  on  in  the  early 
;  part  of  the  sittings.” 

“  Who  is  that  gentleman  with  the  dress- 
I  sword  at  his  side,  just  coming  down  the 
House  ?”  asked  Herr  von  Blunderblast.  “  I 
^  saw  that,  like  all  the  others,  he  bowed  slightly 
^  on  passing  the  Chmr.” 

I  “  That  is  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  House 

[  of  Commons.  Armed  with  the  Speaker’s 

1 
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warrant,  he  arrests  members  accused  of 
breach  of  privilege — holds  them  in  custody, 
or  conveys  them,  as  may  happen,  to  Newgate 
or  the  Tower.  He  can  obtain  any  amount  of 
force  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  House.” 

“  That  is  a  formidable  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  popular  assembly.” 

“  It  is  a  necessary  power,  without  which 
the  functions  of  the  House,  as  the  grand  in¬ 
quisition  of  the  realm,  could  not  be  carried  on.” 

“I  observed,”  said  Herr  von  Blunderblast, 
“that  many  members  have  a  number  of  rolls 
of  papers  in  their  hands.  What  may  they 
be — their  speeches  ?” 

“  No — petitions,  which  they  will  in  a  few 
minutes  present  to  the  House,  in  the  order  in 
which  the  Speaker  calls  their  names.” 

“  One  gentleman  with  a  very  white  head, 
on  the  right  hand,  about  half-a-dozen  seats 
above  the  bar,  has  a  barrow-load  of  them.” 

“  He  is  one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  Ireland  takes  a  great  antagonis¬ 
tic  interest  in  the  chief  question  for  (mbate 
this  evening.” 

“  What  are  they  doing  or  saying  ?”  whis¬ 
pered  Herr  von  Blunderblast,  after  a  few 
minutes’  silence.  “  One  of  the  clerks  at  the 
table  hands  document  after  document  to  the 
Speaker,  who  says  something — then  writes 
something  on  it,  and  returns  it  to  the  clerk. 

I  cannot  make  out  what  he  says  except  per¬ 
petual  ‘  ayes’  and  *  noes,’  amidst  the  buzz  of 
the  House.  The  members  are  conversing  with 
each  other — not  attending  to  the  Speaker.” 

“  The  business  now  going  on  is  merely  of 
a  routine  character.  The  documents  handed 
to  the  Speaker  are  private  bills  essentially  de¬ 
cided  upon  by  the  committee  to  which  they 
were  referred.  They  are  merely  now  passing 
through  pro  forma  stages.  That  last  was  a 
railway  extension  bill.  The  Speaker  read  its 
title,  and  then  said  in  a  breath :  ‘  The  motion 
is  that  this  bill  do  now  pass  those  that  are 
for  it  say  ay  iigainst  it  no  the  ayes  have  it.’ 
He  then  writes,  as  you  saw,  the  decision  on 
the  bills,  and  returns  it  to  the  clerk,” 

“  Yes ;  but  those  everlasting  ayes  and  noes 
only  come  from  the  Speaker’s  lips.  Nobody 
else  says  ay,  and  nobody  else  says  no  ;  how, 
then,  can  the  ayes  have  it  ?” 

“  It  is,  as  I  told  you,  a  matter  chiefly  of 
form.  Did  any  member  object,  he  would 
rise,  state  his  objection  ;  there  would  be  a 
discussion,  and  perha]}s  a  division.  These 
bills,  therefore,  are  really  passing  without  a 
dissenting  voice.  But,  see,  they  begin  to 
present  petitions.  The  member  states  the 
place  from  whence  the  petition  comes,  the 
I  purport  of  its  prayer,  and  about  the  number 
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of  signatures  attached  ;  he  then,  as  you  see, 
walks  up  and  places  it  on  the  table.  Some* 
times,  on  bis  motion,  the  prayer  is  read  at 
length  by  the  clerk.” 

“  Look,  that  centre  clerk  is  pitching  them 
all  under  the  table  at  bis  feet  as  fast  as  they 
arrive,”  cried  Her  von  Blunderblast  in  much 
too  loud  a  tone,  though  fortunately  unheard 
by  the  gallery  official. 

“  He  is  cramming  them  into  a  large  dark- 
colored  bag,’’  I  answered.  “  See,  here  comes 
an  officer  of  the  House  with  one  already  full.” 

“  What,  then,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  can  be  the  use  of  petitioning  ?  No¬ 
body  is  listening  :  it  is  all  buz — buz  ;  and  the 
petitions,  placed  one  moment  on  the  table, 
are  the  next  crammed  irto  a  huge  bag  and 
carried  out  of  the  House  !” 

“  They  are  referred  to  the  Petitions’  Com¬ 
mittee,  by  whom  the  substance  of  the  prayer, 
and  the  number  of  petitioners,  are  recorded 
and  printed,  with  the  votes  and  proceedings, 
for  the  use  and  information  of  the  members.” 

“  What  is  that  cross-firing  now  going  on  ?” 
asked  M.  Vieuxtemps. 

“  Members  putting  questions  of  which  they 
have  given  notice  to  the  chiefs  of  departments, 
and  the  replies  of  the  ministers.” 

“  Wh-e-e-e-w  !”  whistled  Herr  von  Blun¬ 
derblast,  but  fortunately  not  too  loud.  “  Then 
a  ship-chandler  who  has  contrived  to  get  into 
parliament  may  badger  and  worry  the  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty,  as  that  tall  member 
yonder  is  doing  now  ?” 

“  No  doubt  of  it.  Any  M.P.  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  personage ;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  the  office,  though  unattended 
with  a  farthing  of  remuneration,  is  so  eagerly 
sought  after.  Fancy  the  swelling  importance, 
the  immense  delight  of  Mr.  Dobbs,  who  has 
by  industry  and  integrity  amassed  a  fortune, 
and  obtained  the  suffrages  of  bis  fellow- 
townsmen,  but  is  still  perhaps  at  first  rather 
shyed  by  the  local  aristocracy,  finding  himself 
questioning  lords,  snubbing  right  bonorables, 
and  possibly  reading  in  the  county  paper  a 
leader  commencing  thus :  *  The  important  in¬ 
formation  elicited,  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
forcibly  wrung,  from  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  by  our  talented  and 
esteemed  member,  John  Dobbs,  Esq.’  ” - 

“Hallo!”  interrupted  Herr  von  Blunder- 
blast,  “  the  Speaker  has  left  the  chair,  and 
they  are  hiding  the  mace  away  under  the 
table  1” 

“  It  has  been  moved  and  carried  that  the 
Speaker  leave  the  chair,  in  order  that  the 
House  should  go  into  committee.  When  that 
is  the  case  the  mace  is  removed,  and  the 


House  in  committee  sit  under  the  presidence 
of  a  chairman:  in  this  instance  Mr.  Bernal, 
who  has  taken  bis  place,  you  perceive,  at  the 
table,  by  the  clerks.” 

“  What  is  the  rationale  of  this  curious  pro¬ 
ceeding  ?”  asked  M.  Vieuxtemps. 

“  This :  all  public  bills,  except  those  relat¬ 
ing  to  taxation  or  spirituals,  which  must  be 
grounded  upon  a  previous  resolution  of  the 
whole  House  in  committee,  pass,  if  success¬ 
ful,  through  the  following  stages  : — Leave  is 
given  to  introduce  the  bill,  and  it  is  read  a 
first  time ;  after  an  interval  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  days,  it  is  read  a  second  time  ;  an¬ 
other  delay  occurs ;  and  then,  as  to- night,  the 
House  goes  into  committe  on  the  bill,  with  a 
view  to  its  examination,  clause  by  clause, 
line  by  line,  word  by  word.  In  committee, 
a  member  may  speak  upon  one  question  as 
often  as  he  chooses ;  when  the  Speaker  is  in 
the  chair,  only  once.  When  the  business  of 
the  committe  is  terminated,  it  is  moved  that 
the  chairman  report  progress,  and  ask  leave 
to  sit  again  ;  which,  if  carried,  has  the  effect 
of  bringing  tbe  Speaker  back  to  tbe  chair. 
The  House  then  resumes,  as  it  is  called  ;  the 
mace  is  replaced  on  the  table ;  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  assembly  goes  on  as  before.” 

“  These  thundering  *  hears  !’  they  are  tbe 
‘  cheers’  which  I  have  seen  marked  in  the 
journals,”  observed  ^I.  Vieuxtemps.  “  How 
stirring  they  are  ;  and  what  a  roar  at  times 
sweeps  over  the  House !” 

“  Yes  ;  an  animated  debate  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  is  an  exciting  affair.  Men  who  can 
take  an  effective  part  in  these  combats  of 
giants  seldom  quit  the  arena  unless  compelled 
to  do  so.  Do  you  mark  how  fine,  how  true, 
how  ready  the  collective  ear  of  the  House  is  ? 
The  slightest  trip,  especially  of  an  ambitious 
rhetorician,  and  what  an  instant  explosion  of 
derisive  shouts  !  Dulness  the  House  is  often 
patient  of,  but  inflation,  vanity,  conceit — 
never  !  It  is  a  slippery  and  difficult  floor  to 
stand  firm  and  erect  upon,  and  requires  very 
peculiar  powers.  Gentlemen,  and  there  are 
a  few,  who  speak  well-reasoned,  philosophic 
pamphlets,  are  the  bores,  the  pests  of  the 
House.  They  cannot  be  laughed  down,  and 
the  only  remedy  is  to  let  them  talk  to  empty 
benches.  That  which  best  succeeds  is  the 
conventional,  but  bitter  personality — the  po¬ 
lite,  subdued  virulence,  which  strikes  tbe  an- 
tagonist^rather  than  bis  argument.  There  ! 
It  was  nothing  but  a  brilliant  sarcasm,  but 
with  what  effect  it  flashed  across  the  House, 
awakening  as  it  passed  an  explosion  of  exult¬ 
ing  or  indignant  echoes.” 

We  remained  silent  for  some  time — tbe 
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debate  lulled,  or  rather  was  continued  by 
less  effective  speakers,  and  presently  Herr 
von  Blunderblast  nudged  me  sharply  on  the 
side.  “  How’s  this  ?”  he  said  ;  "  we  seem  to 
have  just  caught  that  white-headed  old  gen¬ 
tleman’s  eye,  and  he  is  ordering  all  strangers 
to  withdraw.” 

“The  house  is  about  to  divide,  and  we 
must  be  off !” 

Out  we  went — and  the  first  out,  foremost 
now,  were  ranged  in  due  order  for  re¬ 
entrance  by  another  door. 

“  What  did  they  put  us  out  for  ?”  said 
Herr  von  Blunderblast,  who  was  somewhat 
ruffled. 

“  'The  fact  is,  my  good  sir,  we  are  not 
supposed  to  be  there  at  all !  No  stranger 
has  any  right  to  be  present  daring  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  parliament.” 

“  Were  they,  then,  not  really  members 
who  gave  us  the  orders  ?” 

“  Certainly  they  were  ;  but  the  Speaker, 
in  accordance  with  one  of  our  numerous 
conventional  fictions,  is  supposed  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  presence  of  strangers  in  the 
Honorable  House  ;  and  should  any  member 
call  his  attention  to  the  fact,  they  are  at  once 
ordered  to  withdraw.” 

“  What  an  utterly  ridiculous  absurdity 
this  appears  to  be  !”  said  M.  Vieuxtemps. 

“  Appearance  in  thi*  case,  as  in  many 
others,  is  deceitful.  The  custom,  absurd  as 
it  may  appear,  has  its  uses.  The  late  Mr. 
O’Connell,  by  its  means,  easily  defeated  a 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  reporters 
to  burke  his  speeches.  He  had  them  all 
regularly  turned  out  every  evening  the  House 
sat ;  and  as  the  purchasers  of  newspapers 
must  have  the  parliamentary  reports,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press  were  obliged  to 
give  in.  There  is  another  apparent  absurdi¬ 
ty  and  contradiction  ;  a  gallery  is  set  apart 
for  reporters,  and  yet  it  is  a  breach  of  priv¬ 
ilege,  punishable  by  imprisonment,  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  debates.  This  seeming  absurdity 
has  also  its  uses.  The  understanding  of 
course  is,  that  the  proceedings  shall  be  fairly 
reported ;  that  no  one  shall  be  libelled  or 
ridiculed  by  the  pretended  report  of  a  speech. 
Should  such  an  offence  be  committed,  the 
printer  of  the  newspaper,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  may  be  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
House,  and  summarily  punished,  technically 
for  publishing  the  debates,  but  really  for  the 
libel  or  slander.  Were  it  otherwise,  the 
Honorable  House  would  have  to  pursue  the 
offender  in  a  court  of  law,  to  the  manifest 
loss  of  its  dignity  and  prestige.” 

“  I  shall  never  comprehend  it  T’  murmured 


Herr  von  Blunderblast  once  more.  **  Never !” 
We  were  soon  in,  and  very  soon  out  again. 
Again  we  returned,  and  presently  were  again 
excluded. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Herr  von  Blunderblast,  who  was 
getting  very  hot  and  furious. 

“The  minority — about  forty  to  four  hun¬ 
dred — will  not  permit  the  bill  under  discus¬ 
sion  to  be  further  proceeded  with  to-night , 
and  are  moving  adjournment  after  adjourn¬ 
ment.” 

“  Then  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
do  not  the  majority  put  an  end  to  such  ob¬ 
struction  ?” 

“  To  be  sure  !”  exclaimed  M.  Vieuxtemps. 

“  Why  do  they  not  vote  la  cldture — the  close 
of  the  discussion,  or  speech-making  ?” 

“Simply  because  the  majority  have  no  pow¬ 
er  to  do  so  ;  and  God  forbid  they  ever  should 
have !  Nothing  more  deplorably  evinces  the 
utter  want  of  comprehension  on  the  part  of 
continental  nations  who  have  copied  the  ex¬ 
ternals  of  our  representative  system,  than 
that  precious  cldture  of  theirs ;  a  mode  where¬ 
by  a  majority,  not  satisfied  with  outvoting 
their  opponents,  of  enacting  laws  to  which 
the  people  represented  by  the  minority  de-  ’ 
cidedly  object,  gag  them  into  the  bargain. 
M.  Guizot,  the  year  before  last,  gave  his  val¬ 
uable  opinion,  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  appointed  to  consider  whether  any 
means  could  be  adopted  of  shortening  the  de¬ 
bates,  grounding  himself  of  course  upon  the 

? Teat  constitutional  experience  of  France,  that 
a  eldture  was  S  sufficient  and  quite  unobjec¬ 
tionable  remedy ;  whereas  anything  more 
dangerous,  more  likely  to  damage  irretrieva¬ 
bly  the  representative  form  of  government, 
could  scarcely  be  devised.  It  would  not  at 
all  events  do  here.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
John  Lambton — Black  Jack,  as  he  was  fa- 
railarly  called  in  the  north,  afterwards  Farl 
Durham — once  moved  that  *  fresh  candles  be 
brought  in,’  as  an  amendment  upon  an  ob¬ 
noxious  measure  which  the  ministry  of  the 
day  were  endeavoring  to  hurry  through  the 
House — of  course  only  the  more  emphatically 
to  mark  his  determination  that  the  matter 
should  not  be  so  hurried.” 

“  According  to  your  doctrine,”  rejoined  M. 
Vieuxtemps,  “  a  minority  might  defeat  any 
and  every  measure  to  which  they  objected.’’ 

“  Just  as  the  Commons  might  upset  all 
government  by  refusing  the  necessary  sup¬ 
plies,  the  Lords  refuse  to  pass  any  bill  sent 
up  to  them,  the  Queen  veto  every  measure 
concurred  in  by  the  two  Houses.  These  ex¬ 
treme  rights  exist ;  and  a  government  of  legis- 
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Utive  compromise — the  safest  of  all  mo<le8  of 
progreaa — is  the  consequence.  The  practical 
result  of  the  right  of  the  minorities  in  both 
Houses  is  to  insure  ample  discussion  ;  •and 
you  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  nothing  is  more 
politic  than  to  allow  a  beaten  party  to  have 
their  full  say.  But,  alloma !  it  is  useless  to 
re-enter  the  gallery  merely  to  be  turned  out 
again,  and  we  had  better  be  jogging  home¬ 
wards.” 

“  It  is  a  piece  of  many-colored  patchwork 
this  government  system  of  yours,”  said  Herr 
von  Bl  underblast  as  we  emerged  into  the 
street,  ”  which  I  can  comprehend,  though 
dimly  as  yet,  may  practically  answer  much 
better  than  more  surface- perfect  schemes. 
But  you  have  not  explained  how  the  army — 
after  all,  the  true  force — is  to  be  effectually 
controlled  by  speeches,  votes,  bits  of  parch¬ 
ment.” 

“  Oh,  the  Honorable  House  has  a  charm¬ 
ing  contrivance  for  that  purpose  :  the  Bill  of 
Rights  declares  that  standing  armies  in  time 
of  peace  are  illegal.” 

“  Illegal !  Why,  your  standing  army  num¬ 
bers  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  men!” 

“Just  so;  because  every  session  there 
originates  in  the  Commons  what  is  called  the 
Mutiny  Bill,  which,  first  reciting  the  unques¬ 
tionable  illegality,  enacts  that,  for  various 
reasons,  the  crown  may,  for  one  year  only 
from  that  date,  levy,  maintain,  and  martially 
govern  regular  troops.  That  act  not  re¬ 
newed,  the  soldiers  might  walk  off  to  their 
homes ;  the  corporal,  harshly  dealt  with,  if  so 
minded,  might  knock  down  his  captain  with 
impunity  ;  and  the  entire  army,  in  fact,  would 
fall  at  once  and  utterly  to  pieces.” 

“Then  the  Mutiny  Bill  is  necessary  in¬ 
deed  !” 

“  It  is  so ;  but  you  have  yet  much  to 
learn.  To-morrow,  remember,  we  visit  the 
Lords.” 

“  A  picturesque  and  magnificent  edifice,” 
said  Herr  von  Blunderblast,  looking,  os  we 
shook  hands,  at  the  new  palace,  but  thinking, 
I  could  see,  much  more  of  its  inner  life  than 
its  exterior  aspect ;  “  and  yet  many  of  the 
people  who  have  erected  and  still  maintain 
it  deny  that  it  possesses  either  beauty  or  ex¬ 
cellence.” 

“  That  is  true  ;  but  it  is  not  the  Victoria 
Tower,  nor  the  flowering  capitals,  nor  the 
carved  vaultings,  which  any  of  my  country¬ 
men  in  their  heart  of  hearts  object  to ;  they 
are  merely  of  opinion  that  the  clustering 
columns  which  support  the  building  should 
have  more  shafts.  They  may  be  right  or 
wrong ;  but  at  all  events  the  shafts,  to  be 


either  safe  or  usefnl,  should  be  in  some  de¬ 
gree  prepared  and  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
Good-bye  1” 


HOU8B  or  LORDS. 

M.  Vieuxtemps  and  Herr  von  Blunder- 
blast  were  punctual  to  their  appointment — 
time,  two  o’clock  p.  si. ;  place,  by  Nelson’s 
Column,  Trafalgar  Square — and  we  forth¬ 
with  proceeded  down  Parliament  street. 

“  Does  the  House  of  Lords  assemble  so 
early  ?”  asked  Herr  von  Blunderblast. 

“  Not  often  as  a  legislative  body ;  it  is  now 
sitting  in  its  judicial  capacity  only.  The 
House  of  Peers  is  the  final  Court  of  Appeal 
from  Chancery,  and  writs  of  error  lie  to  it 
from  the  Courts  of  Queen’s  Bench  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  and  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  Scotland.” 

“  A  miscellaneous  kind  of  Cour  de  Cassa¬ 
tion,”  remarked  M.  Vieuxtemps  with  quite 
a  perceptible  sneer.  “An  assemblage  of 
bishops,  admirals,  generals,  parvenu  mer¬ 
chants,  most  constitute  an  admirable  tribunal 
for  deciding  in  the  last  resort  vexed  and  in¬ 
tricate  questions  of  law  or  equity.” 

“  The  House  of  Lords  exercises  higher 
judicial  functions  than  your  Cour  de  Cassa¬ 
tion,  and  the  certainly  absurd  theory  of  such 
a  court  of  appellate  jurisdiction  is  much 
modified  in  practice.  It  is  true  that  every 
peer  who  has  subscribed  the  parliamentary 
roll  has  an  undisputed  right  to  attend  and 
vote  upon  all  judicial  decisions,  but  the  judg¬ 
ments  in  point  of  fact  are  invariably  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  law  lords  alone  who  have 
heard  the  arguments :  by  the  lord  chancellor 
for  the  time  being — by  ex-chancellors,  vice- 
chancellors,  and  judges  who  happen  to  be 
peers.  Amongst  others,  at  the  present  time, 
by  Lords  Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  Campbell, 
Denman,  Cranworth.” 

“This  merely  voluntary  refraining  from 
the  exercise  of  a  right  on  the  part  of  the 
mass  of  the  peerage,”  said  Herr  von  Blunder- 
blast,  “  may  answer  very  well  in  fair  wea¬ 
ther,  when  only  ordinary  questions  of  law 
are  in  dispute,  hut  scarcely,  sir,  I  should 
think,  when  decisions  involving  political  and 
party  results  are  in  the  balance.’* 

“  It  should  seem  so,  but  the  fact  is  other¬ 
wise.  This  was  proved  on  a  somewhat 
recent  and  famous  occasion.  The  late  Mr. 
O’Connell  was  convicted  of  sedition,  and 
fined  and  imprisoned  by  the  Irish  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  Dublin.  A  writ  of  error, 
impugning  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  in 
that  court,  was  brought,  and  the  judgment 
was  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords — that 
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U,  by  the  votes  of  three  law  lords,  Cutten- 
ham,  Denman,  and  Campbell,  against  two, 
those  of  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham.  When 
the  judgment  was  given  there  were  many 
Mers  in  the  House  vehemently  opposed  to 
O’Connell,  and  who  thought  the  judgment 
of  the  court  below  ought  to  have  been  main- 
tiuned.  One  Irbh  peercried,  '  Non- content,’ 
when  the  question  was  put  by  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  and  rose  to  insist  upon  his  strict  right 
to  divide  the  House ;  but  the  cries  of  "  Order, 
order  !”  which  arose  on  all  sides,  compelled 
him  to  forego  his  intention  ;  and  judgment, 
the  effect  of  which  was  the  immediate  libera¬ 
tion  of  O’Connell,  was  pronounced.  So 
entirely  a  thing  of  growth,  of  precedence, 
and  habit,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  is  this 
constitution  of  checks  and  balances  under 
which  we  live.” 

*'  A  very  illogical,  haphazard  system,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,”  said  M.  Vieuxtemps. 

“Quite  so :  it  is  no  more  symmetrical  than 
a  granite  rock.” 

“  But  pray,”  persisted  the  systematizing 
French  gentleman — “pray  how  was  it  that 
the  law  or  statute  by  virtue  of  which  the 
peers  sit  us  a  judicial  body  did  not  prescribe 
in  terms  the  practice  which  the  good  sense 
of  the  Lords  alone  induces  them  to  adopt  ?” 

“  For  the  very  excellent  reason  that  the 
House  does  not  exercise  judicial  functions  by 
virtue  of  any  special  law  or  statute.  It  is  a 
jurisdiction  purely  founded  on  precedent, 
custom — a  remnant  of  the  all-embracing  au¬ 
thority  exercised  by  the  House  when  it  was 
the  ‘  Magnum  Concilium'  of  the  realm,  and 
it  would  not  even  now  bear  much  straining. 
The  Lords  had  a  narrow  miss  of  losing  this 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  theirs  at  about  the 
same  time  that  the  Commons,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  deprived  them  of  their 
claim  to  ‘original  jurisdiction.’” 

“  Indeed  !  How  did  that  happen  ?” 

“  In  this  manner ;  One  Skinner  sued  the 
Blast  India  Company  before  the  Peers  for 
alleged  wrong  and  oppression,  and  obtained 
five  thousand  pounds’  damages  against  the 
Company,  the  plea  in  bar  of  jurisdiction 
having  been  overruled.  The  corporation 
appealed  to  the  Commons,  who  reported, 
*  that  the  Lords,  in  taking  cognizance  of  an 
original  complaint,  had  acted  illegally.’  The 
Peers,  highly  indignant,  in  their  turn  re¬ 
solved,  ‘  that  the  House  of  Commons  enter¬ 
taining  the  scandalous  petition  of  the  Blast 
India  Company  against  the  Lords’  House  of 
•  Parliament  was  a  breach  of  their  Lordships’ 
privileges,’  and  following  up  their  resolution 
by  deeds,  fined  Sir  Samuel  Barnardiston, 


chairman  of  the  Company,  and  member  of 
parliament,  five  hundred  pounds.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  pay,  and  the  Lords  committed  him 
to  prjson.’’ 

“  Bravo !”  exclaimed  M.  Vieuxtemps. 

“  That  was  acting  with  vigor  and  decision — 
ever  the  true  secret  of  success.” 

“  Perhaps  so  when  the  opposing  forces  are 
pretty  equal  in  substantive  power,  but  avail¬ 
ing  little  to  either  of  the  other  estates  of  the 
realm  in  a  contest  with  the  Commons.” 

“  Well,  but  what,”  said  Herr  von  Blunder* 
blast,  “  did  your  famous  Commons  do  ?  Did 
they  send  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  liberate  their 
member  by  force 

“  Not  they.  But  having  resolved  that  to 
bring  “  original’’  suits  before  the  Peers  was 
illegal,  they  directed  the  sergeant-at-arms  to 
seize  Skinner,  and  shut  him  up  in  Newgate 
for  "  contempt”  of  the  Honorable  House ; 
and  the  ultimate  result  was  the  liberation  of 
Barnardiston  without  payment  of  the  fine, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  original  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Lords ;  it  being  well  understood 
that  the  Commons  would  send  any  and  every 
body  to  Newgate,  by  warrant  of  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  should  bring,  or  assist  in  bringing,  an 
original  suit  before  the  Peers.” 

“Upon  my  word  !”  said  Herr  von  Blun- 
derblast,  “  a  very  decisive  mode  of  action, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  much  more  effectual  in  the 
long-run  than  horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  But 
you  were  saying  the  Peers,  about  the  same 
time,  had  a  narrow  escape  of  losing  the  ap¬ 
pellate  authority,  the  exercise  of  which  we 
are  about  to  witness.” 

“In  IGVS  their  lordships,  in  proceedings 
in  the  appeal  case  of  Shirley  terms  Sir  John 
Fagg,  compelled  members  of  parliament  to 
appear  as  respondents.  This  the  Commons 
pronounced  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  the 
ever-rendy  sergeant-at-arms  seized  four  coun¬ 
sel  who  had  pleaded  in  the  cause  before  the 
Peers,  and  committed  them  to  Newgate  for 
contempt.” 

“They  did  !”  exclaimed  M.  Vieuxtemps  : 
“  but  where  was  the  king  that  he  did  not  in¬ 
terfere  to  prevent  so  audacious  an  act  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  ?” 

“  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say ;  for  aught  I 
know — in  the  words  of  the  nursery  rhyme — 

“The  king  was  in  his  palace  counting  out  his 
money.” 

but  wherever  his  majesty  might  have  been, 
neither  the  king,  ‘  nor  all  the  king’s  horses, 
and  all  the  king’s  men,’  could  get  a  prisoner 
for  ‘  contempt’  out  of  the  clutches  of  th^ 
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CommonR  daring  th«ir  session.  Fren  the 
writ  of  habeat  corput  is  powerless  to  do  th«t ; 
and  were  it  not  so,  I  do  not  well  see  how  they 
coaid  efficiently  exercise  many  of  their  highest 
functions — the  impeachment,  for  instance,  of 
great  officers  of  state,  and  the  supervision  of 
the  law  courts,  the  judges  of  which  they  can 
compel  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  to 
answer  for  neglect  or  corniption  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties.  The  Lords,  how¬ 
ever,  tried  a  fall  with  the  Commons,  and 
another  illustration  of  the  necessary  result 
following  a  collision  between  the  vessel  of 
porcelain  and  that  of  iron  was  afforded.  They 
directed  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  blacK 
rod,  their  executive  officer,  to  liberate  the 
four  counsel :  he  did  so.  The  sergeant-at- 
arms,  by  order  of  the  Commons,  retook  them, 
and  for  better  security  lodged  them  in  the 
Tower.  The  Lords  armed  their  gentleman 
usher  of  the  black  rod  with  a  writ  empower¬ 
ing  him  to  release  the  barristers  by  force 
from  their  new  custody :  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  applied  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  instructions,  and  was  ordered  to  retain  the 

fmsoners  in  de6ance  of  any  command  to 
■berate  them  not  issuing  from  themselves. 
The  final  upshot  of  these  complicated  dis¬ 
putes,  which  lasted  over  several  years,  was, 
as  I  have  stated,  the  loss  of  the  original  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  the  Peers,  and  the  permitted  re¬ 
tention  of  the  appellate  functions,  saving,  of 
course,  ‘  the  undoubted  privileges  of  the 
Commons.'  But  here  we  are  in  Abingdon 
Street  once  more,  and  at  the  temporary  en¬ 
trance  of  their  Lordships’  new  House.” 
“Shall  we  be  admitted  without  orders?” 

“  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  order  when 
the  House  is  sitting  at  a  court  of  justice.  By 
the  way,  if  any  of  your  friends  should  merely 
wish  to  see  the  interior  of  the  House,  they 
can  do  soon  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
by  application  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s 
Office  just  below,  on  this  same  side  of  the 
way.  Any  decently-attired  person  can  have 
a  pass-paper  by  merely  mvinghis  address  in 
writing.  But  let  us  in.’’ 

“  Those  eternal  wigs  again !”  said  M. 
Vieuxtemps  »otto  voce,  as  we  reached  the 
space  below  the  bar  of  the  gilded  gorgeous 
chamber. 

“  They  arc  arguing  an  appeal  from  a  Chan¬ 
cery  judgment  to  the  House  of  Lords.” 

“  But  where  is  the  House  of  Lords  ?”  in¬ 
quired  Herr  von  Blunderblast. 

“  Those  three  gentlemen  seated  on  the 
scarlet- cushioned  benches  are  the  House  of 
Lords  on  this  occasion.  Three  peers  suffice 


to  make  a  House ;  and  three  being  present, 
the  House  is  complete.” 

“  A  curious  House !”  remarked  M.  Vieux¬ 
temps,  after  having  listened  to  and  watched 
the  proceedings  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  “  One  of  the  three  peers  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  the  decree  of  a  lord  chancel¬ 
lor  is  busy  with  a  newspaper  ;  another  is 
reading  a  letter ;  and  the  third,  who  alone 
appears  to  listen,  every  now  and  then  starts 
up,  walks  about  the  House  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  interrupts  counsel  in  the 
strai^est  manner.” 

“  The  peer  reading  the  newspaper  U  n 
captain  in  the  royal  navy  ;  he  absorbed  in  the 
letter  is  a  general  officer  ;  and  the  third  is 
the  law  lord,  who  is  hearing  and  will  decide 
this  appeal.  The  two  others  have  been 
caught,  and  retained  merely  to  make  a  House, 
and  will  have  no  more  really  to  do  with  the 
decision  than  you  or  I.” 

“Ix>ok!”  hastily  whispered  Herr  von  Blun¬ 
derblast  ;  “  the  law  lord  has  shot  out  of  the 
House  by  the  red  curtain  yonder.” 

"  He  has  retired  for  a  short  time  only  ; 
and  as  proceedings  are  necessarily  suspended 
during  his  absence,  you  have  leisure  to  look 
around  and  give  me,  slightly  above  your 
breath,  your  opinion  of  this  dazzling  cham¬ 
ber.”  ** 

“  A  splendid  place  certainly ;  but” — M. 
Vieuxtemps  paused.  "  But  what  an  over¬ 
powering  glare  of  gilding  and  lavish  orna¬ 
ment  !  The  stained  windows  are  powerless 
to  shade  or  soften  such  a  mass  of  gilded  chairs, 
gilded  pillars,  gilded  galleries,  gilded  candela¬ 
bra,  gilded  ceiling,  red  cushions,  red  curtains, 
red  woolsack-for  that  enormous  square  otto¬ 
man  in  front  of  the  Queen’s  chair  of  state,  with 
its  enamels  and  crystals,  is,  I  conclude,  the 
woolsack — red,  blue,  and  gold  color,  in  lavish 
profusion !  It  is  certainly  a  very  dazzling,  glit¬ 
tering  chamber  ;  but  hardly  suitable,  it  seems 
to  me,  for  a  hall  in  which  legislative  business 
is  to  be  transacted.” 

“  It  is  the  Peers’  House  you  will  remem¬ 
ber — the  chamber  in  which  Her  Majesty 
meets  and  addresses  the  two  Houses.  The 
Commons’  House  will  have  little  or  no  gild¬ 
ing  ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  solid  oak  which  the 
glittering  gold-leaf  covers  and  conceals.” 

“  Surely,”  said  Herr  von  Blunderblast, 
“  this  chamber  could  not  contain  the  British 
peerage,  between  four  and  five  hundred  in 
number  ?” 

“  Certainly  it  would  not  seat  them.  The 
benches  on  each  side,  with  red  morrocco 
cushions,  will  hold  about  two  hundred  and 
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fifty  ;  then  there  are  the  cross-benches  in 
front  of  us  ;  and  the  light,  elegant,  side-gal¬ 
leries.  But  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  half 
the  peers  are  present.  The  custom  in  this 
House  of  voting  by  proxy,  except  in  com¬ 
mittee,  tends  of  course  greatly  to  diminish  the 
average  attendance.” 

“  The  chair  on  the  right  of  the  Queen’s  is, 

I  perceive  by  the  triple  plume  above  it,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Hjis  His 
Royal  Highness  yet  occupied  it  ?” 

"  Not  yet ;  but  I  daresay  it  will  not  be 
long  before  he  takes  part  in  the  splendid 
pageantry  of  opening  or  proroguing  parlia¬ 
ment.” 

“That  ndust  be  a  magnificent  scene,  and  a 
very  trying  one,  I  should  suppose,  to  a  young 
female  sovereign,” 

“  Her  Majesty  appears  in  it  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  enacting  her  part  in  the  gorgeous 
ceremonial  with  inimitable  dignity  and  grace 
— a  grace  and  dignity  which  lessons  could 
not  teach.  Her  reading  of  the  speech  is 
singularly  fine,  purely  intonated,  and  clear, 
effortless,  and  musical  as  a  silver-l>ell.” 

“  The  House  is,  I  suppose,  generally  full 
upon  such  occasions  ?” 

“  It  has  always  been  so  during  this  reign. 
The  rise  of  the  House  when  the  Queen  enters, 
thronged  as  it  is  with  peers  and  peeresses, 
gorgeously  arrayed  in  stars,  garters,  feathers, 
diamonds,  naval  and  military  uniforms,  bish¬ 
ops  in  lawn  sleeves,  foreign  diplomatists 
covered  with  orders  and  crosses,  is  magnifi¬ 
cent  ;  and  after  Her  Majesty  is  seated,  her 
ladies  and  pages  have  arranged  her  splendid 
robe,  and  she  commands  her  faithful  Com¬ 
mons  to  be  summoned,  there  is  another,  and, 
especially  if  she  be  there  to  prorogue  the  par¬ 
liament,  a  far  more  impressive  character  of 
power  impressed  upon  the  scene.  Mr. 
Speaker  enters,  followed  by  a  mass  of  unruly 
members,  jostling  each  other  for  a  good 
place,  and  filling  to  overflow  the  space  below 
the  bar  in  which  we  are  now  standing.  As 
soon  as  silence  is  obtained,  the  right  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  addresses  the  Queen,  enume¬ 
rates  the  chief  labors  of  the  session,  and  con¬ 
cludes  by  presenting  the  Supply  and  Appro¬ 
priation  Bills,  reserved  for  the  occasion,  and 
prays  Her  Majesty’s  assent  to  them  :  which 
assent  is  accordingly  given  in  the  old  formula 
used  only  for  this  particular  bill ; — “  La  Reine 
remercie  ses  bons  sujets,  accepte  leur  bene¬ 
volence,  et  ainsi  le  veut” — (“The  Queen 
thanks  her  good  subject^  accepts  their  gift 
or  benevolence,  and  so  wills  it.’ ;  One  feels 
that  those  ordinarily -attired  men,  with  their 
supply-bill,  are  the  many-shafted  column 
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which  supports  and  gives  height  and  true 
magnificence  to  the  richly-capitalled,  the  gor¬ 
geously-domed  edifice,  which,  with  ita incon¬ 
gruities,  stretches  its  ample  and  majestic 
roof  over  one  of  the  noblest  societies  of  free¬ 
men  the  world  ever  witnessed.” 

“  But  surely  the  Peers  are  the  Upper,  the 
Commons  the  Lower  House  ?”  remarked  M. 
Vieuxtemps. 

“  In  name,  yes.  The  shadow  has  remain¬ 
ed,  though  the  substance  has  long  since  de¬ 
parted.  The  Lords’  House,  albeit,  has  still 
deep  roots  in  the  tenacious  soil  which  it  once 
overshadowed.  Its  historic  names,  vast 
wealth,  unquestionable  patriotism,  and  mo¬ 
derating  influence  upon  tne  possibly  too  hasty 
speed  of  legislation,  maintain,  and  will  long 
maintain  it  as  a  virile  and  independent  estate 
of  the  realm  ;  but  in  substantive  power  the 
Houses  have  gradually,  during  the  last  five 
hundred  years,  changed  places  I  will  give 
you  an  illustration  of  the  silent  revolution  in 
this  matter  which  has  occurred.  Forms  with 
^  us,  provided  they  be  only  forms,  and  in  reality 
not  injurious,  are  very,  very  slowly  discarded. 
Thus  it  happens  that  when  the  Houses  dis¬ 
agree  with  respect  to  changes  in  any  measure 
under  discussion,  and  mutually  appoint  *  ma¬ 
nagers’  to  meet  each  other  and  explain  on 
both  sides  the  reasons  of  disagreement,  the 
Lords’  managers,  on  meeting  the  Commons’ 
managers,  sit  down  with  their  hats  on,  the 
Commoners  remain  standing  and  uncovered. 
The  Lords  of  course  being  gentlemen  as  well 
as  peers,  immediately  the  custom  is  vindica¬ 
ted,  uncover,  and  the  Commons  seat  them¬ 
selves.  Well,  in  a  room  belonging  to  the 
Peers’  House  where  this  bizarre  ceremony 
had  been  exhibited,  there  were  placed,  or 
were  about  to  be  placed,  last  year,  by  desire 
of  the  Peers,  three  pictures  by  Landseer,  of 
which  the  cost  was  a  few  thousand  guineas. 
The  Commons,  who  approach  their  Lordships 
uncovered,  refused  them  this  trifling  gratifi¬ 
cation  :  the  money  was  struck  out  of  the 
miscellaneous  estimates,  and  the  Peers  oblig¬ 
ed  to  forego  their  pictures.” 

“  It  did  not  require  such  an  instance  to 
convince  me  that  your  pretended  monarchy 
is  but  a  rampant  democracy,  its  plebeian 
limbs  concealed  beneath  ermined  robes  and 
its  truculent  brow  veiled  by  a  royal  diadem,” 
said  M.  Vieuxtemps. 

“That,  my  dear  sir,  is  a  gross  exaggera¬ 
tion,  permit  me  to  say :  the  aristocratic 
element  is  very  powerful  in  this  country, 
and  the  monarchical  principle,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  and  honor  it,  remained  not  only 
erect,  but  unshaken  amidst  the  crash  a  year 
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or  two  ago  of  falling  thrones  and  dynas¬ 
ties," 

“The royal  assent  U  not  always  given  to 
bills  in  the  terms  you  have  mentioned  ? " 
said  Herr  von  Blunderblast. 

“  No ;  there  are  three  forms.  To  an  or- 
nary  public  bill  the  form  is,  *La  Heine  le 
veut.’  (‘  The  Queen  wills  it.’)  To  a  private 
bill :  *  Soit  fait  comaie  il  est  desire.’  Let 
it  be  done  as  desired.’)  To  a  bill  embody¬ 
ing  a  petitionor  declaration  of  a  right,  as  in  the 
Ume  of  Charles  the  First,  the  form  is  ‘  Soit 
droit  fait  comme  il  est  desire.’  {‘Let  right 
be  done  as  desired.’  ’’) 

“  I  wonder,”  said  11.  Vieuxtemps,  “  these 
vestiges  of  Norman  domination  should  be 
retained :  they  must  tend  to  keep  alive  hu¬ 
miliating  recollections.’’ 

“  Humiliating  bddlesticks !  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  to  be  sure,  abolished  them,  and  gave 
his  assent  to  laws  in  plain  English,  but  the 
old  form  came  back  with  the  Restoration ; 
and  here,  by  the  by,  is  the  law  lord  back 
again,  and  as  neither  of  us  has,  I  suppose, 
any  overpowering  desire  to  listen  to  further 
elo<|uence  in  the  matter  of  this  Chancery  ap¬ 
peal,  we  had  better  adjourn  to  Bellamy’s 
for  the  hour  or  so  which  will  elapse  before 
the  Peers  sit  as  legisLitors.’’ 

“  Bellamy’s !  What  is  Bellamy’s  ?  ’*  asked 
Herr  von  Blunderblast. 

“  A  highly  constitutional  institution  con¬ 
nected  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
domiciled  in  .the  same  building :  in  other 
words,  a  very  excellent  hotel,  in  which  mem¬ 
bers  take  dinner,  wine,  punch,  and  refuge 
from  long  speeches,  quite  certain  that  the 
division-bell  will  summon  them  in  time  for 
the  most  important  part  of  their  duties ;  Bel¬ 
lamy’s  is  also,  I  am  happy  to  say,  open  to 
other  persons,  not  being  members,  who  have 
‘money  in  their  pouch.^’’ 

After  we  bad  dined,  it  was  time  to  return 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  1  had  provided  my¬ 
self  with  peers’  orders,  and  we,  consequent¬ 
ly,  the  House  being  assembled,  were  soon  in 
the  Strangers’  Gallery,  very  inconveniently 
situated  behind  that  of  the  Reporters. 

“  Ah !  there  is  the  lord  oiiancellor  we  saw 
the  other  day  seated  on  the  woolsack,’’  said 
M.  Vieuxtemps  ;  “  but  who  is  that  big-wig- 
ged  gentleman  on  the  crimson  ottoman  in 
front  of  him  ?  ’’ 

“That  is  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  come,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  to  read  a  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
judges  of  the  Common-Law  Courts  upon 
some  point  submitted  to  them  by  their  lord- 
ships.  It  is  so :  hark  !  ’’ 


“  Do  the  Peers  always  govern  themselves 
by  this  opinion  ?  ’’  asked  Ilerr  von  Blunder- 
blast. 

“  It  is  very  rarely  they  do  not.  One  ex¬ 
ception  was  O’Connell’s  case,  before  men¬ 
tioned,  a  great  majority  of  the  judges  having 
pronounced  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish 
court  to  be  perfectly  legal.  This  Mr.  Baron 
Parke,  however,  dissented  from  that  opinion. 
When  the  judges  are  not  of  one  mind,  they 
attend  and  deliver  their  opinions  seriatim," 

“  That  is  a  bishop,  I  suppose,’’  remark¬ 
ed  M.  Vieuxtemps,  "  on  the  upper  bench  to 
the  right  of  the  chancellor  ;  but  how  is  it  he 
does  not  wear  his  mitre  ?  ’’ 

“  His  lordship,  being  the  junior  bishop, 
has  attended  to  say  prayers.  As  to  mitres, 
the  bishops  of  the  English  established  church 
only  wear  them  on  their  coach-panels  and 
signet-seals.  That  venerable-looking  peer 
on  the  same  side  of  the  House,  who  is  pre¬ 
senting  a  petition,  is  the  president  of  the 
Council — the  most  Noble  the  Mi^rquis  of 
Lansdowne.  Nearly  opposite  to  him  you 
observe  a  peer  of  something  more  than  fifty 
years  of  age;  his  eye  on  fire  with  youthful 
energy,  and  his  whole  countenance  alive  with 
an  expression  of  fearless  combaUveness ;  that 
is  Lord  Stanley,  the  present  leader  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Opposition  in  the  Peers.” 

“  A  man  of  rurve,"  observed  M.  Vieux¬ 
temps.  “  That  is  perceptible  at  a  glance. 
But  how  thin  the  House  is !  and  how  inani¬ 
mate  and  solemn  compared  with  your  bois¬ 
terous,  excited  Commons !  ’ 

“  There  are  between  twenty  and  thirty 

Ecers  present,  and  that  is  quite  an  average 
[ouse.  There  is  an  immense  difference  be¬ 
tween  speaking  before  so  sparse  and  imen- 
thusiastic  an  audience  as  thb,  and  addressing 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  reporters, 
however,  supply  their  Lordships  with  an  im¬ 
mense  audience ;  and  the  reader  of  the  de¬ 
bates  little  imagines  that  the  fiery  speech, 
interspersed  with  ‘  loud  cheers,’  ‘  repeated 
cheers,”  was  perhaps  addressed  to  five  or 
six  elderly  gentlemen  only.” 

“  What  is  this  interruption  ?”  asked  M. Vieux¬ 
temps,  as  Sir  George  Grey,  accompanied  by 
several  members,  appeared  at  the  bar  with 
several  bills  passed  oy  the  Commons. 

“  It  is  the  Home  ^cretary,”  I  answered, 
“  presenting,  in  the  customary  form,  various 
bills  passed  by  the  Commons.  The  clerk 
you  perceive,  takes  them ;  their  titles  are  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  loud  voice ;  a  record  of  their 
presentation  is  entered  on  the  Lords’  journals ; 
and  they  are  frequently,  if  public  bills,  read 
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a  first  time  at  once.  The  Lords  send  their 
bills  or  messages  to  the  Commons  by  two 
masters  in  Chancery.” 

“  Who  is  that  peer  talking  privately  with 
the  lord  chancellor  ?  ” 

“  An  Irish  representative  peer :  but  I  for¬ 
get  his  name  for  the  moment.” 

“  Irish  representative  peer — what  is  the 
meaning  of  that  ?’ 

**  The  Irish  and  Scottish  peerages  do  not 
sit  in  this  House  individually  :  they  choose  a 
certain  number  of  their  order,  as  settled  by 
the  Acts  of  Union,  to  represent  them.  The 
Irish  representative  peers — twenty-eight  in 
number — are  chosen  for  life  ;  the  Scottish — 
sixteen  in  number — for  each  parliament.  The 
Crown  has  power  to  add  to  the  numbers  of 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  peers  in  this  House,  but 
English  peers  Her  Majesty  may  create  ad 
libitum. 

“  What  then  becomes  of  the  independence 
of  the  House  of  Peers  if  the  Queen  can  at 
any  moment  swamp  them  by  new  creations  ?” 
asked  M.  Vieuxtemps. 

“  The  unlimited  right  of  the  Crown  to 
create  peers  is  one  of  the  weapons,  in  the 
armory  of  the  constitution,  which  can  never 
be  wielded  except  in  extreme  cases,  in  which 
the  ministers  of  the  sovereign  are  supported 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mons.  The  only  instance  I  remember  of  the 
creation  of  peers,  specially  for  the  purpose 
of  swamping  a  hostile  majority,  was  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  who  induced  the  monarch 
to  create  twelve  in  one  day  for  that  purpose : 
a  witty  peer  of  that  day  asked  them  whether 
thejr  intended  to  vote  individually  or  hy 
their  foreman  :  nevertheless  it  is  essenUal  the 
power  should  be  lodged  in  the  Crown.  The 
mere  menace  of  exercising  it  dissipated,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  very  great  danger  to  the 
state.” 

“  Who  is  that  stooping,  white-headed  gen¬ 
tleman,  whom  everybody  greets  and  shakes 
hands  with  ?  I  cannot  see  his  face.” 

"  If  you  had  seen  it,  you  would  not  have 
asked  the  Question  :  that  is  the  world-famous 
Duke  of  Wellington.  He  seats  himself,  you 
perceive,  on  one  of  the  cross-benches,  and  he 
has,  I  dare  say,  fifty  or  sixty  proxies  in  his 


I  pocket,  to  be  used  as  unto  him  seemeth  fit. 

I  He  exercises  a  vast  moral  influence  in  the 
House ;  but  since  the  death  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  whose  legislative  wisdom  he  appears 
to  have  placed  implicit  confidence,  he  has 
meddled  very  little  with  active  politics.” 

“  The  debate  is  very  gentlemanly,”  observed 
Herr  von  Blunderblast,  "  very  courteous,  and 
strangely  dull.  The  Peers  fight  with  the 
gloves  on — to  borrow  an  illustration  from  one 
of  your  national  sports — whilst  the  Commons 
appeared  to  strike  with  mailed  hands,  and 
draw  blood  at  every  stroke.” 

“  Yes  ;  and  see,  decorous  and  gentle  as  it 
has  been,  it  is  already  over :  the  House  is 
about  to  adjourn,  and  we  must  be  gone.” 

“  Well,  gentlemen,  how  say  you — have  I 
redeemed  my  pledge  ?  Is  a  free  constitution 
compatible  with  a  great  monarchy,  M.  Vieux¬ 
temps  ?” 

“  Well,  perhaps,  mais” - A  shrug  of  the 

shoulders  completed  and  pointed  the  sen¬ 
tence. 

“And  you,  Herr  von  Blunderblast,  are  you 
satisfied  that  an  effective  military  system  can 
coexist  with  the  supremacy  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  government  ?” 

“Yes — that  is,  if  it  hath  grown  up  during 
centuries,  and  entwined  itself  with  the  habits, 
traditions,  manners,  thoughts — with  the  life 
of  the  people,  as  it  were,  the  humblest  as 
well  as  the  highest — but  the  thing  I  see  can 
no  more  be  made,  manufactured,  than  a  tree 
can. 

“  It  is  certainly  a  wonderful  piece  of  mosa¬ 
ic,”  said  M.  Vieuxtemps. 

“  And  it  built,  you  will  admit,  the  Crystal 
Palace.” 

“  Yes,  in  a  certain  sense ;  mais’ - said  M. 

Vieuxtemps.” 

“  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that,”  re¬ 
marked  Herr  von  Blunderblast  simultaneous¬ 
ly  with  M.  Vieuxtemps  ;  “  aber" - 

“  Charing  Cross !  Bank  !”  shouted  the  con¬ 
ductor  of  an  omnibus  just  passing.  This  in¬ 
vitation,  reinforced  by  a  few  sharp  drops  of 
rain,  drew  us  into  the  ’bus,  and  the  discussion 
of  M.  Vieuxtemps’  “  mais,”  and  Herr  von 
Blunderblast’s  “  aber,”  was,  by  tacit  consent, 
postponed  tine  die. 
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Til*  celebrated  Laurence  Sterne  was  pro¬ 
voked  to  a  journey,  which  extended  from 
France  to  Italy,  and  might  have  extended  to 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  world,  by  the 
snappish  remark  of  a  traveled  coxcomb. 

“  They  order  this  matter  better  in  France,” 
said  Sterne. 

‘“You  have  been  in  France,’  said  my 
gentleman,  turning  quick  upon  me,  with  the 
most  civil  triumph  in  the  world. 

“  ‘  Strange,’  said  I,  debating  the  matter 
with  myself,  ‘  that  one-and-lwenty  miles’ 
sailing — for  ’tis  absolutely  no  further  from 
Dover  to  Cal  lis — should  give  a  man  those 
rights.  I’ll  look  into  them.’  So,  giving  up 
the  argument,  I  went  straight  to  my  lodgings, 
pot  up  half-a  dosen  shirts,”  &c. 

So,  Sterne  was  provoked  into  crossing  the 
Channel. 

The  dilTerencc  between  1702,  when  Sterne 
performed  tliis  feat,  and  1851,  is  pro<ligious 
in  point  of  traveling  facilities,  but  is  tolera¬ 
bly  near  in  point  of  provocation.  “  You 
have  been  ip  France,”  is  still  a  quiet  insult, 
not  to  be  endured  by  any  man  capable  of 
steaming  down  the  Thames  ;  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  that  a  thousand  might  use  the  taunt 
now,  for  one  that  used  it  then.  In  the  days 
of  our  fathers  a  voyage  to  France  was  what 
a  trip  up  the  Mediterranean  is  noir;  a  thing 
to  be  seriously  considered,  carefully  provided 
for,  a  matter  of  cost,  and  an  affair  of  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  elder  branches  of  the 
family.  The  lawyer  was  sometimes  called 
into  the  family  council ;  and  the  making  of 
a  will  was  considered  a  becoming  prelimina¬ 
ry.  Men  of  ten  thousand  a-year  were  re¬ 
garded  as  the  only  class  entitled  by  their 
station  in  society  to  travel,  which  adventure 
was  not  to  be  undertaken  by  any  heir  to  an 
estate  under  twenty,  without  the  accomp.ani- 
ment  of  a  tutor,  generally  a  fellow  of  a  col¬ 
lege,  who  knew  no  more  of  life  than  Simeon 
Stylites;  and  for  the  same  reason,  his  having 
sUxkI  apart  from  all  mankind  for  the  lost 
6fty  years  of  his  ex'istence,  and  perhaps  also 
for  his  looking  down  from  his  pillar  on  all 
who  looked  up  to  him. 
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The  rest  of  the  traveled  world  was  made 
up  of  Dutch  smugglers,  French  spies,  Eng¬ 
lish  milliners,  who  traveled  to  purloin  the 
fashions  of  Paris ;  and  kings’  messengers 
carrying  the  correspondence  between  the 
managers  of  the  opera  and  the  danseusee  of 
Europe. 

But  all  this  is  now  changed.  The  multi¬ 
tude  visit  Paris  once  a  year,  as  regularly  as 
the  cholera.  Twelve  hours  from  London 
drop  them  in  Paris,  twenty-four  carry  them 
to  the  Alps,  and  there  the  course  lies  before 
them,  whether  to  Rome  or  Constantinople, 
Cairo  or  the  Kremlin,  the  Euxine  or  Egypt, 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandel  or  the  world’s 
end.  Puck’s  offer  to  "  put  a  girdle  round 
the  earth  in  forty  minutes  ”  is  thus  beaten 
out  of  the  field,  and  a  whisper  may  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  antipodes  in  the  time  that  it  takes 
the  postman  to  knock  at  the  door. 

Another  facility  of  English  modem  travel 
is  the  change  of  the  old  intolerable  system 
of  pa.ssports ;  once  an  affair  of  running  about 
to  all  the  ambassadors  in  the  red  book,  and 
their  secretaries,  who  lianded  the  applicant 
over  to  their  clerks,  who  sent  them  to  the 
vice-consul,  who,  having  nobody  else  to  send 
them  to  for  their  consignaiiou,  perhaps 
granted  the  permission  to  pass  the  Channel. 
And  this  operation  implied  a  tax  at  every 
step.  The  passport  from  the  foreign  office 
was  £2  7f.,  and  required  as  much  attend¬ 
ance,  levying,  and  “  previous  inquiry  ”  into 
characters,  as  a  commission  in  the  Dragoons. 

But  all  those  fooleries  are  at  end,  so  far 
as  France  is  concerned,  'fhe  foreign  office 
now  charges  only  seven  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence,  and  the  French  consul  simply  6ve — 
the  most  convenient  of  all.  For  those  five 
shillings  he  gives  you  the  right  to  d'u*pcnse 
with  ml  the  frivolous  formalities  which  trifled 
with  time,  patience,  and  purse.  You  may 
go  to  Paris  without  five  minutes’  pause  at 
landing  nt  Dover  or  Boulogne.  You  have 
no  fear  of  the  gendarme  before  your  eyes  in 
Paris ;  you  dispense  with  all  permission  to 
go  where  you  will  in  the  ”  City  of  the 
Graces and,  best  of  all,  on  your  return, 
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you  are  not  compelled  to  go  from  the  British 
ambassador  to  the  French,  to  oscillate  for 
half  a  day  between  them,  then  to  walk 
through  the  miserable  dens  of  the  passport 
office,  as  in  the  old  time,  undergoing  the 
supervision  of  a  generation  of  supercilious 
subalterns,  who  thought  themselves  entitled, 
on  an  income  of  eighteen  pence  a- day,  to 
look  down  on  all  that  large  and  unlucky 
portion  of  mankind  who  are  born  out  of 
Paris.  “  Mata,  nous  avons  change  lout  cela," 
as  Moliere’s  Doctor  says ;  and  the  only  task 
now  is  to  go  to  the  French  consul’s  office  in 
King  William  Street,  sit  for  your  portrait, 
pay  your  five  shillings,  be  treated  with  civili¬ 
ty,  and  take  your  privilege  to  peregrinate  the 
globe. 

This  new  arrangement  is  partly  the  work 
of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  ought  to  go  farther, 
if  he  is  to  be  immortal  in  England.  “  I^s 
pataeporls  sont  abolis,”  is  a  motto  which 
would  be  worth  the  best  jewel  in  the  Garde 
Meuble  to  him.  It  would  be  fitted  for  his 
diadem,  if  he  is  to  have  one,  and  would 
make  a  capital  inscription  for  his  tomb. 

THie  Railway  !  What  a  scene  of  bustle, 
what  a  confusion  of  tongues,  what  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  strange,  sallow,  cigar-dyed  faces, 
so  far  as  the  human  features  can  be  discerned 
in  their  mask  of  beard  and  whisker,  which 
equally  covers  the  visages  of  the  field-marshal 
and  the  man-milliner  in  France.  At  length 
the  bell  rings  its  last,  the  whistle  screams, 
and  the  great  train  is  in  motion,  the  platform- 
porters  moving  back  from  the  leviathan,  like 
whalers  afraid  of  a  flap  of  the  whale’s  tail. 

The  journalists  of  their  own  travels  some¬ 
times  record  the  “  Conversations  ”  which, 
they  tell  us,  occur  on  the  way.  I  have  no 
faith  in  the  record.  I  have  never  heard  a 
conversation  on  the  road  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  was  written.  I’he  discovery  of  a 
new  idea  in  a  railroad  carriage  might  rank 
with  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet.  I  toss 
these  records  to  the  winds,  as  so  many  “  im- 
promplui  a  laisir,"  written  impositions  on 
the  public,  “  weak  inventions  of  the  enemy” 
of  common-sense,  road-side  hallucinations, 
and  locomotive  fables.  How  is  it  possible 
to  converse  in  a  machine  containing  three 
ihoutand  parts,  of  which  a  single  screw 
loose,  a  strap  deranged,  or  the  link  of  a 
chain  broken,  may  send  you  where  all  the 
“drowsy  syrups  of  the  world”  would  not 
soften  the  consequences  ?  Who  can  recipro¬ 
cate  your  sentiments,  rushing  on  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  when  your  next  rush 
may  be  into  the  elements ;  when  a  drunken 
stoker  is  the  master  of  your  fate  ;  and  when 


the  slipping  of  a  pebble  under  your  wheel 
may  project  and  pulverise  you  into  a  thou¬ 
sand  fragments  ?  For  my  part,  the  utterance 
of  a  word  in  one  of  those  tremendous  ma¬ 
chines  is  equivalent  to  a  moderate  strangula¬ 
tion. 

Kent,  beautiful  at  all  seasons,  is  still  more 
beautiful  in  summer.  Its  perpetual  undu¬ 
lations  of  surface,  the  exquisite  greenness  of 
its  pastures,  fed  by  the  vapors  of  the  Thames 
and  the  clouds  of  the  ocean ;  its  hop-grounds, 
ten  times  worth  the  French  vineyards  for 
the  picturesque  ;  the  richness  of  its  planta¬ 
tions  fencing  the  fields,  and  covering  the 
sides  of  the  hills  ;  and  the  general  impression 
of  opulent  fertility, — make  it  fit  to  be  the 
frontier  province  of  England.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  English-looking  province  of 
its  eastern  division,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
bold  bowmen  who  once  formed  the  strength 
of  the  English  armies. 

Now  and  then,  too,  from  a  grove  which 
looks  as  old  as  the  days  of  those  gallant 
bowmen,  start  up  the  towers  of  some  noble 
mansion  of  some  noble  family,  raised  on  the 
confiscation  of  some  fat  monastery.  Then 
we  see  the  contrast,  in  a  village  church, 
peeping  out  from  among  its  poplars, — so  old, 
that  our  astonishment  is,  its  standing  at  all, 
and  yet  with  its  patched  and  restored  but¬ 
tresses  covered  with  ivy,  until  it  seems  a 
pillar  of  vegetation  ;  and  the  whole  ns  pa¬ 
thetic  and  picturesque  as  if  it  had  been 
placed  by  the  hand  of  a  painter. 

And  thus  we  fly  along.  The  rapidity  of 
the  railroad  produces  a  new  effect  on  the 
landscape.  It  is  not  pictorial ;  for  there  is 
no  time  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the 
scene,  to  feel  the  combined  beauties,  nor  the 
effect  of  the  shadows,  nor  the  meaningt 
which  the  clumps  of  the  trees,  and  the  thick 
vegetation  of  Ihe  hedges,  give  to  the  paint¬ 
er’s  vision.  Nor  is  it  theatrical,  even  with 
the  quick  succession  of  scenery,  the  sudden 
change  from  the  sunny  to  the  slmdowy,  from 
the  highly  cultivated  to  the  rough  and  ne¬ 
glected,  and  from  the  level,  dotted  with  sheep 
and  carpeted  with  wild  flowers,  to  the  abrupt 
heights  and  projecting  chalk-cliffs,  which 
show  only  the  broad  bare  surface,  colored 
with  the  thousand  stains  of  the  shower,  or 
the  natural  sculpture  of  the  storm.  It  gives 
me  more  the  idea  of  the  passing  of  objects 
in  dreams,  the  unbroken  connection,  the  gro¬ 
tesque  variety,  and  the  general  vanishing 
into  “  thin  air.” 

At  length  a  fresher  air  begins  to  blow,  a 
saline  smell  mingles  with  the  breath  of  the 
vegetation  ;  the  peasnlry  have  the  strong 
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features  that  always  belong  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  sea  ;  now  and  then  a  tarred 
hat  is  seen,  or  a  woolen  cap  ;  and  the  sounds 
of  hammers,  and  the  sight  of  smoke,  tell  us 
that  we  are  approaching  a  town.  The  stoker 
puts  on  additional  steam,  that  we  may  make 
our  eutrie  with  additional  honors.  We  have 
hitherto  lingered  on  at  the  rate  of  6ve-and- 
twenty  miles  an  hour — we  now  move  at  the 
rate  of  forty.  Within  a  couple  of  miles  of 
Folkstone,  we  fly  at  the  rate  of  a  carrier- 
pigeon,  and  are  at  a  speed  of  fifty.  In  two 
minutes  we  dart  into  Folkstone. 

This  town  is  a  populous  place :  a  range  of 
bold  heights  protect  it  from  the  sea — a  pro¬ 
tection  required  by  every  cottage  on  the 
coast ;  for  the  Atlantic  is  not  more  stormy, 
nor  thunders  with  greater  majesty,  in  winter 
nights,  on  the  west  of  Ireland,  than  the 
Channel.  It  is  the  work  of  generations  of 
fishermen,  who  formerly  exercised  a  variety  of 
trades — a  race  of  strong-built,  bold,  and  skill¬ 
ful  fellows,  who  would  face  the  Bay  of  Bis¬ 
cay  in  an  open  boat  “  for  a  consideration 
who  once  had  no  particular  respect  for  the 
laws  of  Customs  and  Excise;  and  in  the 
great  war  were  prime  conveyancers  of  intel¬ 
ligence  from  France. 

But  other  times,  and  fortunately  other 
habits,  have  succeeded.  The  conveyance  of 
bulletins  and  brandy  has  subsided — the  for¬ 
mer  from  the  change  of  circumstances,  the 
latter  from  the  improvement  in  the  manners 
of  the  people.  Those  fishermen  and  boat¬ 
men  make  prime  sailors,  and  are  of  that  class 
which  forms  the  strength  of  the  navy.  In 
the  meantime,  they  employ  their  superfluous 
vigor  in  running  out  to  the  assistance  of 
wrecks,  which  the  neighboring  Goodwin 
Sands  so  fearfully  supply  from  winter  to 
winter. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  the  passage  by 
Folkstone  is,  that  the  packet  most  wait  for 
the  tides  at  Boulogne,  the  head-quarters  of 
Napoleon’s  invasion  being  a  ba$in  of  mod 
during  three-fourths  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Without  actually  saying  that  this 
was  an  original  security,  in  the  providential 
designs  for  the  defence  of  England,  it  un¬ 
questionably  must  always  operate  as  a  for¬ 
midable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  assault  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  England.  It  must  be 
folly  to  attempt  the  invasion  of  a  country  so 
powerful  and  so  populous,  with  a  force  of 
less  than  100,000  men — I  believe  that  ten 
times  the  number  would  not  accomplish  it ; 
but  this  force  cannot  be  embarked  in  fight¬ 
ing  ships :  our  frigates  would  not  suffer 
steamers  to  collect  in  the  French  harbors ; 


and  the  only  resource  must  be  boats.  Those 
boats,  if  gathered  outside  the  harbor,  are 
liable  to  be  attacked,  and  would  undoubtedly 
be  attacked  ;  while,  if  inside  the  harbors, 
they  are  imbedded  in  the  mud  for  fifteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  And  all  the 
harbors  on  the  French  coast  in  this  quarter 
are  in  the  same  condition.  Even  Cherbourg 
is  but  a  bungle  after  all,  and  the  millions  of 
French  money,  and  the  ages  of  French  labor, 
expended  on  it  will  never  make  it  worth  a 
tenth  of  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth.  So,  the 
invasion  must  be  headed  by  a  line  of  battle 
ships,  and  their  first  work  must  be  to  clear 
the  Channel,!/  they  can;  then,  and  only 
then,  the  small  fry  of  France  may  follow. 

The  harbor  of  Folkstone  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  packet  service  ;  it  is  small, 
but  perfectly  sheltered.  The  packet  can  get 
out  with  any  turn  of  the  tide,  and  I  believe 
with  any  wind  :  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
once  passed — and  it  might  be  shut  by  a  five- 
bar  gate — the  sea  opens  at  once,  and  nothing 
lies  between  it  and  the  coast  of  France,  or 
the  world.  It  is  also  one  of  the  points  of 
refuge  in  the  storms  of  winter.  How  many 
hearts  of  mariners,  in  the  winter,  when  the 
Channel  is  a  sheet  of  foam,  the  wind  dead 
on  shore,  and  the  night  doubly  darkened 
with  tempest,  must  nave  danced  at  the 
glimpse  of  the  little  lighthouse  quivering  on 
the  end  of  its  Mole. 

Times  are  changed  since  the  only  convey¬ 
ance  from  Folkstone  was  a  fishing-lmat.  The 
Princess  Helena  mail-packet  is  worthy  of  her 
namesake ;  a  small  steamer,  the  perfection 
of  neatness,  noiselessness,  and  speed.  The 
furniture  of  the  cabins  gave  indications  of  the 
short  passage,  and  also  of  the  customary  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Channel.  No  beds,  for  the  passage 
of  two  hours  must  always  be  in  daylight ; 
but  everything  compact,  no  loose  furniture 
— everything  fastened  to  the  floor — and  here 
and  there  those  handles  affixed  to  the  sides, 
which  are  essential  to  safe  walking  in  a  high 
wind  at  sea ;  the  windows,  little  circular 
holes,  with  glass  so  solid  as  to  defy  the  dash 
of  the  heaviest  surge  ;  and  everything  made 
to  resist  the  roughest  weather. 

The  view  on  leaving  the  harbor  was  strik¬ 
ing  ;  the  town  was  soon  lost  and  nothing 
but  the  little  lighthouse  remained,  to  tell  us 
that  we  were  not  on  the  shore  of  an  unknown 
land.  High,  grey,  sullen  cliffs  ranged  on 
either  side ;  the  day  was  sunless,  though 
fine  ;  the  wind  fair  though  rough  ;  and  the 
majority  of  the  passengers  staid  on  deck. 
My  experience  told  me  that  the  cabin  was 
the  true  place  of  refuge ;  and  leaving  hero- 
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itin  to  find  out  its  mistake,  and  giving  a  part¬ 
ing  glance  at  the  shore,  which  looked  a  gigan¬ 
tic  wall  of  granite,  and  to  the  sea,  which 
looked  fierce  and  gloomy,  I  flung  myself  on 
a  sofa,  and  prepared  for  extremities. 

I  was,  howeyer,  soon  followed — first  de¬ 
scended  the  ladies,  then  came  the  gentlemen ; 
the  sea  was  rough  without  being  stormy, 
and  the  wind  sharp  and  loud  without  being 
a  gale.  The  English  bore  their  calamities  in 
silence ;  but  the  foreigners  uttered  their  sen¬ 
sations  with  a  succession  of  groans — as  Hudi- 
bras  remarks  on  the  vocalization  of  foreigners 
in  all  distresses — 

“  Your  Frenchman’s  like  a  sacking  pig, 
Though  little,  yet  his  woes  are  big. 

You  cannot  pluck  a  hair  of ’s  tail 
But  all  the  parish  hears  his  wail. 

Your  German's  like  an  ass  i’  the  pound. 
You  know  his  sorrows  by  his  sound.” 

At  last  the  voyage  was  over,  and  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  gathering  up  their  trunks  and  port¬ 
manteaus,  prepared  to  face  the  Douane.  All 
the  "fashion"  of  Boulogne  were  assembled 
to  witness  our  arrival.  Tlie  eiperiment  is 
universal  on  the  French  shore,  and  as  unfair 
as  it  is  universal ;  for  what  is  the  contrast 
between  a  whole  cargo  of  miserables,  flung 
out  with  dishevelled  locks  and  sallow  faces, 
and  the  spruce  and  ringleted,  flounced  and 
furbelowed  dwellers  on  terra  firma  ;  a  race 
who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  dress  ;  to 
whom  the  exhibition  of  their  dress  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  daily  routine  ;  who  without  this  rou¬ 
tine  would  die  the  death  of  tnnui,  perish  of 
the  stagnation  of  life,  be  the  rapid  victims  of 
that  diseased  and  decrepid  condition,  which 
calls  itself  existence  at  a  watering-place. 

After  having  passed  the  inspection  of  the 
two  lines  of  farnientts,  we  entered  the 
Douane,  and  there  felt  the  advantages  of  the 
London  passport.  We  were  rapidly  passed, 
and  our  carpet-bags  passed  along  with  us. 

Of  old  time  we  might  have  wailed  half  the 
day  for  this  operation ;  we  might  have  had 
our  shirts  and  nightcaps  overhauled  by  a 
whole  tribe  of  officials ;  our  slippers  voted 
suspicious,  and  our  best  coat  sent  a  prisoner 
of  state  to  Paris.  “They  now  order  this 
matter  better  in  France.’’ 

But  the  remaining  blotches  of  this  system 
must  be  removed  from  the  body  corporate. 
European  civilization,  as  well  as  European 
good  sense,  is  disgraced  by  the  continuance 
of  a  system  which,  as  was  said  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  law,  “  lets  all  the  big  flies  escape,  while 
it  enUngles  all  the  little which  never 
catches  a  smuggler,  a  thief,  or  a  traitor ;  but 
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vexes  the  soul  of  honest  John  Bull,  with  a 
clear  estate,  and  as  clear  a  conscience,  trav¬ 
eling  in  his  own  post-chaise  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  a-day,  willing  to  take  the  world 
as  it  goes,  and  dreaming  no  more  of  plun¬ 
dering  the  revenue  than  of  subverting  the 
throne. 

Boulogne  has  nothing  to  detain  the  trav¬ 
eler,  even  the  novice  in  travelling  who  first 
sets  his  foot  on  the  French  soil.  One  glance 
is  enough  ;  it  can  show  only  the  same  suc¬ 
cession  of  old  streets. 

“  Grim,  gloomy,  grey,  each  has  a  brother, 

And  one  dim  den  is  like  the  other.” 

But  it  abounds  in  hotels ;  some  mean  and 
minute  ;  some  enormous,  and  built  on  a  scale 
for  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  intention,  unless  it  were  for  the  future 
conversion  of  the  building  into  a  barrack.  The 
hotel  in  which  I  took  up  my  quarters  would 
have  housed  a  regiment  of  Life  Guards, 
horses  and  all. 

The  Table  d'hOte.  The  most  comfortless 
of  all  contrivances  for  indulging  the  most 
agreeable  necessity  of  our  being — a  long, 
scrambling,  dreary  dinner,  yet  by  no  means 
stinted.  Ihc  custom  rather  is  superfluity,  but 
a  clumsy  superfluity ;  the  company  all 
strangers,  ready  to  flit  to  the  different  points 
of  the  compass  within  the  next  hour. 

Boulogne  does  not  seem  to  thrive.  Eng¬ 
lish  gold  has  lost  its  usual  power  of  working 
miracles  on  the  faces,  clothes,  and  manners 
of  the  population  who  lie  under  its  droppings. 
Except  a  few  circulating  libraries  and  painted 
bathing-houses,  which  have  been  planted  by 
EnglUh  hands,  the  town  seems  as  haggard, 
heavy,  and  heartbroken  ns  when  I  saw  it  6ve- 
and-twenty  years  ago.  The  same  hideous 
costume  of  the  women,  the  same  narrow 
escape  from  rags  of  the  men,  the  same  dilapi¬ 
dated  look  of  the  houses,  the  same  rough 
pavement  for  the  pedestrians.  Progress  is 
here  anything  but  progressive.  France  is 
content  w  iih  the  hour ;  it  seldom  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  week  ;  a  month  is  the  limit  of  its 
view  of  the  future ;  a  year  to  come  is  beyond 
the  dreams  of  France. 

The  railroad.  At  length,  in  the  fever  of 
hearing  the  bell  ring — for  somehow  or  other 
every  one  has  something  to  do  at  the  last 
moment,  which  he  ought  to  have  done  an 
hour  before — seeing  cabs  flying  to  the  station, 
porters  breathless,  and  women  wringing  their 
hands — I  reached  the  carriage,  flung  myself 
into  it,  and  had  the  comfortable  sensation  of 
feeling  that  my  first  troubles  on  a  foreign 
shore  were  over,  and  that  no  hungering  and 
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thirsting  nt  ill-kept  inns,  no  slumbering  in  in¬ 
tolerable  beds,  no  dreary  tables  ti'h6le  and  no 
custom-house  vexations,  lay  between  me  and 
the  “  Metropole  du  monde,"  (as  the  F rench 
modestly  call  their  capital :)  in  short,  that  I 
was  to  complete,  in  the  five  hours  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  the  distance  which,  by 
the  old  style  of  public  travel,  took  thirty- 
six. 

Willing  to  do  justice  to  every  man,  I  shall 
not  deny  to  the  Frenchman  the  merit  of 
having  meritoriously  followed  English  exam¬ 
ple  in  the  matter  of  railroads.  His  first-class 
carriages  are  equal  to  ours,  and  his  second- 
class  are  superior.  I  wish  I  could  excite  the 
passion  of  shame  in  some  of  our  railway  di¬ 
rectors,  on  the  subject  of  their  second-class 
carriages.  Instead  of  the  naked  seats,  naked 
partitions,  narrow  space,  and  lampless  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  English  carriages,  the  F’rench  have 
stuffed  seats  and  backs,  width,  and  lamps  : 
the  last  a  matter  of  decency  and  necessity  for 
the  passage  of  the  tunnels.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  sense  of  common  propriety  will  induce 
a  reform  in  those  things,  and  that  a  contrast 
so  degrading  to  the  estimation  of  England  in 
the  European  eye,  will  be  suffered  to  exist 
no  longer.  There  are  few  things  which 
mark  the  state  of  civilization  in  any  country 
of  Europe  more  immediately  than  the  con¬ 
dition  of  its  public  carriages.  R^iilroads 
have  now  a  monopoly  of  the  traveling  means 
of  England,  and  it  should  be  the  business  of 
those  great  companies  to  make  the  care,  com¬ 
fort,  and  rates  of  traveling  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  route  from  Boulogne  to  Paris  shows  an 
unfortunate  specimen  of  France;  three-fourths 
of  it  are  through  a  succession  of  swamps  and 
sands.  The  eye  may  rest  on  rising  grounds 
from  time  to  time,  or  be  refreshed  by  groups 
of  trees  ;  but  the  trees  are  willows,  and  the 
train  moves  on  through  a  bed  of  sand,  or  by 
the  side  of  a  marsh ;  and  this  continues  to 
Amiens. 

The  station  at  Amiens  is  on  the  plan  of  the 
English.  The  station  is  large,  the  refresh¬ 
ment-rooms  are  spacious  and  showy,  the  sup¬ 
ply  ample,  and  the  attendance  well  ordered. 

Amiens  is  remarkable  in  later  history,  only 
for  the  abortive  treaty,  or  rather  for  the  ab¬ 
surd  truce,  which  lasted  just  long  enough  for 
os  to  dismantle  our  fleets  and  disband  our 
armies,  and  for  Napoleon  to  recruit  his  Le¬ 
gions  and  take  possession  of  Switzerland  and 
Piedmont. 

But  the  carriages  were  in  motion  once  more, 
and  we  flew  through  a  country  in  some  de¬ 
gree  relieved  from  the  meager  morrotony  of 


the  landscape  through  which  we  had  passed 
from  Boulr^ne.  Near  Paris  we  passed  by 
the  burnt  station,  which  seems  likely  to  be 
the  only  permanent  memorial  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  ]  848.  There  it  still  stands,  with  its 
broken  walls  and  battered  roof,  being  eet  on 
fire  by  a  mob,  who,  having  nothing  to  do,  and 
requiring  a  stimulant,  paid  their  tribute  to  the 
national  feeling  by  a  conflagration.  The  fate 
of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  probably  never  drew 
tear  or  sigh  from  any  human  being  but  them¬ 
selves  ;  their  fall  was  the  natural  fate  of  the 
Over-cunning  ;  but  there  stands  the  emblem 
of  the  Revolution,  blazing  for  nothing,  and 
naked,  empty,  now  tottering  to  its  fall. 

The  increased  speed  of  the  train — the  usual 
symptom  of  our  approach  to  a  town,  sprink¬ 
ling  of  villas  on  the  roadside,  and  long  gloomy 
ranges  of  hills  surrounding  a  huge  valley,  told 
us  that  we  were  near  the  end  of  our  journey. 
Then  appeared  the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  the 
bold  roof  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  Tuileries,  in  the  valley.  We  now 
rushed  along,  and  in  another  moment  we  had 
finished  the  five  hours,  and  “Nous  voild  a 
Paris." 

The  Boulerard.  One  thing  for  which 
London  might  envy  Paris  is  the  Boulevard. 
If  I  had  the  power  of  the  old  magicians,who 
whisked  cities  away  in  a  night,  I  would  trans¬ 
port  the  Boulevard  to  London,  and  plant  it 
on  the  ruins  of  the  thousand  mean  and  mise¬ 
rable  streets,  which  the  avarice  of  builders 
and  the  tastelessness  of  bricklayers  are  mul- 
tiplying  on  every  side  of  our  capital.  I  should 
make  it  a  protecting  circle  against  the  inva¬ 
sions  of  this  pecuniary  vandalism  for  all  time 
to  come,  and  secure  for  the  citizens  at  least 
one  street  worthy  of  their  city — a  broad, 
healthy,  and  cheerful  belt  round  the  metro¬ 
polis  ;  in  its  magnitude  and  in  its  magnificence 
worthy  of  England. 

Not  that  the  Boule^'ard  owes  its  origin  to 
either  the  taste  of  the  monarch  or  the  libe¬ 
rality  of  the  people ;  it  was  the  work  of  hard 
times  and  rude  necessities.  It  was  the  ram¬ 
part  of  Paris,  which  had  screened  the  little 
city  of  a  little  monarchy  from  many  au  as¬ 
sault.  But  the  cessation  of  European  war, 
for  a  time,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  suf¬ 
fered  the  towers  and  gates  of  this  rampart  to 
fall  into  deca)'.  Louis  XIV.,  the  only  re¬ 
deeming  f>oint  of  whose  character  was,  that 
he  loved  stately  buildings  and  public  orna¬ 
ment,  cleared  away  the  ruins ;  he  planted  the 
high-road — for  then  it  was  nothing  more — 
with  trees,  which  now  form  its  principal  and 
most  fortunate  characteristic ;  erected  the 
triumphal  arch  of  8t.  Denis  to  his  own  honor 
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and  glory — the  only  thing  which  this  king  of  i 
Fops  had  ever  at  heart ;  and  left  it  to  time  to 
fulfill  the  rest.  As  Paris  swelled,  in  the  course 
of  years,  the  Boulevard  became  lined  with 
ihe  mansions  of  the  nobles;  with  those  gradu¬ 
ally  mingled  the  shops  of  the  leading  traders; 
then  came  the  theatres ;  then  came  the  cof¬ 
fee-houses  ;  and  tlien  came  the  lounger,  the 
looker-on,  the  mendicant,  the  mountebank, 
the  printseller,  and  the  mime — the  miscellany 
of  life  which  makes  tlie  Boulevard  a  picture 
of  Paris,  an  epitome  of  France,  and  a  haunt 
of  all  the  ramblers  of  Europe. 

It  now  partakes  in  all  the  fashions,  follies, 
oddities,  and  tumults  of  the  day.  The  omni¬ 
bus — an  English  invention  of  fifty  years  ago, 
which  then  failed  in  London,  which  prospered  | 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  Paris,  and  which 
has  returned  to  L^don  to  encumber  the 
streets,  but  greatly  to  compensate  for  the 
intolerable  length  and  breadth  of  the  monster 
metropolis — finds  its  headquarters  in  the 
Boulevard.  It  is  calculated  that  twenty 
thousand  public  vehicles  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  are  employed  in  Paris,  and  there  is  not 
one  of  those  which  does  not  make  its  tour  of 
the  Boulevard  daily,  or  perhaps  many  times 
a  day.  F rom  this  we  may  conceive  the  con¬ 
stant  rush  of  wheels,  the  whirl  of  life,  the  in¬ 
cessant  rattle  of  hoofs,  feet,  and  tongues, 
which,  from  morn  till  night  pours  through 
this  fine  line  of  communication.  It  has  long 
since  eclipsed  every  other  street  in  Paris. 
The  Rue  Richelieu,  where  the  nobles  of  the 
moitarchy  once  fluttered  in  embroidered  dou¬ 
blets  apd  feathered  caps;  the  St.  Honore, 
where  the  court  ladies  drove  in  their  hand¬ 
somest  equipages,  and  spent  their  husbands’ 
rent-rolls  on  lace  and  confectionary;  even  the 
Palais  Royal,  once  the  heart  of  Paris,  the 
pride  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  the  centre 
of  more  polish  and  profligacy,  more  beauty 
and  brawls,  than  any  spot  of  its  size  on  the 
globe;  all  bow  the  head  before  the  Boule¬ 
vard! 

But  I  once  saw  it  under  circumstances  of 
a  wholly  diflerent  nature.  It  was  the  year 
of  Napoleon’s  second  expulsion,  and  of  the 
second  triumph  of  the  Allied  arms.  The 
Boulevard  was  then  crowded  with  the  sol¬ 
diery  of  every  nation  of  Europe,  but  the 
French.  Even  Tartary  furnish^  its  quota 
to  this  superb  reunion  of  the  masters  of  the 
world.  I  saw  visages  that  were  certainly 
born  in  the  shadow  of  the  Chinese  wall,  and 
costumes  which  had  bleached  in  the  snows 
of  the  Great  Desert.  I  saw  the  Cossack  of 
the  Don,  with  his  weather-beaten  physiogno¬ 
my,  bis  little  hardy  horse,  and  the  spear 


which  had  probably  done  savage  execution 
in  the  march  from  Moscow.  Tlie  Emperors 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  had  brought  detachments  of  tlrehr  Guards 
along  with  them — of  course,  the  most  sol¬ 
dierlike  and  showy  of  their  troops ;  and  those 
formed  the  loungers  of  the  public  works, 
promenading  everywhere,  very  much  at  their 
ease,  and  with  the  air  of  men  who  had  done 
their  business  completely. 

Among  those  the  English  soldiery  were 
the  most  conspicuous,  and  the  quietest,  and 
ever  the  most  at  their  ease.  When  the 
foreign  officers  happened  to  see  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  printshops  any  print  reflecting 
on  their  country,  (and  the  shops  were  fool¬ 
ishly  full  of  such,  the  last  revenge  of  the 
vanquished,)  they  entered  the  shop  and  tore 
the  prints,  or  broke  the  windows  of  the  im¬ 
pertinent  dealer.  But  nothing  was  so  com¬ 
mon  as  to  see  the  English  officers  grouped 
round  a  caricature  of  their  countrymen,  and 
laughing  heartily  at  the  burlesque. 

In  this  spirit,  too,  they  saw  all  the  sights 
of  Paris.  Their  patience  induced  the  French 
managers  to  represent  frequently  "  Let  An- 
glaiae  pourrhe"  a  violent,  yet  very  dull, 
caricature  of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
Englishwomen;  for  the  French  think  every¬ 
thing  that  is  not  their  own  barbate.  With 
the  greatest  propensity  to  adopt  whatever  is 
gractlets,  with  the  most  exaggerated  taste  in 
the  world — a  taste  which,  m  twenty-four 
hours,  makes  a  milliner’s  monstrosity  the 
fashion  of  all  the  beau  monde  of  Paris — they 
are  all  astonishment  at  a  cap  or  a  ribbon  not 
of  the  reigning  shape  or  color.  France  is 
par  excellence  the  nation  in  which  the  milli¬ 
ners  are  a  dynasty  and  the  tailors  a  despot¬ 
ism  ;  in  which  the  cut  of  a  coat  raises  or 
sinks  a  man  through  all  the  grades  of  soci¬ 
ety  ;  and  the  color  of  a  calotte  determines 
his  condi  ion  for  life.  This  is  the  inventive 
and  tasteful  supremacy,  to  which  Europe 
owes  hoop  petticoats,  the  curled  wig,  rouge, 
and  hair- powder — though  the  origin  of  the 
two  latter  is  claimed  by  a  company  of  Italian 
mummers  who  descended  the  Alps  in  the 
time  of  Mazarin,  to  reinforce  the  failing  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  nation. 

But,  with  all  this  apparent  ease  among  the 
foreign  soldiery,  there  was  no  laxity  of  pre¬ 
caution.  Cannon  were  kept  in  readiness  for 
the  first  symptom  of  riot ;  troops  were  on 
the  watch;  vigilant  eyes  were  exploring  the 
comers  of  the  city ;  and  the  first  tap  of  the 
drum  would  have  answered  the  first  clamor 
of  the  Sections,  by  a  brigade  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men ! 
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But  the  Boulevard,  in  those  days,  was  a 
raost  amusing  sight,  as  well  as  a  most  war¬ 
like  one.  It  was  thoroughly  French — ten 
time’s  more  Oatlic  than  it  has  ever  been  since. 

For  the  preservation  of  national  manners, 
good  or  bad,  every  country  should  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  rest  every  half  century. 
France  had  been  separated  by  the  war  from 
England — the  only  country  which  it  always 
hates,  and  which  it  alwayt  imitates — for 
nearly  five  and  twenty  years.  The  period 
before  the  war  was  the  era  of  Anglotnanie  in 
France.  From  the  throne  to  the  theatre, 
and  from  the  coterie  of  the  Fauxbourg  St. 
Germain  to  the  cobbler’s  stall,  the  fashion 
of  the  time  was  English — English  jockeys 
and  jockey-boots,  English  horses  and  huts, 
English  equipages,  and  even  English  stable- 
talk  were  the  etiquette ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
(father  of  Louis  Philippe)  came  over  with  a 
cloud  of  courtiers  to  visit  George,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  returned  to  France  with  an  Eng¬ 
lish  pofltchaisc,  English  grooms,  and  an  Eng¬ 
lish  redingote.  The  English  tourists — they 
were  then  not  of  the  same  class  which  now 
deluges  the  Continent,  but  the  intlort,  who 
could  afford  to  throw  away  a  thousand 
pounds  at  a  sitting,  and  who  astonished  the 
quivering  and  nervous  Frenchman  at  the 
equanimity  with  which  they  paid  the  loss, 
however  the  next  morning  the  pistol  or  the 
pond  might  be  their  resource — then  learned 
things  not  much  more  conducive  to  their 
morals  or  their  rent-roll,  in  Paris ;  and  the 
two  countries  were  likely  soon  to  have  ex¬ 
hibited  a  fusion  of  all  that  was  absurd,  frivo¬ 
lous,  and  frippery  in  both.  When  suddenly 
the  war  interposed,  and  raised  the  barrier 
between  them ;  and,  like  a  plant  excited  into 
floridness  by  the  green-house,  and  restored 
to  its  original  vigor  by  the  roughness  of 
the  open  air,  the  Englisman  recovered  his 
native  character,  and  abandoned  the  affecta¬ 
tions  and  eflfeminacy  of  Continental  life. 

But,  to  the  Boulevard:  it  was  then  a  per¬ 
petual  “  Exhibition.”  All  the  shows,  trick¬ 
eries,  fopperies,  and  mummeries  of  foreign 
life  were  there  in  full  performance,  all  day 
and  every  day.  Monkeys,  booths,  bairel- 
organs,  itinerant  showmen,  fortune-tellers, 
lotteries,  mountebanks,  popular  orators — in 
short,  everything  that  could  attract  the  idlers 
of  an  idle  population,  bordered  both  sides  of 
this  immense  street.  And  the  night  woa 
like  the  day,  but  more  crowded,  more  noisy, 
and  more  laughable,  illuminated  by  ten 
thousand  paper  lamps,  bougies,  and  torches. 

But  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  was  a  sad 
interruption.  Louis  XVIIL,  though  not 
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suspected  of  any  severity  in  bis  principles, 
was  determined  to  draw  a  line  between  the 
past  and  present  in  the  good  city  of  Paris, 
and  the  morals  of  royalty  swept  away  all 
the  mimes.  Gendarmes  took  the  place  of 
the  traveling  showmen.  Processions  of  po¬ 
lice-officers  were  fatal  to  the  festivities  of  the 
pavement;  and  the  accession  of  Charles  X., 
the  king  of  the  priests,  completed  the  havoc 
of  merriment  and  mummery,  and  the  street 
muses  fled  for  ever. 

Louis  Philippe,  with  his  usual  attention  to 
the  principles  of  popularity  in  France,  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  the  Boulevard  again  the 
grand  promenade  of  Paris.  In  this  he  per¬ 
fectly  succeeded.  He  laid  the  sides  down 
with  asphalte,  which,  if  it  sticks  to  every 
pedestrian  in  hot  weather,  and  gives  the 
whole  population  the  appearance  of  walking 
with  iron  soles  on  a  pavement  of  magnets,  is 
prodigiously  better  than  the  sand,  which  at 
one  time  rose  in  hurricanes  upon  its  surface, 
and  the  mire  which  in  winter  threatened  to 
swamp  the  traveler.  As  it  is,  the  Boule¬ 
vard  is  the  great  ornament,  the  great  char¬ 
acteristic,  and  the  great  emporium  of  Paris. 

The  Legislative  Assembly. — This  successor 
of  the  National  Assembly,  of  the  Convention, 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  is  by  far  the  most  curious  display 
in  Paris.  It  is  not  easy  of  access  to  strangers, 
and  a  ticket  is  necessary.  To  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  French  capital,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  know  that  this  palace  of 
the  French  Parliament  is  entered  from  the 
stately  square  which  has  been  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  startling  events  of  French 
modern  history,  and  which,  like  all  the 
memorable  places  of  Paris,  has  changed  its 
name  with  every  memorable  era  of  the  city. 
Once  a  mere  suburb  common,  it  was  enclosed 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  called  after 
that  easy  personage,  to  whom  France,  how¬ 
ever,  ultimately  owed  her  Revolution.  When 
his  throne  fell,  his  statue  fell  with  it,  and 
the  ground  was  dedicated  to  the  new  ruler 
of  France,  the  Guillotine,  by  which  the  inno¬ 
cent  and  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  lost  his 
head ;  a  few  years  after,  the  square  was 
called  Place  de  la  Revolution ;  on  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons  it  was  called  Place  Louis 
Quinze  once  more ;  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
X.  it  was  determined  that  the  statue  of 
Louis  XVI.  should  be  erected  in  the  place 
where  he  wiis  so  foully  murdered,  and  that 
the  name  should  be  changed  to  Place  Louis 
Seize.  But  kings  in  France  are  transitory 
things ;  Charles  himself  was  expelled ;  and 
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Louis  Philippe,  sagacious  of  consequences, 
and  probably  wishing  that  it  should  be  no 
longer  a  record  of  the  fall  of  thrones,  named 
it  Place  de  la  Concorde,  a  childish  title,  and 
wholly  without  an  intelligible  meaning,  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  the  one  of  avoiding  all  memorial 
of  the  past,  and  all  anticipation  of  the  future. 

To  the  French  Parliament  the  Seine  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  which  has  adopted  all  its  success¬ 
ive  names,  and  has  been  Pont  Louis  Seize, 
<kc.  It  is  now  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  and  is 
a  very  showy  structure,  from  the  midde  of 
which  the  spectator  sees  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  squares  in  Europe. 

The  House  of  the  French  Parliament,  like 
everything  in  Paris,  has  a  history  of  its  own, 
and  has  belonged  successively  to  the  family 
of  Conde,  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  the 
Corps  Lepislatif,  and  the  new  National  As¬ 
sembly.  It  had  previously  belonged  to  the 
unfortunate  Due  de  Bourbon,  who  was  found 
hanging  from  the  bolt  of  his  bedroom  window 
in  tne  chateau  of  St.  Leu — an  event  which 
has  never  been  cleared  up  ;  for,  at  his  age  of 
seventy-four,  and  in  a  state  of  great  bodily 
infirmity,  it  was  conceived  that  suicide  was 
impossible.  By  his  will  it  descended  to  the 
son  of  the  King,  the  Due  d’Aumale,  and  by 
him  was  sold  to  the  nation. 

The  entrances  are  guarded  by  infantry  and 
dragoons ;  a  company  of  infantry  were  loung¬ 
ing  over  the  parapet  in  front,  and  groups  of 
pmice  and  soldiery  were  scattered  through 
the  courtyard.  The  soldier  is  everywhere  in 
Paris. 

The  present  hall  of  assemblage  is  merely  a 
temporary  appendage  to  the  palace,  and  more 
resembles  a  country  theatre  on  a  large  scale, 
than  a  place  for  the  representatives  of  a  na¬ 
tion.  But  even  this  rude  structure  has  its 
history,  and  is  memorable  ns  the  scene  of  the 

freat  Socialist  emeute  of  May,  1848.  The 
action,  under  the  pretence  of  presenting  a 
petition  for  Poland,  mustered  to  the  amount 
of  many  thousand  men — some  say  80,000. 
They  marshalled  themselves  like  regular 
troops,  and  thus  marching  through  the  streets, 
with  banners  at  the  head  of  each  detachment, 
and  with  cries  of  Fire  la  Pologne  !  rive  la 
Republique  !  rire  Louis  Blanc.  suddenly 
took  possession  of  the  court  of  the  palace. 
The  Assembly  were  then  sitting ;  but,  ns  they 
were  wholly  unprotected,  the  f^cialists  rush¬ 
ed  into  the  hall,  and  began  a  debate  of  their 
own.  The  Assembly,  imitating — rather  un¬ 
wisely  imitating — the  Roman  Senate,  on  the 
irruption  of  the  G.auls,  prepared  for  a  politi¬ 
cal  martyrdom,  and  kept  their  seats,  to  frown 
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down  the  barbarians  of  the  Fauxbourgs. 
Some  of  the  orators  addressed  the  multitude, 
but  they  instantly  found  the  established  ef¬ 
fect  of  an  attempt  to  reason  with  the  rabble. 
They  were  roared  down  ;  and  the  leading  de- 
magogues,  Blanqui,  Barbes,  and  Rispail, 
were  the  only  haranguers  listened  to  for  a 
moment.  After  a  terrifying  tumult  of  some 
hours — employed  in  equally  furious  and  fool¬ 
ish  haranguing~a  Socialist  mounted  the 
President’s  tame,  declared  “  the  legislature 
was  at  an  end,”  and  demanded  the  “  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Provisional  Government.” 

The  tumult  was  now  at  its  height ;  the 
Roman  recollections  of  the  representatives 
gave  way  to  the  formidable  necessities  of  the 
moment,  and  they  were  driven  from  the  hall 
amid  a  shower  of  personal  insults.  The  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  imeute  had,  in  the  mean  time,  gone 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  they  formed  a 
revolutionary  cabinet,  under  Barbes,  <tc. 

But  here  the  patriots  committed  a  capital 
error  :  they  forgot  their  friends,  the  dungeon 
and  sabre.  Deliberation  requiring  delay, 
and  delay  being  fatal  to  the  success  of  riot, 
while  their  new  Cabinet  were  deliberating, 
the  representatives  were  recovering  from 
their  fright.  By  giving  them  time  for  the 
restoration  of  their  senses,  instead  of  impris¬ 
oning  them,  one  and  all,  (if,  in  the  old  Re¬ 
volutionary  style,  they  did  not  massacre 
them,)  they  found  the  National  and  Mobile 
Guards,  suddenfy  in  arms,  and  marching 
against  them.  The  mob  were  driven  out  of 
the  hall ;  the  National  Guard  soon  mustered 
in  great  numbers.  They  are  the  shopkeepers 
of  Paris,  and  a  government  of  plunder  by  no 
means  suited  their  notions  of  property  ;  and 
though  the  maxim  of  the  Renovators  of  Na¬ 
tions  was  propagated  pretty  largely,  “  La 
proprieti  e'est  le  rol,”  the  National  Guard 
employed  itself  promptly  in  sending  the 
Cabinet  to  prison,  and  reconducting  iho  re¬ 
presentatives  to  their  Salle ! 

It  was  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that 
the  Drame  of  the  extinction  of  the  Monarchy 
was  finally  performed  on  the  24lh  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1848,  a  period  which  will  henceforth 
figure  in  the  nistory  of  revolutions.  Here, 
while  Louis  Philippe  was  flying  to  St.  Cloud, 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  presented  herself 
with  her  two  sons.  M.  Dupin  announced  to 
the  Chamber  that  the  King  had  abdicated, 
and  proposed  to  proclaim  the  Count  de  Paris 
King,  under  the  Regency  of  the  Duchess. 
Lamartine  moved  that  the  discussion  should 
not  take  place  in  the  presence  of  any  member 
of  the  royal  family.  But  there  were  authori¬ 
ties  outside  the  walls  who  knew  nothing  of 
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the  formalities  of  legislation.  The  mob  were 
roarin'x  for  an  entrance  ;  the  Duchess  with 
her  children  attempted  to  escape ;  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  rabble.  Another  debate 
now  commenced  on  the  subject  of  committing 
the  Regency  to  the  Due  de  Nemours ;  ano¬ 
ther  fodowed  on  the  proposal  of  a  Provision¬ 
al  Government.  Tlie  hall  was  now  crowded 
with  armed  men.  Ledru  Rollin  then  ascend¬ 
ed  the  Tribune,  and  argued  that,  Louis 
Pliilippe  having  abdicated,  the  Crown  could 
not  be  transferred  without  an  appeal  to  the 
people.  Tlierc  seemed  now  every  probabil¬ 
ity  of  a  sanguinary  termination  to  the  scene, 
and  efforts  were  made  by  the  friends  of  the 
royal  family  again  to  extricate  the  Duchess ; 
but  in  vain. 

The  conduct  of  the  Duchess  certainly 
showed  great  intrepidity  on  this  occasion. 
While  muskets  were  pointed  at  individuals 
in  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  hands  of  men 
absolutely  without  restraint,  her  own  life,  and 
the  lives  of  her  children,  might  be  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  instant.  She,  poor  thing,  now 
attempted  to  speak.  But  the  French  mob 
were  not  Hungarian  nobles,  and  the  “  Mori- 
amur  pro  rttje  nostro,  Maria  Theresa,”  was 
in  a  different  style  from  the  sentiment  of  the 
rejormtrs  of  Paris.  She  was  bellowed  down. 

The  armed  mob  now  proceeded  to  make  a 
government.  One  of  their  orators  mounted 
the  tribune,  and  declared  that  Louis  Philippe, 
having  abdicated,  could  not  leave  a  legacy  of 
the  throne  without  the  choice^  of  the  people. 
This  horrible  scene  of  confusion,  blundenng, 
threatening,  and  terror,  lasted  for  three  full 
hours ;  during  which  the  Duchess  and  the 
children  fortunately  effected  their  escape,  re¬ 
tiring  to  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalides,  and 
quitted  Paris  like  the  rest  of  the  royal  family 
next  morning. 

The  whole  scene  concluded,  not  unaptly, 
in  the  formation  of  a  Provisional  Government, 
itself  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  pro¬ 
visional  governments,  each  more  temporary 
and  trifling  than  the  one  that  fell  before  it, 
and  finishing  at  last,  if  in  France  anything 
can  be  said  to  finish,  by  a  Republic,  exclud¬ 
ing  Monarchy  for  ever,  though  that  eternity 
may  mean  a  restoration  within  six  months ; 
but  especially  providing  for  public  confusion, 
by  abolishing  the  essential  principle  of  public 
order — a  hereditary  throne  ! 

The  aspect  of  the  present  chamber  gives 
the  idea,  not  merely  of  a  building  erected  in 
popular  haste,  but  of  a  building  erected  in 
such  antiquity  ns  to  have  become  long  dilap¬ 
idated.  I  never  saw  any  place  of  public 
meeting  that  looked  more  squalid.  It  has 


completely  the  aspect  of  the  shabbiest  and 
most  melancholy  of  all  possible  things,  a  thea¬ 
tre  by  dayliyht,  to  which  1  have  compared  it 
already,  for  the  similitude  is  constant  and 
irresistible.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  the 
President’s  chair,  with  a  table  in  front,  on 
which  rests  a  bell  and  a  little  stick,  both  of 
which  are  important  instruments  of  the  Pre¬ 
sidential  authority,  though  neither  much  com¬ 
porting  with  the  presumed  dignity  of  debate. 
In  front  of  this  table  is  the  Tribune,  a  species 
of  square  pulpit,  with  steps  at  the  sides, 
where  the  orators  of  the  Assembly  succes¬ 
sively  lay  their  papers  on  a  shelf  before  them, 
and  read,  or  recite,  according  to  their  capa¬ 
city  of  using  the  native  language.  The 
shape  of  the  hall  is  nearly  semicircular ;  the 
area  is  surrounded  with  benches  for  the 
members,  before  each  of  whom  is  a  desk  with 
pen  and  ink,  so  that  a  member  may  be  writ¬ 
ing  his  speech  while  the  debate  is  going  on, 
and  the  product  of  the  desk  may  be  read  at 
the  tribune  within  the  next  half  hour.  The 
whole  of  this  preparation  for  scribbling  look¬ 
ed  to  me  like  tlie  arrangement  of  a  large 
banking-house,  or  a  merchant’s  oflice  ;  and 
the  seats  seemed  to  be  appropriated  person¬ 
ally  to  individuals,  for  there  are  lists  of  the 
members,  in  a  programme  sold  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  galleries,  which  mark  the  names 
of  those  possessors  en  ptnnamnee. 

At  the  corner  of  those  ranges,  to  the  left 
of  the  President,  sits  the  “  Eitiime  Gauche,” 
or  “  Montuynards,”  the  ultra-liberals.  At 
the  opposite  corner,  and  on  the  right  of  the 
chair,  sit  the  Extreme  Droit,  the  ultra-royal¬ 
ists  ;  and  the  circle  is  filled  up  by  the  di¬ 
versities  of  party — all  shapes  and  shades  of 
opinion — the  refugees  from  the  extreme 
points  on  both  sides,  the  quiet  waiters  upon 
chance,  and  the  swimmers  upon  the  turn  of 
the  tide. 

All  this  is  new,  and  very  amusing  to  the 
spectator;  and  not  less  new  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  writers  for  the  journals,  as  an  au¬ 
thenticated  body,  in  the  house.  In  front  of 
the  President,  sit  the  writers  who  detail  the 
debates  for  the  Moniteur.  In  boxes  in  the 
gallery,  on  the  left  side  of  the  President,  are 
the  allotted  places  of  the  other  writers  for 
the  journals  ;  and  on  the  right  of  the  chair, 
also  in  the  gallery,  are  boxes  for  the  Foreign 
Ambassadors  and  the  families  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  In  the  remaining  gallery  are  seats  for 
the  public. 

The  debates  generally  begin  at  two  in  tbe 
afternoon,  and  in  general,  of  course,  close 
early.  The  doors  are  open  for  about  an  hoar 
before.  In  France  there  is  a  foolish  affects- 
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tion  of  gallantry  on  all  occasions,  and  the 
front  seats  in  the  public  galleries  are  exclu¬ 
sively  devoted  to  the  fair,  making  a  prinlege 
for  them  in  a  place  where  they  can  have  but 
little  amusement,  and  no  business.  I,  in  ray 
inadvertence  to  the  national  custom,  having 
taken  a  vacant  seat  in  the  front,  was  ordered 
out  of  it  by  an  officer  of  the  house,  with 
“  Place  aux  dames,"  and  surrendered  it  ac¬ 
cordingly.  My  fair  substitute  had  the  look 
of  a  poistarde,  or  an  alewife  ;  wore  her  bon¬ 
net — which  all  the  women  in  France  do  every¬ 
where,  even  at  the  theatre,  except  when  they 
pin  it  up  to  the  pillars — and  made  it  some¬ 
what  difficult  for  those  behind  her  to  see  or 
hear.  I  doubt  whether  she  was  much  edified 
by  the  discussion? 

77ie  Debate.  The  subject  of  the  day  was 
the  National  Guard.  It  is  a  delicate  ques¬ 
tion  for  all  parties..  The  Liberals,  of  course, 
are  loud  in  its  laudation  ;  but  still  even  they 
may  feel  a  lurking  sentiment  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  being  chiefly  shopkeepers — at 
least  in  Paris,  and  Paris  being  France — have 
a  sense  of  the  integrity  of  their  plate-glass, 
and  the  profits  of  their  trade,  and  (having 
had  sufficient  experience  that  revolutions  are 
beneficial  to  neither)  may  not  be  of  that  re¬ 
liable  order  which  is  necessary  to  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  perpetual  confusion. 

The  military  have  no  hesitation  in  speaking 
the  usual  opinions  which  all  the  soldiers  in 
the  world  entertain  of  citizens,  with  drums 
and  trumpets,  and  beards  and  muskets,  pa¬ 
rading  in  holidays — much  at  the  counter,  and 
never  in  the  camp. 

The  financiers,  in  the  matter  of  taxation 
comprehending  all  the  grumblers  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  which  amount  to  all  France,  look  at 
the  expenditure  for  the  fifers  and  drummers, 
the  staff,  and  the  shoes  of  the  legions,  as  so 
much  thrown  away ;  while  the  loyalists  re¬ 
gard  them  as  unfit  to  meddle  with  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  either  republics  or  restorations. 

To  those  must  be  added  the  substantial 
objections  of  the  shopkeepers  themselves,  to 
be  taken  from  their  trades  to  drill,  to  stand 
a  parade  in  wet  weather  or  snow  (and  win¬ 
ter  shows  no  mercy  to  civic  heroism  in  Paris 
more  than  in  other  capitals  of  Europe,)  and, 
finally,  to  shoulder  the  musket  during  the 
ux  houfs  of  a  review  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  final  chance  of  being 
vnder  arms  for  thirty-six  hours  together,  in 
the  recurrence  of  another  emeute,  a  24th  of 
February,  or  even  a  “  three  glorious  days  of 
July for  a  Frenchman  scoffs  at  the  idea  of 
bis  having  any  dislike  to  being  shot  in  the 

treets,  t^  amputation  of  a  Umb,  or  a  de- 


osit  in  Pore  la  Chaise.  And  it  must  be  ac- 
nowledged  that  the  shopkeepers  turned  out 
stoutly  on  these  memorable  occasions. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  that 
curious  anomaly  which  forms  the  French 
mind,  to  say,  whether  the  mass  of  the  na¬ 
tional  feeling  would  not  be  sufficiently  pleased 
to  hear  the  drum  of  the  Guard  for  the  last 
time ;  but  the  feeling  has  some  plausibility 
even  in  this  lively  nation,  where  everything 
is  beard  and  belligerency — rbesides  having 
Nature  on  its  side  in  every  other  country  of 
Europe. 

The  debate  on  this  subject  always  draws. 
The  people  are  prepared  to  attach  a  prodi¬ 
gious  interest  to  anything  that  can  be  said,  old 
or  new,  clever  or  commonplace,  on  the  topic ; 
and  the  popular  orators  are  never  in  such 
plumage  ns  when  they  take  a  flight  in  honor 
of  the  “  Garde  National,  les  grands  defen- 
seurs  de  la  palrie.” 

The  commencement  of  the  sitting  was 
rather  irregular.  There  was  no  prayer,  or 
other  form  of  religion,  that  I  could  perceive  ; 
but  the  members  sauntered  in,  wandered 
about  the  floor,  or  lounged  in  their  seats,  for 
the  first  half-hour.  The  time  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  presenting  petitions,  which  the 
presenter  merely  handed  up  to  the  President, 
with  a  few  words.  Those  petitions  were 
chiefly  for  a  revision  of  the  constitution, 
which  prohibits  the  re-election  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent  after  his  four  years’  apprenticeship. 
This  law  was  in  the  genuine  style  of  republi¬ 
canism,  which  is  always  jealous  and  distrust¬ 
ful — subsUintially  the  spirit  of  despotism, 
confiding  in  no  man  unless  he  is  in  chains. 
Or,  as  was  said  by  the  celebrated  Burke, 
characterizing  the  similar  law  by  which  no 
representative  of  the  Convention  could  be  re¬ 
elected — “  This  reminds  me  of  the  chimney¬ 
sweepers,  forced  to  abandon  their  trade  by 
the  time  that  they  have  learned  it.”  The 
only  difference  being,  that  the  abandonment, 
in  the  one  case,  was  the  work  of  nature,  and 
in  the  other  the  absurdity  of  legislation. 

But  even  in  this  stage  1  had  a  specimen  of 
French  debating.  General  Baraguay  d’Hil- 
liers,  on  presenting  one  of  those  petitions, 
having  mounted  the  tribune,  and  turning, 
perhaps  accidentally,  towards  the  Extrgme 
Oaache,  one  of  them  cried  out,  without  pre¬ 
face  or  apology,  "  Why  do  you  address  us  ? 
Speak  to  the  Assembly.”  Another  member 
met  a  similar  rebuff  immediately  after.  On 
presenting  a  petition  from  the  municipality 
of  Havre,  a  member,  sitting  on  his  bench, 
cried  out — Municipal  councils  have  no  right 
of  petition ;”  on  which  the  presenter  ex- 
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plained  “that  it  came 'from  the  individual 
members  of  the  council.” 

At  length  the  order  of  the  day  was  read, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  law  relative  to 
the  National  Guard.  On  tliis,  “  Napoleon 
Buonaparte”  was  announced  as  the  speaker. 

1  felt  a  strange  sensation  at  the  sound  of  the 
name,  which  had  so  long  produced  sensations 
of  all  kinds  in  the  world.  It  is  true,  it  now 
could  affect  nothing  but  memory  ;  but  what 
a  memory  had  that  sound  left  behind  !  I 
looked  with  no  ordinary  curiosity  on  the 
bearer  of  tliat  renowned  and  formidable 
name. 

The  orator  is  the  son  of  Jerome,  formerly 
King  of  Westphalia,  and  is  said  to  resemble 
the  Emperor  more  than  any  of  the  living 
family.  His  stature  is  short  and  full,  his 
countenance  dark,  but  expressive  of  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  and  altogether  he  is  a  striking  per¬ 
sonage. 

He  spoke,  of  course,  in  high  praise  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  spoke  with  spirit  and 
fluency. 

But,  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  the  effect  was 
greatly  impaired  by  the  unfortunate  habit  of 
the  country,  which  makes  all  speeches  in  the 
Assembly  resemble  the  speech  of  a  lawyer 
from  his  brief.  His  papers  were  laid  on  the 
front  of  the  tribune,  and  in  the  lapses  of  his 
memory  he  constantly  returned  to  them,  took 
a  glance  to  reinforce  his  argument,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  thus  dipt  into  the  subject,  was  on  the 
wing  again.  In  this  style  he  alternated  from 
his  papers  to  his  audience  for  nearly  half-an- 
hour — continually  interrupted,  however,  and 
bearing  the  interruptions  with  the  reverse  of 
philosophy.  He  began  by  moving,  “  That 
the  National  Guard  is  instituted  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Constitution,  the  Republic,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  to  maintain 
obedience  to  the  laws ;  to  preserve  or  re- 
etlablish  public  peace  in  the  country  ;  to  as¬ 
sure  the  independence  of  France,  and  the 
integrity  of  its  territory  against  foreigners.” 

He  contended  that  “it  was  necessary  to 
proclaim  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  Guard, 
because  there  was  an  evident  desire  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  their  employment,  and,  of  course, 
with  their  public  existence — a  proposition  to 
that  effect  having  been  entertained.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  refusing  the  right  to  nominate  their 
officers  was  a  prestige  of  other  consequences, 
too  formidable  yet  to  be  ventured  on.” 

But  the  interruptions  were  perpetual,  and 
most  provoking.  “  Speak  to  the  question !” 
broke  off  the  most  showy  sentiments  ;  and  he 
grew  more  and  more  angry.  He  charged  his 
opponents  with  wishing  to  arm  none  but  their 


partisans — “  It  was  a  monstrosity,  an  enor¬ 
mity  !’’  Still  arose  the  cry,  “  Speak  to  the 
question !”  He  now  said,  “  It  is  an  attempt 
to  organize  civil  war  for  the  profit  of  a  par¬ 
ty.”  (Roars  of  order.)  M.  Faucher,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  exclaimed,  “  Mon¬ 
sieur,  you  cannot  affirm  that  we  are  organiz¬ 
ing  civil  war.” 

To  this  the  reply  was,  “  One  may  organize 
it  without  intention.”  This  rather  exculpa¬ 
tory  reply  was  followed  by  a  long  paragraph 
on  the  crime  of  conspirators  attempting  to 
overthrow  all  the  principles  of  liberty  !  Then 
followed  renew«‘d  cries  of  order  from  the 
right,  and  the  bell  of  the  President  now  be¬ 
gan  to  ring  loudly. 

The  three  degrees  of  keeping  the  peace 
seemed  to  be,  first,  the  beating  of  the  little 
stick  or  paper-knife  (I  could  not,  with  all  my 
curiosity,  tell  which)  on  the  tabic;  then  came 
the  ringing  of  the  bell,  (about  the  size  of  the 
dustman's.)  and  then  the  President,  exhaust¬ 
ed  of  all  direct  means  of  control,  threw  him¬ 
self  back  in  the  chair  with  a  pathetic  expres¬ 
sion,  which  was  responded  to  by  cries  of 
"Ln  cldliire,  la  eldlure  f' 

The  President  (who  wns  not  M.  Dupin) 
now  made  the  most  perplexing  of  all  demands. 
“J’invite  I’orateur  (PexpUquer  sa  pensee.” 
Then  ensued  a  scene  which*  I  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe.  The  orator  grew  mysti¬ 
cal,  thundered  out  his  denunciation  of  the 
“  secret  transactions  of  a  certain  party,”  and 
professed  his  resolution,  at  all  hazards,  to  re¬ 
sist  violence,  from  whatever  quarter  it  should 
come.  This  was  followed  by  laughter  from 
the  right;  and  a  voice  was  heard  from  the 
same  side,  “  Then  you  should  not  set  the 
example.” 

Napoleon  finished  this  legislative  Water¬ 
loo  by  moving  his  amendment  and  making  his 
retreat  from  the  tribune. 

A  M.  Biancey  then  prepared  to  mount 
the  tribune.  I  presume  that  he  was  about 
to  advert  to  Napoleon’s  speech,  for  he  was 
met  by  a  cry  from  the  right — “  Don’t  reply; 
it  is  not  worth  the  while.  Question,  ques¬ 
tion  !” — on  which  M.  Biancey  calmly  return¬ 
ed  to  his  sent. 

A  M  Duprat  then  mounted  the  tribune, 
and  said  “  he  was  sorry  that  the  preceding 
member  had  not  assigned  his  reasons  for  the 
conduct  of  the  commission.”  This  taunt  was 
met  by  a  cr^  from  the  right — “  What  is  that 
to  you  ?  You  are  no  judge  whether  he  ought 
or  ought  not  to  reply.”  M.  Duprat  on  this 
said  “that  the  question  was  of  great  public 
interest,  and  he  wished  to  speak  on  it.” 
“  Hold  your  tongue,”  says  a  member  on  the 
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left.  “  To  whom  do  you  say  that  ? — Is  it  to 
us  ?”  cries  one  of  the  right.  “  I  use  the 
privilege  of  demanding  silence,”  says  the 
former.  “No  one  disturbed  it  on  this  side 
till  you  meddled  with  it,”  says  another. 
Thus  the  debate  proceeded,  with  perpetual 
interruptions,  until  M.  Faucher  cleverly  re¬ 
conciled  all  disputants  by  an  old  but  popular 
phrase. 

“You  are  speaking,”  said  he,  “of  raising 
volunteer  corps.  In  reply  to  that  suggestion, 

I  say,  when  the  path  of  duty  is  clearly  laid 
down,  and  when  the  danger  is  plainly  before 
us,  every  man  in  France  is  a  volunteer!” 
(Huzza !  Bravo !  an  exclamation  of  applause 
from  all  parts  of  the  Assembly ;  and  when 
M.  Faucher  went  to  his  seat,  the  members 
crowded  round  him  with  congratulations  on 
this  heroic  defence  of  the  courage  of  their 
country.) 

The  debate  was  prolonged,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  again  used  his  little  stick  and  his  bell ; 
but  nothing  was  worth  listening  to  after  the 
vindication  of  France,  and  rather  tired,  I 
came  away. 

Of  course  different  nations  will  have  dif¬ 
ferent  manners ;  but  I  could  not  comprehend, 
then  or  now,  how  it  is  possible  to  debate  any¬ 
thing  in  those  perpetual  interruptions.  The 
interrupting  members,  too,  did  not  rise  to  call 
to  order,  and  thus  rest  under  the  penalty  of 
having  to  prove  their  point ;  they  kept  their 
seats  with  the  air  of  men  who  sat  merely  to 
criticise.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  conversa¬ 
tion  very  amusing  to  strangers,  but  a  conver¬ 
sation  which,  on  .any  given  subject,  I  should 
conceive  renewable  for  these  fifty  years. 

But  while  we  in  England  are  safe  from  bor¬ 
rowing  this  style  of  debate,  let  us  not  quar¬ 
rel  with  it.  It  is  a  pledge  of  the  peace  of 
Europe.  1  should  be  infinitely  sorry  that  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  or  by  whatever  name 
France  may,  next  month,  choose  to  call  it, 
were  closed.  There  the  vieaciii  Franfai$e 
finds  it  fair  channel  ;  there  is  the  safety-valve 
of  her  poliiics  ;  there  is  the  quiet  drain  of  that 
superfluity  of  tongue,  and  that  restlessness  of 
thought,  which  the  Frenchman  must  employ 
in  the  field,  if  he  cannot  employ  it  in  the  le¬ 
gislature.  France  was  never  republican  until 


she  lost  her  old  Parliaments.  Then,  the 
talkers  of  Gascony  and  Poitou  and  Picardy 
had  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  extra 
animation,  and  rushed  to  Paris  with  revolu¬ 
tion  as  a  relief  to  their  tongues ;  and  rushed 
over  Europe,  to  be  able  to  sit  down  quiet  in 
their  old  age. 

But  I  must  not  intrude  on  your  space  any 
further  at  present.  I  shall  probably  trouble 
you  with  another  letter,  for  Paris  is  fuller  of 
topics  than  a  Hemisphere  besides.  Of  course 
I  do  not  allude  to  the  mere  eights,  which  arc 
before  every  eye,  and  which  are  undoubtedly 
well  worth  seeing.  But,  the  people  are,  with 
me,  the  true  sight.  Life  in  Ix)ndon  is  to  life 
in  Paris  what  a  hive  with  wooden  panels  is 
to  a  hive  of  glass.  Even  the  whole  working 
of  the  bees  is  transparent.  The  Frenchman 
must  live  in  public — his  existence  is  an  open- 
air  existence,  his  thoughts  perish,  or  choke 
himself,  without  ventilation. 

For  instance,  I  cannot  conceive  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  conspiracy  in  Paris.  A  Gunpowder 
Plot  would  be  divulged  at  once.  The  silent 
labor,  the  stem  determination,  the  patient 
perseverance,  and  the  solemn  courage  of  that 
hideous  and  far-seeing  conspiracy  would  be 
impossible  in  France.  In  twenty-four  hours, 
or  in  a  twenty- fourth  part  of  the  time,  a 
French  Guy  Fawkes  would  have  whispered 
it  at  the  bar  of  his  coffee-house,  or  told  it  to 
his  wife,  or  announced  it  to  his  mistress,  or 
talked  the  matter  over  with  the  gendarme  of 
his  neighborhood  ;  or  written  a  feuilleton  in 
the  Journal  desDehats,  detailing  the  resources 
of  the  plotters,  with  hints  at  their  names.  He 
would  have  found  himself  bursting  with  the 
intelligence,  and  got  rid  of  it  as  a  relief  to 
nature. 

And  this  is  the  true  reason  why  conspiracy 
never  succeeds  in  Franco — why  the  police 
instantly  know  all  the  projects  for  overturning 
thrones,  or  shooting  monarchs,  or  changing 
religions,  or  constructing  adventures  on  the 
highway.  The  people  must  talk,  and  this  it 
is  which  makes  them  at  once  so  safe  to  be 
handled  by  a  vigorous  government,  and  so 
infinitely  amusing  to  the  stranger,  who  cares 
not  whom  they  have  for  governor. 
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The  portion  of  the  bistory  before  ua  com- 

f>rises  die  closing  days  of  tbe  Empire,  the 
ast  great  struggle  of  Napoleon  with  the  com¬ 
bined  armies  in  1814,  and  the  abdication  at 
Fontainebleau.  Its  marked  peculiarity  is 
the  severe  judgment  passed  upon  Napoleon, 
and  this  with  regard  not  merely  to  his  “  sys¬ 
tem,”  but  his  personal  habits  and  character. 
As  for  the  attempt  to  make  out  a  popular 
case  for  the  restoration,  or  to  attribute  some¬ 
thing  like  a  principle  to  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  (whom  the  writer  sentimentalizes  out 
of  all  due  likeness)  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  sovereigns,  we  think  both  worth¬ 
less  alike.  But  when  M.  de  Lamartine  sum¬ 
mons  Napoleon  himself  to  undergo  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  history,  he  rises  often  into  that  true 
eloquence  which  is  associated  with  reason, 
judgment,  and  wisdom. 

It  is  almost  a  commonplace  to  repeat  that 
Napoleon's  system  was  a  great  military  sys¬ 
tem  and  nothing  else.  But  perhaps  M.  de 
Lamartine  does  not  sufficiently  perceive  that 
this  was  not  altogether  of  his  personal  choice. 
He  found  war  raging,  the  conscription  a  part 
of  the  laws,  and  himself  borne  to  power  by 
the  army  and  the  adhesion  of  its  chiefs.  His 
title  was  that  of  military  success,  and  be  did 
little  more  than  complete  wlwt  circumstances 
had  begun.  He  organized  the  country  as 
one  vast  barrack.  All  was  military — the  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  laws,  the  spirit  and  aim  of  all. 
The  first  jacket  of  the  boy  was  a  uniform,  tbe 
first  element  of  manly  education  a  military 
weapon,  the  last  resource  of  age  the  pension 
of  an  invalid.  A  regime  more  degi  ading  to 
free  intellect  than  Napoleon’s  could  not  be 
conceived.  No  kind  of  liberty,  whether  of 
the  person  or  the  press,  of  thought  or  edu¬ 
cation,  exist.ed.  His  senate  and  tribunate 
were  farces.  Everything  bad  the  single  aim 
of  concentrating  all  the  force  and  wealth  of 
the  state  in  the  hands  of  its  ruler,  and  of 
chaining  every  kind  of  public  opinion  to  the 

*  The  Ilietortf  of  the  ReMorettion  of  Monarchy  iw 
Franiee.  By  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  Author  of 
the  “  History  of  the  Oirondista”  YoL  L  Vise- 
telly  and  Co. 
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car  of  its  ruler.  It  was  only  militsiry  glory 
that  made  it  a  dt spulisme  illusfre.  In  other 
respects  it  was  mean,  unworthy,  debasing  in 
the  extreme. 

M.  de  Lamartine  sees  all  this,  and  has  the 
courage  and  manliness  to  proclaim  it : 

Every  reign,  however,  must  have  a  propelling 
spirit ;  aiid  he  accordingly  sought  one.  Of  aU 
these  principles,  on  which  t))e  founder  of  an  em¬ 
pire  might  firmly  establish  his  institutions,  such 
as  liberty,  equality,  progre?s,“intelligence,  con¬ 
science,  election,  reasoning,  discussion,  religion, 
or  public  virtue,  be  chose  the  most  perhonal  and 
the  most  immoral  of  all — glory,  or  renown.  Not 
caring  to  convince,  to  enlighten,  to  ameliorate,  or 
to  improve  the  morals  of  his  country,  he  said  to 
himself,  “  I  shall  dazzle  it,  and  by  (he  splendor  1 
reflect  upon  it  I  shall  fascinate  the  noblest  and  the 
most  easily  seduced  of  all  its  instincts — national 
glory,  or  vanity.  I  shall  found  my  power  or  my 
dynasty  on  a  spell.  Every  nation  is  not  pos¬ 
sessed  of  virtue,  but  all  have  pride.  The  pride 
of  France  shall  constitute  my  right.” 

This  principle  of  glory  instantly  superinduces 
that  of  conquest ;  conquest  commands  war ;  and 
war  produces  dethronements  and  the  overthrow  of 
nations.  Napoleon’s  reign  was  nothing  but  a 
campaign, — his  empire  a  field  of  battle  as  exten¬ 
sive  as  all  Europe.  He  concentrated  the  rights  of 
people  and  of  kings  in  his  sword, — all  monHity  in 
the  number  and  strength  of  his  armies.  Nothing 
which  threatened  him  was  innocent;  nothing 
which  placed  an  obstacle  in  his  way  was  sacred ; 
nothing  which  preceded  him  in  date  was  worthy 
of  respect.  From  himself  alone  he  wished  Eu¬ 
rope  to  date  its  epoch. 

He  swept  away  the  Republic  with  the  tread  of 
ilia  soldiers.  He  trampled  on  the  tlirone  of  the 
Bourbons  in  exile.  Like  a  murderer,  in  tbe  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night,  he  seized  upon  the  bravest  and 
most  confiding  of  the  militaiy  princes  of  this  race, 
tbe  Duke  d’Enghein,  in  a  foreign  country.  He 
slew  him  in  the  ditch  of  Vincennes  by  a  singular 
presentiment  of  crime,  which  showed  him,  in  this 
youth,  the  only  armed  competitor  of  the  throne 
against  him,  or  against  his  race.  He  conquered 
Italy,  which  had  been  again  loet,  Germany,  Prus¬ 
sia,  Holland  (reconquered  after  Pichegru  )  Spain, 
Naples,  kingdoms  and  republics.  He  threatened 
England,  and  caressed  Russia,  in  order  to  lull  her 
to  sleep.  Ho  carved  out  the  continent,  made  a 
new  distribution  of  nations,  and  raised  up  thrones 
for  all  bis  family.  He  expended  ten  geueratioos 
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of  France,  to  establish  a  royal  or  imperial  dynasty 
for  each  of  the  sons  or  daughters  of  his  mother. 
His  fame,  which  grew  incessantly  in  noise  and 
splendor,  imparted  to  France  and  to  Europe  that 
vertigo  of  glory  which  hides  the  immorality  and 
the  abyss  of  such  a  reign.  He  created  the  at¬ 
traction,  and  was  followed  even  to  the  delirium  of 
the  Russian  campaign.  He  floated  in  a  whirl¬ 
wind  of  events  so  vast  and  so  rapid  that  even  three 
years  of  errors  did  not  occasion  his  fall.  Glory, 
which  had  elevated  him,  sustained  him  over  the 
vacuity  of  all  the  other  principles  which  he  had 
despised.  Spain  devoured  his  armies;  Russia 
served  as  a  sepulchre  to  700,000  men ;  Dresden 
and  Ijeipsic  swallowed  up  tlie  rest.  Germany, 
exasperated,  deserted  his  cause.  The  whole  of 
Europe  hemmed  him  in,  and  pursued  him  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  mighty  tide  of 
people.  France,  exhausted  and  disaffected,  saw 
him  combat  and  sink,  without  raising  an  arm  in 
his  cause.  Yet,  when  he  had  nothing  against  the 
whole  world  but  ahandfnil  of  soldiers,  he  did  not 
fall.  Everything  was  annihilated  around  his 
throne  ;  but  his  glory  remained,  still  soaring  above 

his  head . 

He  at  length  capitulated,  or  rather  France  ca¬ 
pitulated  without  him,  and  he  traveled  alone 
across  his  conquered  country  and  his  ravaged  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  route  to  his  first  exile,  his  only  cortege 
the  resentments  and  the  murmurs  of  his  country. 
What  remains  behind  him  of  his  long  reign  ?  for 
thi.s  is  the  criterion  by  which  God  and  men  judge 
the  political  genius  of  founders.  All  truth  is  fruit¬ 
ful,  all  falsehood  barren.  In  policy,  whatever  does 
not  create  has  no  existence.  Life  is  judged  by 
what  survives  it.  He  left  freedom  chained,  equality 
compromised  by  posthumous  institutions,  feudal¬ 
ism  parodied,  without  power  to  exist,  human  con- 
seience  resold,  philosophy  prosciibed,  prejudices 
encouraged,  the  human  mind  diminished,  instruc¬ 
tion  materialized  and  concentrated  in  the  pure 
sciences  alone,  schools  converted  into  barracks, 
literature  degraded  by  censorship  or  humbled  by 
baseness,  national  representation  perverted,  elec¬ 
tion  abolished,  the  arts  enslaved,  commerce  de¬ 
stroyed,  credit  annihilated,  navigation  suppressed, 
international  hatred  revived,  the  people  oppressed, 
or  enrolled  in  the  army,  paying  in  blood  or  taxes 
the  ambition  of  an  unequalled  soldier,  but  covering 
with  the  great  name  of  France  the  contradictions 
of  the  age,  the  miseries  and  degradation  of  the 
country.  This  is  the  founder !  This  is  the  man  1 
— a  man  instead  of  a  revolution  ! — a  man  instead 
of  an  epoch ! — a  man  instead  of  a  country  ! — a 
man  instead  of  a  nation !  NoUiing  after  him ! 
nothing  around  him  but  his  shadow,  making  ste¬ 
rile  the  eighteenth  century,  absorbed  and  concen¬ 
trated  in  himself  alone.  Personal  glory  will  be 
always  spoken  of  as  characterizing  the  age  of  Na¬ 
poleon  ;  but  it  will  never  merit  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  that  of  Augustus,  of  Charlemagne,  and  of 
Louis  XIV.  There  is  no  age;  there  is  only  a 
name ;  and  this  name  signifies  nothing  to  human¬ 
ity  but  himself. 

False  in  institutions,  for  he  retrograded ;  false 
in  policy,  for  he  debased ;  false  in  morals,  for  he 
corrupt^ ;  false  in  dvilixation,  for  he  oppressed; 


false  in  diplomacy,  for  he  isolated, — ho  was  only 
true  in  war;  for  he  shed  torrents  of  human  blood. 
Bat  what  can  we  then  allow  him  7  His  individual 
genius  was  great ;  but  it  was  the  genius  of  mate¬ 
rialism.  His  intelligence  was  vast  and  clear,  but 
it  was  the  intelligence  of  calculation.  He  counted, 
he  weighed,  he  measured :  but  he  felt  not ;  he 
loved  not ;  he  sympathized  with  none ;  he  was  a 
statue  rather  than  a  man.  Therein  lay  his  in¬ 
feriority  to  Alexander  and  to  Csesar :  he  ref^em- 
bled  more  the  Hannibal  of  the  Aristocracy.  Few 
men  have  thus  been  moulded,  and  moulded  cold. 
All  was  solid,  nothing  gnshed  forth,  in  that  mind 
nothing  was  moved.  His  metallic  nature  was 
felt  even  in  his  style.  He  was,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  writer  of  human  events  since  Machiav’el. 
Much  superior  to  Cesar  in  the  account  of  his 
campaigns,  his  style  is  not  the  written  expression 
alone;  it  is  the  action.  Every  sentence  in  his 
pages  is,  so  to  speak,  the  counterpart  and  counter¬ 
impression  of  the  fact.  There  is  neither  a  letter, 
a  sound,  or  a  color  wasted  between  the  fact  and 
the  word,  and  the  word  is  himself.  His  phrases 
concise,  but  struck  off  without  ornament,  recall 
those  times  when  Bajazet  and  Charlemagne,  not 
knowing  how  to  write  their  names  at  the  bottom 
of  their  imperial  acts,  dipped  their  hands  in  ink  or 
blood,  and  applied  them  with  all  their  articula¬ 
tions  imprest  upon  the  parchment.  It  was  not 
the  signature ;  it  was  the  hand  itself  of  the  hem 
thus  fixed  eternally  before  the  eyes ;  and  such  were 
the  pages  of  his  campaigns  dictated  by  Napoleon. 
— the  very  soul  of  movement,  of  action,  and  of 
combat. 

This  fame,  which  constituted  his  morality,  his 
conscience,  and  his  principle,  he  merited,  bv  his 
nature  and  his  talents,  from  war  and  from  glory  ; 
and  he  has  covered  with  it  the  name  of  France. 
France,  obliged  to  accept  the  odium  of  his  tyranny 
and  his  crimes,  should  also  accept  his  glory  with 
a  serious  gratitude.  She  cannot  separate  her 
name  from  his,  without  lessening  it ;  fur  it  is 
equally  incrusted  with  his  greatness  as  with  his 
faults.  She  wished  for  renown,  and  he  has  given 
it  to  her ;  but  what  she  principally  owes  to  him  is 
the  celebrity  she  has  gained  in  the  world. 

This  celebrity,  which  will  descend  to  posterity, 
and  which  is  improperly  called  glory,  constitnted 
his  means  and  his  end.  Let  him  therefore  enjoy 
it  The  noise  he  has  made  will  resound  through 
distant  ages ;  but  let  it  not  pervert  posterity,  or 
falsify  the  judgment  of  mankind.  This  man,  one 
of  the  greatest  creations  of  God,  applied  himself 
with  greater  power  than  any  other  man  ever  pos¬ 
sessed,  to  accumulate,  therefmm,  on  his  route, 
revolutions  and  ameliorations  of  the  human  mind, 
as  if  to  check  the  march  of  ideas,  and  make  all  re¬ 
ceived  truths  retrace  their  stops.  But  time  has 
overleaped  him,  and  tnith.sand  ideas  have  resumed 
their  ordinary  current.  He  is  admired  as  a  sol¬ 
dier;  he  is  measured  as  a  sovereign  ;  he  is  judged 
as  a  founder  of  nations;  great  in  action,  little  in 
idea,  nothing  in  virtue ; — such  is  the  man ! 

OAC8B  OF  NAPOLEOw’s  FAM. 

The  snows  of  Russia  are  accused  of  having 
blasted  and  overwhelmed  his  fortunes.  But 
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the  system  was  expiring  of  itself,  or  it  would 
have  recovered  that  blow.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  marks  in  his  despatches,  at  the 
date  of  the  Austrian  marriage,  the  seeds  of 
its  decay.  The  great  warriors  and  really 
able  men  of  the  empire,  whether  generals  or 
civilians,  were  produced  during  the  republic, 
and  by  the  all-awakening  crisis  of  the  last 
years  of  the  century.  Napoleon’s  reign  of 
patronage  produced  nothing  beyond  medi¬ 
ocrity  in  every  line  of  public  life — the  mili¬ 
tary  not  excepted.  His  latest  created  mar¬ 
shals  marked  their  conduct  by  defeat  and 
treason.  His  common  soldiers  alone  were 
faithful  to  him.  And  even  here  his  latest 
levies  possessed  no  longer  the  ardor  and 
staunchness  of  the  old  republicans — men 
whom  Lamartine  contrasts  with  the  marshals 
in  this  striking  passage ; — 

Their  faces  sunburnt,  their  lips  shrivelled,  their 
eyes  bloodshot,  with  arms  in  slings,  and  shoes 
worn  off  their  feet— these  soldiers,  seated  in  road¬ 
side  ditches,  or  dragging  themselves  through  (he 
muddy  roads,  imparted  by  their  aspect  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  despair  ana  melancholy  in  their  attachment 
to  their  Emperor.  Every  time  that  Canlainconrt 
told  them  that  Napoleon  was  alive,  and  that  he 
was  waiting  for  tnem  at  Fontainebleau,  they  re¬ 
sponded  in  a  voice  almost  extinct,  by  the  cry  of 
“  Vive  rEmpereur!”  Tlien,  with  accelerated 
pace,  they  resumed  their  journey  to  rejoin  him. 

White  these  last  sad  remnants  of  his  army  were 
protesting  against  ingratitude  with  their  almost 
expiring  efforts,  the  civil  and  military  chiefs, 
amongst  whom  he  had  divided  the  spoils  of  the 
world,  were  bargaining  with  his  conquerors,  and 
giving  his  throne  as  a  ransom  for  their  titles  and 
treasures. 

A  PORTRAIT  OF  NAPOLEON. 

The  empire  had  made  him  old  before  his  time. 
Gratitied  ambition,  satiated  pride,  the  delights  of  a 
palace,  a  luxurious  table,  a  voluptuous  couch, 
youthful  wives,  complaisant  mistresses,  long  vigils, 
sleepless  nights,  divided  between  labor  and  festive 
leasure,  the  habit  of  constant  riding  which  made 
im  corpulent — all  tended  to  deaden  his  limbs  and 
enervate  his  faculties.  An  early  obesity  over¬ 
loaded  him  with  flesh.  His  cheeks,  formerly 
streaked  with  muscles  and  hollowed  by  the  work¬ 
ing  of  genius,  were  broad,  full,  and  overhanging, 
like  th^  of  Otho  in  the  Roman  medals  of  tlie 
empire.  An  excess  of  bile  mingling  with  the 
blow!,  gave  a  yellow  tint  to  the  skin,  which  at  a 
distance  looked  like  a  varnish  of  pale  gold  on  his 
coantenance.  His  lips  still  preserved  their  Gre¬ 
cian  outline  and  steady  grace,  passing  easily  from 
a  smile  to  a  menace.  His  solid  bony  chin  formed 
an  appropriate  base  for  his  features.  His  nose 
was  but  a  line,  thin  and  transparent.  The  pale¬ 
ness  of  his  cheeks  gave  greater  brilliancy  to  the 
blue  of  his  eyes.  His  look  was  searching,  un¬ 
steady  as  a  wavering  flame — an  emblem  of  inqui¬ 


etude.  His  forehead  seemed  to  have  widened, 
from  the  scantiness  of  hie  thin  black  hair,  which 
was  falling  from  the  moisture  of  continual  thought. 

It  might  b«  said  that  his  head,  naturally  small, had 
increased  in  size  to  give  ample  scope  between  his 
temples  for  the  machinery  and  combinations  of  a 
mind,  every  thought  of  which  was  an  empire. 
The  map  of  the  world  seemed  to  have  been  en¬ 
crusted  on  the  orb  of  that  reflective  head.  But  it 
was  beginning  to  yield ;  and  he  inclined  it  often 
on  his  breast,  while  crossing  his  arms  like  Fred¬ 
erick  II. — an  attitude  and  gesture  which  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  affect.  Unable  any  longer  to  seduce  his 
courtiers  and  his  soldiers  by  the  charms  of  youth, 
it  was  evident  he  wished  to  fascinate  them  by  the 
rough,  pensive,  and  disdainful  character  of  himself 
— of  his  model  in  his  latter  days.  He  moulded 
himself,  as  it  were,  into  the  statue  of  reflection, 
before  hia  troop.s,  who  gave  him  the  nickname  of 
Father  Thoughtful.  lie  assumed  the  pose  of  de»- 
I  tiny.  Something  rough,  rude,  and  savage  in  his 
movements  revealed  his  southern  and  insular  ori¬ 
gin.  The  man  of  the  Mediterranean  broke  out 
constantly  through  the  Frenchman.  His  nature, 
too  great  and  too  powerful  fur  the  part  he  had  to 
play,  overflowed  on  all  occasions.  He  bore  no 
resemblance  to  any  of  the  men  around  him.  Su¬ 
perior  and  altogether  different,  he  was  an  offspring 
of  the  snn,  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  battle-fleld — out 
of  his  element  even  in  his  own  palace,  and  a 
stranger  even  in  his  own  empire.  Such  was  at 
this  jieriod  the  profile,  the  bust,  and  the  external 
physiognomy  of  Napoleon. 

The  narrative  of  Napoleon’s  almost  super¬ 
human  exertions  against  the  allied  armies, 
when  they  fairly  met  and  grappled  on  the 
French  soil,  is  very  ably  done.  The  anec¬ 
dote  at  the  close  of  the  subjoined  extract  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before. 

At  the  first  rumor  of  the  Emperor’s  return  to 
Champagne,  the  Austrian  army,  as  if  seized  with 
panic  at  a  single  name,  had  retreated  by  every 
road  from  the  walls  of  Paris,  as  far  as  Troyes  and 
Dijon.  The  emperor  of  Austria,  fearful  of  being 
surrounded,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  took 
refuge  at  Dijon.  Alexander  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  got  beyond  Troyes.  These  sove¬ 
reigns,  magni^  ing  the  danger  by  ths  memory  of 
so  many  former  defeats,  and  fearful  of  a  snare  in 
tlie  very  heart  of  France,  which  had  fallen  with 
such  apparent  facility  into  their  hands,  agreed  to 
send  to  their  respective  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
Congress  of  Chatillon  the  most  pressing  instruc¬ 
tions  to  effect  a  peace.  Had  the  Emperor  had 
timely  notice  of  these  terrors,  he  could  have  sign¬ 
ed  a  peace  on  a  European  basis,  at  the  moment 
that  his  own  empire  was  fading  beneath  hia  feet ; 
but  he  was  ignorant  of  these  terrors.  Alarmed  on 
his  own  part  at  the  masses  crowding  down  upon 
him,  he  retreated  towards  Arcis-aur-Anbe,  where 
he  unexpectedly  came  in  contact  with  the  army 
of  Schwartzenburg.  A  sanguinary  battle  ensueJ, 
unexpectedly  to  both  generals,  between  the  French 
and  Austrians.  Napoleon  fought  at  hazard,  with- 
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oat  tny  other  plan  than  the  necessity  of  fighting, 
and  the  resolution  to  conquer  or  die.  He  renews 
in  this  action  the  miracles  of  bravery  and  sang- 
froid  of  I>ndi  and  Rivoli ;  and  his  youngest  sol¬ 
diers  blushed  at  the  idea  of  deserting  a  chief  who 
hazarded  his  own  life  with  such  invincible  cou¬ 
rage.  He  was  repeatedly  seen  spurring  his  horse 
to  a  gallop  against  the  enemy’s  cannon,  and  re¬ 
appearing,  as  if  inaccessible  to  death,  after  the 
smoke  had  evaporated.  A  lire  shell  having  fallen 
in  front  of  one  of  his  young  battalions,  which  re¬ 
coiled  and  wavered  in  expectation  of  the  explosion, 
Napoleon,  to  re-assure  them,  spurred  his  charger 
towards  the  instrument  of  de-truction,  made  him 
smell  the  burning  match,  waited  unshaken  for  the 
explosion,  and  was  blown  up.  Rolling  in  the 
dust  with  his  mutilated  steed,  and  rising  without 
a  wound,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  his  soldiers,  he 
calmly  demanded  another  horse,  and  continued  to 
brave  the  grape-shot,  and  to  fly  into  the  tliickcst 
of  the  battle.  His  guard  at  length  arrived,  and 
restored  the  fortune  of  the  day. 


xaroLEox  axd  marie-louise. 

Marie-Louisc  was  little  known  to  the  Parisians, 
and  but  little  beloved  in  France.  Borne  away  from 
Vienna  as  a  trophy  of  victory,  conquered  more  than 
courted,  succe^ing,  in  the  hero’s  couch,  the  still 
living  Empress  Josephine,  whoso  Creole  graces, 
apparent  goodness,  and  light-hearted  disposition, 
made  her,  even  with  these  very  defects,  more 
popular  with  so  light  and  superficial  a  people  ;  a 
stranger  in  the  midst  of  France,  speaking  its 
language  with  timidity,  studying  its  manners  with 
embarrassment.  Maric-Louise  lived  in  seclusion, 
like  a  captive  amid.st  the  otfieial  circle  with  which 
the  Emperor  surrounded  her.  Tliat  court  of 
beautiful  women,  newly  titled,  anxious  to  repress 
every  attraction  except  that  of  their  own  rank 
and  high  favor,  allowed  nothing  to  be  known  of 
the  new  Empress,  except  the  simplicity  and  the 
awkwardness  natural  to  one  who  was  almost  a 
child,  and  which  was  calculated  to  render  her 
unpopular  in  her  own  court.  Tliat  court  was  the 
haughty  slanderer  of  the  young  Empress.  Marie- 
Louise  took  refuge  in  court-ceremony, — in  soli¬ 
tude  and  in  silence  against  the  malevolence  that 
acted  as  a  spy  on  her  every  word  and  action.  In¬ 
timidated  by  the  fame,  by  the  grandeur,  and  by 
the  impetuous  tenderness  of  the  ravisher,  whom 
she  dared  not  to  contemplate  as  a  husband,  it  is 
unknown  whether  her  timidity  permitted  her  to 
love  him  with  unrestrained  affection.  Napoleon 
loved  her  with  feelings  of  superiority  and  pride. 
She  was  the  blazon  of  his  affiliation  with  great 
dynasties  ;  she  was  the  mother  of  bis  son,  and  the 
establishment  of  his  ambition.  But  though  he 
exalted  no  favorites,  less  from  virtue  than  consti¬ 
tutional  disdain,  he  was  known  to  have  had  passing 
predilections  for  some  of  the  beautiful  women  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  Jealousy,  therefore, 
though  she  dared  not  accuse  her  rivals,  might  have 
chilli  the  heart  of  Marie-Louise.  The  public 
were  unjust  enough  to  require  from  her  the  most 
passionate  and  devoted  love,  when  her  nature  could 
only  inspire  her  with  duty  and  respect  for  a  soldier 


who  had  merely  recognised  in  her  a  hostage  for 
Germany  and  a  pledge  of  posterity. 

This  constraint  obscured  her  natural  charms, 
clouded  her  featares,  intimidated  her  mind,  and 
depressed  her  heart.  She  was  only  regarded  as  a 
foreign  ornament  attached  to  the  columns  of  the 
throne.  Even  history,  written  in  ignorance  of  the 
truth,  and  influenced  by  the  resentment  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  courtiers,  has  slandered  this  princess.  Those 
who  have  known  her  will  award  her,  not  the  stoical 
and  theatrical  glory  which  people  required  of  her, 
but  her  natural  qualities.  She  was  a  charming 
daughter  of  the  Tyrol,  with  blue  eyes  and  fair 
hair.  Her  complexion  varied  with  tbe  whiteness 
of  its  snows  and  tbe  roses  of  its  valleys ;  her  figure 
light  and  graceful,  its  attitude  yielding  and  lan¬ 
guid,  like  those  German  maidens  who  seem  to  look 
for  the  support  of  some  manly  heart.  Her  dreamy 
glance,  full  of  internal  visions,  was  veiled  by  the 
silken  fringes  of  her  eyes.  Her  lips  were  some¬ 
what  fitting, — her  bosom  full  of  sighs  and  fruit¬ 
ful  afWtion ;  her  arms  were  of  due  length,  fair 
and  admirably  moulded,  and  fell  with  graceful  lan¬ 
guor  on  her  robe,  as  if  weary  of  tlie  buiden  of  her 
destiny.  Her  neck  habitually  inclined  towards  her 
shoulder.  She  appeared  of  northern  melancholy 
transplanted  into  the  tumult  of  a  Gallic  camp. 
The  pretended  insipidity  of  silence  concealra 
thoughts  delicately  feminine,  and  the  mysteries  of 
sentiment,  which  wafted  her  in  imagination  far 
from  that  court  to  her  magnificent  but  rude  place 
of  exile.  Tlie  moment  she  returned  to  her  private 
apartments,  or  to  the  solitude  of  her  gardens,  she 
again  became  essentially  German.  She  cultivated 
the  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  and  music.  In  these 
accomplishments  education  had  rendered  her  per¬ 
fect,  as  if  to  console  her,  when  far  from  her  native 
land,  for  the  absence  and  the  sorrows  to  which  she 
would  one  day  be  exposed.  In  these  acquirements 
she  excelled ;  but  they  were  confined  to  herself 
alone.  She  read  and  repeated,  from  memory,  the 
poetry  of  her  native  bards.  By  nature  she  was 
simple,  but  pleasing,  and  absorbs  witbin  herself; 
externally  silent,  but  full  of  internal  feelings; 
formed  for  domestic  love  in  an  obscure  destiny ; 
but,  dazzled  on  a  throne,  she  felt  herself  expos^ 
to  the  gaze  of  the  world  as  the  conquest  of  pride, 
not  the  love  of  a  hero.  She  could  dissemble  no¬ 
thing,  either  during  her  grandeur,  or  after  the  re¬ 
verses  of  her  lord  ;  and  this  was  her  crime.  The 
theatrical  world,  into  which  she  had  been  thrown, 
looked  for  the  picture  of  conjugal  passion  in  a  cap¬ 
tive  of  victory.  She  was  too  unsophisticated  to 
affect  love,  when  she  only  felt  obedience,  timidity, 
and  resignation.  Nature  will  pity,  though  history 
may  accuse  her. 

This  is  a  true  portraiture  of  Marie-IiOuise.  I 
wrote  it  in  her  presence  ten  years  afterwards.  She 
had  developed,  at  that  period,  during  her  liberty 
and  her  widowhood,  all  the  hidden  graces  of  her 
youth.  They  wished  her  to  play  a  part ; — the 
actress  was  w’anting,  but  the  woman  remained. 
History  should  award  her — what  the  partial  ver¬ 
dict  of  Napoleon’s  courtiers  has  refused — pity,  ten¬ 
derness,  and  grace. 

She  has  been  condemned  for  not  having  been 
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the  theatrical  heroine  of  an  affection  she  never  I 
felt  Overlooking  the  feelings  of  a  woman,  her ' 
accusers  forgot  that  the  heart  will  make  itself  i 
beard  even  in  the  drama  of  such  an  unparalleled 
destiny ;  and  if  the  heart  is  not  always  a  justifica* 
tion,  it  is  at  least  an  excuse.  Justice  should  weigh  ' 
such  excuses  even  when  she  condemns. 

Marie>Louise  never  loved  Napoleon.  How 
could  she  love  him  7  He  liad  grown  old  in  camps, 
and  amidst  the  toils  of  ambition :  she  was  only 
nineteen.  His  soldier’s  heart  was  cold  and  in- 1 
flexible  as  the  spirit  of  calculation  which  accom-  i 
plished  his  greatness.  That  of  the  fair  German 
princess  was  gentle,  timid,  and  pensive  as  the 
poetic  dreams  of  her  native  land.  She  had  fallen 
from  the  steps  of  an  aiKient  throne ;  he  had 
mounted  upon  his  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  by 
trampling  hereditary  rights  under  foot.  Her  early 
prejudices  and  educ.ation  had  taught  her  to  con¬ 
sider  Napoleon  as  tl»e  scourge  of  God,  the  Attila 
of  modem  kingdoms,  the  oppressor  of  Germany, 
the  murderer  of  princes,  the  ravager  of  nations, 
tJie  incendiary  of  capitals ;  in  a  word,  the  enemy 
against  whom  her  prayers  Itad  been  raised  to 
heaven  from  her  cradle  in  the  palace  of  her  ances¬ 
tors.  She  regarde*!  herself  as  a  hostage  conceded 
through  fear  to  the  conqueror,  after  the  ungrateful 
and  tolerated  repudiation  of  a  wife  who  had  been 
the  very  instrument  of  his  fortunes.  She  felt 
that  she  had  been  sold,  not  given.  She  looked 
upon  herself  as  the  cruel  ransom  of  her  father  and 
lier  country.  She  bad  resigned  to  her  fate  as  an 
immolation.  The  splendors  of  an  imperial  throne 
were  to  her  as  the  flowers  decking  a  victim  for 
sacrifice.  Cast  alone,  and  without  a  friend,  into 
a  court  composed  of  parvenu  scldiers,  revolutionary 
courtiers,  and  bantering  women,  whose  names, 
manners,  and  language  were  unknown  to  her,  her 
youth  was  consumed  in  silent  etiquette.  Even  her 
husband’s  first  addresses  were  not  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence.  There  was  something  disre¬ 
spectful  and  violent  in  his  affection  ;  he  wounded 
even  when  he  sought  to  please.  His  very  love 
was  rough  and  imperious ;  terror  interposed  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  heart  of  his  young  wife,  and 
even  the  birth  of  an  ardently  desirM  son  could  not 
unite  such  opposite  natures.  Marie-Loiiise  felt 
tliat  to  Napoleon  she  was  only  a  medium  of  pos¬ 
terity — not  a  wife  and  a  mother,  but  merely  the 
root  of  an  hereditary  dynasty.  This  master  of  the 
world  could  not  boast  even  the  inherent  virtues  of 
love, — faith  and  constancy  to  the  one  woman  ;  his 
attachments  were  transient  and  numerous.  He 
respected  not  the  jealousies  natural  to  the  bosom 
of  a  wife  ;  and  though  he  did  not  openly  proclaim 
his  amours  like  Louis  XIV.,  neither  did  he  possess 
that  monarch’s  courtesy  and  refinement.  The  most 
noted  beauties  of  his  own  and  of  foreign  courts 
were  not  to  him  objects  of  passionate  love,  but  of 
irresistible,  transient  desire;  thus  even  mingling 
his  contempt  with  his  love.  Napoleon’s  long  and 
frequent  absences ;  his  severe  and  minute  orders, 
so  strictly  observed  by  a  household  of  spies  instead 
of  friends,  chosen  rather  to  control  than  to  execute 
the  will  of  the  Empress ;  his  pettishness  of  tem¬ 
per  on  his  frequent  abrupt  returns ;  morose  and 
melancholy  after  experiencing  reverses  (her  only 
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recreation  beinj^  ostentatious,  tiresome,  and  fri¬ 
volous  ceremonies); — nothing  of  such  a  life, 
of  such  a  character,  of  such  a  man,  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  inspire  Marie-Louise  with  love.  Her 
heart  and  her  imagination,  expatriated  in  France, 
had  remained  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  splendors 
of  tlie  Empire  might  have  consoled  another;  bat 
Marie-Iiouise  was  better  formed  for  the  tender  at¬ 
tachment  of  private  life,  and  the  simple  |>leasures 
of  a  Germ  in  home. 

A  PRIVATE  PASSAGE. 

But  while  victory  and  indiffirence  thus  removed 
from  him  the  wife  which  policy  had  given  him,  bnt 
which  Empire  could  not  attach  to  him,  adversity 
brought  back  to  him,  at  Fontainebleau,  a  young 
and  beautiful  fondgner,  whose  love  neitlier  defeat 
nor  exile  could  extinguish.  Among  tlie  niimeroua 
anil  fugitive  objects  of  bis  capricious  and  illegiti¬ 
mate  attachments,  Napoleon  had  loved  once,  per¬ 
haps,  with  a  tender  and  durable  passion.  At  tbe 
summit  of  hie  success  and  glory,  at  a  fete  at  War¬ 
saw,  the  beauty  of  a  young  Polish  lady,  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  enthusiasm  for  tiis  name,  bad  made  a 
lively  impression  on  him.  She  was  the  young  wife 
of  a  noble  Samiatian,  already  advanced  in  years. 
She  shone,  for  the  first  time,  amid  the  pomps  of  a 
court.  She  adored  in  Napoleon — as  what  Pols 
then  did  not  7 — genius,  victory,  and  the  fallacions 
hope  of  the  independence  of  her  country. 

Her  countenance  beamed  with  the  adoration  she 
internally  felt  Napoleon  saw  her,  understood  her, 
loved  lier.  Long  resistance,  violent  struggles  be¬ 
tween  passion  and  duty,  and  tears,  fanned  tlie  flame 
into  a  passion  'I’ho  Emperor  carried  off  the 
Countess  VValoski  from  her  husband,  from  her 
country.  He  conveyed  her  to  his  camps,  and  to 
his  conquered  capitals.  A  son  was  bom, — the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  attachment.  A  handsome  residence 
at  Paris,  often  visited  at  night  by  Napoleon,  con¬ 
cealed  from  public  view  the  ever-impassioned 
mother  of  this  child. 

.Adversity  rendered  her  fault  almost  sacred,  and 
his  love  more  dear  to  her.  She  wished,  by  de¬ 
voting  herself  to  the  exile,  to  atone  for  her  weak¬ 
ness  for  tbe  conqueror  of  Europe.  She  wrote  te 
Napoleon  to  ask  fur  an  interview,  and  to  offer  to 
accompany  him  wherever  misfortune  might  lead 
him.  He  consented  to  the  interview,  and  the  last 
night  but  one  which  preceded  the  departure  of  tbe 
Empetor  from  Fontainebleau,  the  young  wife  was 
intnxluced  by  a  back  staircase  into  the  room  ad¬ 
joining  the  bed-r»iom  of  her  lover.  The  confi¬ 
dential  valet  announced  to  his  master  the  arrival 
of  her  whom  he  had  consented  to  receive.  Na¬ 
poleon  was  plunged  in  that  kind  of  dreamy  stupor 
which  had  overcome  him  since  his  fall.  He  an¬ 
swered,  that  he  would  shortly  call  her  who,  on  hi# 
account,  had  braved  modesty  and  adversity.  The 
young  lady,  in  tears,  waited  in  vain  the  greater 
part  of  4he  night.  He  called  her  not.  She  heard 
him,  nevertheless,  walking  In  his  room.  The  at¬ 
tendant  again  reminded  his  master  of  his  visitor. 
“Wait  a  little  longer,”  said  the  Emperor.  At 
length  the  night  having  passed  away,  and  day  be¬ 
ginning  to  dawn,  there  was  some  danger  of  the 
secret  interview  being  revealed  ;  when  the  young 
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woman,  repulsed,  dejected,  and  offended,  was  re- 
conducted,  in  tears,  to  her  carriare  by  the  confi¬ 
dential  witness  of  her  last  adieu.  Whether  it  was 
that  Napoleon  had  lost  all  sense  of  feeling  in  the 
agitation  of  his  mind,  or  that  he  was  ashamed  to 
appear  as  the  cast-down  captire  before  her  who 
had  loved  him  as  the  victor  and  sovereign  of 
Europe,  he  evidently  had  no  compassion  for  her 
devotion.  When  the  confidential  8er\’ant  entered 


his  chamber  in  the  morning,  and  described  the 
hopes,  the  fears,  the  shame  of  the  Countess  Wa- 
leski,  “  Ah  !”  said  he,  “  it  is  humiliating  for  her  as 
well  as  for  myself;  but  the  hours  passed  without 
my  being  aware  of  them.  I  had  something  here,” 
he  added,  touching  his  forehead  with  his  finger. 
Deiipair,  which  softens  the  hearts  of  other  men, 
rendered  his  hard  and  frigid. 


From  tho  Qnartorly  Rotiow. 
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Bbsioeb  quoting  frerdy  from  the  concise 
practical  volumes  of  Mr.  Johnston,  and  avail¬ 
ing  ourselves,  now  and  then,  of  those  by  the 
acute  and  observant,  but  diffuse  and  rather 
sentimental  M.  Mannier,  as  well  as  of  Lord 
Carlisle’s  graphic  Lecture,  and  the  shrewd 
although  rapid  Glimpse  of  Colonel  Cunyng- 
hamc,  we  mean  also  on  this  occasion  to  make 
considerable  use  of  the  latest  columns  of  the 
American  press.  Already,  fresh  as  these 
title-pages  are,  such  supplementary  informa¬ 
tion  IS  indispenaablo.  Indeed,  so  extensive 
arc  the  changes  which  the  agency  of  man  is 
continually  effecting  in  the  Western  World, 
that  there  is  little  exaggeration  in  the  stitc- 
ment  made  by  one  of  our  authors — that,  “  a 
book  might  ^  written  every  six  months  by 
the  same  traveler  periodically  revisiting  the 
same  scenes,  and  yet  possess  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  the  charm  of  novelty.” 

Professor  Johnston’s  expedition  was  not 
one  of  mere  spontaneous  curiosity.  He  was 
invited  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  before 
the  great  meeting  of  the  New  York  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  at  Syracuse.  And  in  New 
Brunswick  a  more  arduous  task  awaited  his 
arrival ;  for,  as  soon  as  his  acceptance  of  the 
New  York  call  became  known,  he  had  been 

*  I.  Notes  on  North  America — Agricultural,  Eco¬ 
nomical,  and  Social.  By  James  F.  W.  Johnston, 
M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  3  Tols.  post  8va  Edinburgh.  1S51. 

2.  Lettree  sur  I’Ambrique.  Par  X.  Marmier.  2 
vob.  12mo.  Paris.  ISftl. 

8.  Travels  in  America.  A  Lecture  delivered  by 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  before  the  Leeds  Mechanics’  In- 
ftitntioo  and  Literary  Society.  Tenth  edition.  1851. 

4.  A  Glimpse  of  the  Great  Western  Republic. 
Bv  Lieutenant-Colonel  Arthur  Ounynghame,  anthor 
of  “  An  Aide-de-Oamp’i  Recollections  of  Service  in . 
-OfaiM.  8va  1851. 


requested  by  the  Governor  and  House  of 
Assembly  to  examine  that  province,  with  a 
view  of  preparing  a  Report  upon  its  agricul¬ 
tural  capabilities.  These  missions  he  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished,  and  afterwards  visited 
our  other  North  American  provinces,  ns  well 
as  the  Eastern  and  part  of  the  Soutiiem 
States  of  the  Union,  reluming  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  after  an  active  six  months’  tour,  in  April, 
1850.  We  have  now  to  thank  him  for  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  great  and  varied  instruction.  His 
views  are  calm,  and  remarkably  unpreju¬ 
diced  ;  though  a  Liberal,  his  book  shows  but 
traces  of  the  bigotry  of  partisanship. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  he  enters  upon — 
and  he  often  recurs  to  it — is  the  discontent 
prevailing  in  our  American  provinces,  and 
the  desire  openly  expressed  bpr  many,  for 
annexation  to  the  Suites — a  topic  which  has 
now  assumed  the  very  gravest  importance 
from  the  announced  intention  of  Government 
to  withdraw  her  Majesty’s  troops  from  the 
Canadas,  and  thus  resign  them  to  their  own 
wishes  and  resources,*  There  has  lately 
been  such  a  confusion  of  political  parties,  and 
there  always  is  such  a  variety  of  interests, 
both  moral  and  material,  in  our  Canadian 
provinces,  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  their  actual 
condition.  At  this  moment  we  dare  say  very 


*  See  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Civil  List 
of  Canada  (Blue  Book,  April,  1S51),  pp.  9-18 — Dea- 
tch  from  Lord  Grey,  dated  Mai^  14 — in  which 
informs  Lord  Elgin  that,  in  eoasequenoe  of  the 
pleasant  state  of  our  relations  with  the  government 
at  Washiitfton,  it  is  considered  needless  to  maintain 
any  Britiah  force  in  our  Provinces,  except  “the  gar- 
rieons  of  two  or  three  fortified  poets — probaUr  only 
Quebec  and  Kingeton.'* 
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few  of  our  readers  can  tell  how  it  happened 
that  a  majority  of  Upper  Canadian  members, 
of  British  blood,  and  many  of  them  British 
born,  went  with  the  F'rench  members  in  the 
case  of  the  portentous  Indemnity  Bill.  How 
came  those  who  had  been  unanimous,  not  a 
few  of  them  gallantly  active,  in  opposing  the 
rebellion,  to  be  found  voting  with  those  who 
had  all  favored,  many  of  them  participated 
in  it  ?  Mr.  Johnston  put  this  question  to  a 
friend  of  his — one  of  these  British  members 
— and  his  explanation  was  to  the  following 
effect: — For  a  long  series  of  years  Upper 
Canada  was  under  the  dominating  rule  of 
what  was  called  the  Family  Compact,  by 
which  home-bom  Canadians  and  a  certain 
number  of  high  officials  divided  all  posts  and 
patronage  among  themselves,  and  did  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  keep  the  British-born 
from  participating  in  the  sweets  of  place. 
The  few  British  who  gained  access  to  the 
Assembly,  therefore,  were  naturally  driven 
into  opposition,  and,  after  the  union  of  the 
Provinces,  made  common  cause  with  the 
French  opposition  to  the  Tory  Ooverament, 
till  at  length  the  numbers  of  the  latter  party 
exceeded  those  returned  by  the  Family  Com¬ 
pact.  As  a  natural  result,  the  Tories  were 
ousted,  and  the  present  mixed  Government 
went  in.  In  short,  still  fresh  from  the  strug¬ 
gle,  and  embarrassed  by  their  ill  a.ssorted 
alliance  with  the  French  members,  the  British- 
born  allowed  party  to  triumph  over  principle, 
and  voted  for  the  Indemnity  Bill.  It  may 
be  very  true  that  many  of  them  "  never  be¬ 
lieved  or  intended  that  any  one  who  had 
aided  or  promoted  the  rebellion  should  be 
compensated  but  there  must  have  been 
others  not  quite  so  short-sighted,  and  whose 
only  excuse  is  their  awkward  position.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  but  for  the  incredible  weakness  of 
the  Government  at  home,  we  should  have 
had  no  serious  fear.  Under  any  circum¬ 
stances  that  could  well  have  been  anticipated, 
we  should  have  felt  confidence  that  matters 
would  right  themselves,  and  that  the  whole 
British  party,  whether  home  or  provincial 
born,  would  ere  long  stand  side  by  side  again 
on  all  great  questions.  The  Indemnity  Bill 
was  a  most  unhappy  measure — if  only  from 
the  discord  and  discontent  it  occasioned 
among  the  loyalists — so  that  man^  of  the  old 
Tories  have  been  heard  loudest  m  the  cries 
for  “  annexation.”  But  time  would  probably 
have  healed  the  mischief  thus  inflicted ;  and 
so  far  as  this  immediate  irritation  went,  we 
should  have  been  of  good  hope  for  the 
provinces. 


It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  folly 
of  the  Home  Government  is  not  the  only 
source  of  our  apprehensions  now.  The  local 
irritation  has  produced  a  brood  of  erroneous 
conceptions  of  sufficiently  dangerous  charac¬ 
ter,  and  which  even  with  the  wisest  manage¬ 
ment  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  clear 
away  from  the  minds  of  the  provincials.  The 
most  alarming  of  these  is,  that,  beholding 
the  rapid  progress  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Slates,  they  suppose  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  in  the  constitution  of  the  Union  more 
favorable  than  their  own  to  the  development 
of  a  country’s  resources.  That  this  is  a  total 
delusion,  Mr.  Johnston  believes,  and,  we 
think,  proves.  When  compared  with  the 
whole  Union,  our  provinces  exhibit  an  even 
more  rapid  rale  of  advance.  It  is  only  the 
north-western  States  and  New  York  that 
outstrip  the  Canadas  ;  but  then  these  adjoin 
our  territorj- — the  sight  of  their  progress  is 
ever  before  the  provincials — this  partial  su¬ 
periority  is  thought  to  be  universal,  and  the 
genuine  British  spirit  of  grumbling  is  freely 
indulged  in.  In  fact,  continues  Mr.  Johnston, 
the  energy  of  the  Canadians  is  as  CTeat  and 
as  well  directed  as  any  of  the  Statee  can 
show  ;  even  ns  to  canals,  the  former,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  population,  will  yield  in  no 
point  to  the  latter.  The  true  reason  of  the 
envied  advance  of  New  York  and  the  north¬ 
western  States  is  simply  this  : — It  is  through 
them  that  the  flood  of  emigration  has  been 
and  is  now  pouring  into  the  New  World ; 
and  as  long  as  this  goes  on,  the  men  and 
money  of  Europe  must  cause  them  to  dis¬ 
tance  all  competitors.  But  let  our  provinces 
look  forward — nay,  let  them  even  look  keenly 
into  the  present,  and  they  will  discern  that 
the  balance  is  already  quivering  ere  it  turn 
in  their  favor.  Cun  they  not  read  the  sure 
destiny  of  their  l^t.  Lawrence  ?  That  mighty 
river  is  the  natural  outlet  of  the  immense 
lake  districts ;  and,  ns  these  arc  fast  peo¬ 
pling,  signs  of  future  argosies  are  appearing 
on  its  waters.  Tlie  Erie  Canal  is  no  longer 
adequate  for  the  traffic  streaming  along  it ; 
and  all  the  expense  that  the  Americans  ever 
can  bestow  upon  it,  will  never  make  it  keep 

Eace  with  the  wants  of  the  inland  States. 

,et,  then,  our  fellow-subjects  take  heart,  and 
be  patient ;  for  if  their  progress  at  present 
be  more  moderate  than  their  immediate 
neighbors’,  it  is  due  to  no  fault  of  theirs  or 
ours,  but  simply  to  a  necessity  of  nature ; 
and  the  more  rapidly  the  north-western 
States  advance,  the  more  certainly  will  the 
tide  of  commerce  and  emigration  soon  pour 
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its  golden  flood  down  the  noble  valley  of  the  I 
St.  Lawrence.  So  argues  the  Durham  Pro-  1 
fessor. 

In  manners  and  sympathies  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  exists  between  our  Provinces  and  the 
States ;  even  between  Upper  Canada  and 
Western  New  York,  which  are  contiguous 
and  in  constant  intercourse,  this  difference  is 
quite  apparent,  and  would,  no  doubt,  under 
any  circumstances  short  of  continued  mad¬ 
ness  at  head-quarters,  long  continue.  “  One 
feels,”  says  Mr.  Johnston,  “  the  de  trap — the 
tendency  to  exaggerate— among  the  men  of 
the  one  side,  obtruding  itself  sometimes 
ofiensively,  especially  in  the  newer  States  of 
the  Union,  and  among  the  newer  people. 
An  opposite  tendency  attracts  constant  no¬ 
tice  along  the  Canadian  borders.  Both  Mr. 
Johnston  and  M.  Marmier — men  as  diverse 
in  cast  of  thought  as  they  are  in  the  country 
of  their  birth  and  their  career  in  life — unite 
in  considering  this  diversity  of  temperament 
as  the  chief  real  source  of  the  disaffection  in 
our  colonies.  Let  us  hear  the  French  trav¬ 
eler.  He  has  looked  at  both  sides  of  the 
picture — has  examined  both  the  Provinces 
and  the  States ;  on  Lower  Canada  naturally 
he  has  bestowed  particular  care  : — 

“  How  is  it,”  says  he,  “  that  this  fine  country  is 
not  more  peopled  7  How  is  it  that  it  does  not  attract 
those  masses  of  emigrants  who  unceasingly  direct 
their  course  to  the  United  States,  where  already 
it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  obtain  employment  or 
to  purchase  land  7  These  arc  question-s  which  I 
have  often  considered  without  being  able  fully  to 
resolve  them.  Often  enough  have  we  all  been 
told  that  no  one  understands  the  art  of  reclaiming 
land  like  the  American.  He  is  the  father  of  the 
puffing  system  fp^re  du  puff].  It  is  by  puff,  pre¬ 
sented  under  all  forms — in  newspapers,  in  hooks, 
on  steel,  spread  throughout  every  region  by 
agents,  officious  and  official — that  he  has  turned 
the  heads  of  our  brave  peasants  of  Alsac«,  and  of 
thousands  of  families  in  Germany  ;  it  is  by  puff 
that  be  induces  titem  to  quit  their  paternal  par¬ 
ishes  for  the  sake  of  traversing  ocean  to  till  the 
fields  of  a  distant  continent ;  it  is  by  puff",  tlic  most 
active  and  the  mo.<t  deafening,  that  he  is  now 
peopling  the  plains  of  California,  until  he  find 
some  other  speculation  to  trumpet  forth  by  its 
flourishes.  The  Canadians  as  yet  know  nothing 
of  this  daxzling  charlatanism.  They  have  not 
learned  to  proclaim  each  morning  in  their  jour¬ 
nals,  and  to  repeat  incessantly  to  ^1  comers,  that 
theirs  is  the  country  without  parallel,  the  asylum 
of  liberty,  the  temple  of  fortune,  the  Eldorado  so 
celebratM  by  the  voy^ers  of  old.  On  their  part 
the  Americans  covet  Canada,  but  they  take  good 
care  not  to  sing  its  praises  until  it  has  p-assed  into 
their  hands.  Whatever  they  may  now  say  against 
it,  however,  we  shall  soon  see  opened  from  one 
point  to  another  the  lines  of  communication  of 
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which  these  same  Americans  are  so  proud — roads 
to  bind  together  the  villages,  canals  to  unite  the 
great  rivers,  railways  to  transport  goods  and  trav¬ 
elers  from  north  to  south.  From  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  cheapness  of  materials,  railways 
can  be  here  constructed  as  cheaply  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  one  which  already  reaches 
St.  Hyacinth,  and  which  is  to  be  prolonged  to 
Portland,  costs  only  half  a  million  of  francs  per 
league,  while  in  France  it  would  cost  double  the 
sum.  For  myself,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  believe 
in  the  future  of  Canada.  1  see  there  a  fertile  soil, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  cannot  fail  to  attract  colo¬ 
nies  of  laborers,  and  on  this  soil  already  an  honest 
people,  amidst  whom  it  is  a  comfort  to  sojourn.” 

In  consequence  of  this  wide-spread  dis¬ 
content,  so  closely  connected,  first  and  last, 
with  the  influence  of  the  anti-colonialists  in 
our  Home  Government,  a  bill  has  lately 
been  presented  in  Congress,  declaring  the 
expediency  of  obtaining  by  peaceable  means 
the  annexation  of  our  Provinces.  A  formid¬ 
able  symptom  of  “  pleasant  relations !”  Yet, 
in  the  face  of  it,  we  cannot  quite  overlook 
the  elements  of  discord  and  disunion  now  at 
work  in  the  Great  Republic  itself.  We  have 
all  read  enough  of  the  rivalry  and  antagonism 
between  the  States  of  the  South  and  North, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  tariff  and  slavery 
questions.  Even  Mr.  Calhoun  is  said  to  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  Confederacy  was  strong  enough  to 
beiu*  dividing  into  two — and  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States 
were  become  sufficiently  diverse  to  require  it. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill, 
the  animosity  has  been  doubled.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had 
settled  in  the  Free  States  as  an  asylum, 
dragged  away  from  among  them  by  their 
pursuing  owners,  has  greatly  excited  the 
New  Englanders.  We  read  lately  in  the 
newspapers  of  a  slave  re-captured  after  five 
yeans  freedom  ;  and  another  case  of  a  female 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  whose  offspring 
of  course  would  become  the  property  of  her 
captor.  Ten  years  ago.  Lord  Carlisle  says, 
there  were  people  who  made  it  the  business 
of  their  lives  to  superintend  the  passage  of 
the  runaway  slaves  through  the  Free  States, 
and  about  a  thousand  negroes  yearly  thus 
made  their  way  into  Canada.  Colonel  Cu- 
nynghame  does  not  surprise  us  by  stating 
that  the  exertions  for  the  escape  of  slaves 
have  been  largely  stimulated  by  the  Fugitive 
Bill ;  and  that  the  influx  of  Black  immi¬ 
grants  of  loose  habits  into  the  Provinces  was 
producing  every  day  more  and  more  annoy¬ 
ance  to  our  magistracy  and  police. 

It  is  true  that  the  hearts  of  both  ends  of 
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the  Union  are  still  very  proud  of  belonging 
to  a  great  country  so  rapidly  growing — far 
too  proud  to  forego  this  boast  without  some 
most  serious  motive  ;  yet  it  seems  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  question  of  slavery  will 
ultimately  tear  asunder  the  Confederacv. 
Such  a  dissolution,  Mr.  Johnston  tells  us, 
was  a  topic  discussed  everywhere  in  the 
States.  Clingman  and  his  followers  had 
already  “  brought  it  up”  in  Congress  as  a 
thing  to  be  expected,  were  California  admit¬ 
ted  (as  she  has  been,)  and  other  Free  State 
measures  adopted ;  and  it  will  doubtless  oc¬ 
cur  as  soon  as  the  States  of  this  class  obtain 
a  decided  superiority  in  the  Legislature.  Of 
late  years  their  party  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  new  Free  States  that  have 
sprung  up  in  the  West.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
main  impulse  to  the  war  with  Mexico  was 
given  by  the  desire  of  the  Southerners  to  regain 
their  equality,  by  capturing  and  erecting 
into  slaveholding  States  the  immense  territory 
of  Texas — which  they  have  accomplished. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  violent  opposition  to 
the  incorporation  of  California  arose  from  the 
anxiety  of  the  South  to  exclude  from  Con¬ 
gress,  and  of  the  North  to  admit,  the  de¬ 
puties  of  this  great  Free  State.  Indeed  this 
question  of  Slavery  or  No  Slavery  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  some  of  the  most  vital  political 
moves  of  the  day. 

But  serious  as  are  the  perils  menacing  the 
Confederacy  in  Eiistem  America,  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  with  many  in 
the  States  whether  the  danger  of  disunion  is 
not  now  greater  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific. 
Will  California  and  Oregon  submit  to  have 
their  laws  made  for  them  so  far  oflF  as  Wash¬ 
ington  ?  Will  they  consent  to  pay  import 
duties  at  these  remote  spot*,  not  merely  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  Federal  Government, 
but  for  the  protection  of  manufactures  in 
New  England?  These  and  other  similar 
questions  cannot  be  long  staved  off.  In  a 
few  years,  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  popula¬ 
tion  on  the  Pacific  shall  have  increased,  and 
become  somewhat  consolidnte<l,  a  tariff  based 
upon  principles  not  very  different  from  those 
of  Free  Trade  is  an  almost  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence.  Among  them  free  trade  should  find 
its  surest  home  ;  if  they  repudiate  it,  it  will 
indeed  go  a-begging  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  is  agriculture  in  old  States,  or  infant  man¬ 
ufactures  in  new  ones,  which  ever  repel  the 
alluring  phantasm  of  so-called  Reciprocity  ; 
and  the  encouragement  of  one  or  both  of 
these  interests  is  felt  to  be  a  necessity  in  every 
country  of  the  globe.  California  is  the  only 
exception.  In  it  neither  agriculture  nor  man  - 


ufacture,  nor  both  combined,  can  claim  to  be 
the  staple  concern.  The  land  there,  as  every¬ 
where  else,  is  a  rate  mattrial ;  but  it  is  gold, 
not  grain,  that  they  manufacture  out  of  it. 
So  circumstanced — separated  from  the  other 
States  by  interest  not  less  than  by  distance 
and  the  barriers  of  nature — growing  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  gourd  and  the  strength  of  the 
oak,  California  can  well  stand  alone.  She 
will  not  pay  dear  for  leading-strings,  when 
she  can  walk  in  the  path  of  empire  with  the 
stride  of  a  giant. 

The  abrogation  of  our  navigation  laws  has 
exposed  our  mercantile  marine  to  a  competi¬ 
tion  which  at  present  they  seem  unable  to 
make  head  against.  Foremost  are  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  have  beat  us  hollow  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  trade  with  China,  who  are  running  us 
hard  on  every  other  line,  and  who  boast  they 
will  speedily  supplant  us  generally,  and  win 
from  Old  England  the  sceptre  of  the  seas. 
The  excitement  on  this  point  is  extreme  in 
all  the  ports  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Johnston’s 
book  bears  witne.ss  to  it;  the  American  pa¬ 
pers  are  full  of  it ;  and  the  interest  in  the 
struggle  between  the  two  great  rivals  is  as 
strong,  and  the  lo  Paean  for  the  coming 
triumph  as  loud,  at  San  Francisco  as  at  New 
York.  Let  us  gather  the  spirit  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  press  on  this  subject.  The  writer  of 
an  article  entitled  “8»n  Francisco’s  Future” 


“  What  city  can  ever  arise  on  the  western 
coa.st  of  North  America  to  rival  her?  Certainly 
none  now  having  even  a  nnclens  of  population 
and  business.  There  is  not  a  point  from  Puget’s 
Sound  to  Cape  St.  Lucas— we  might  say  to 
Panama — which  po.ssesses  the  possibility  of  ever 
becoming  a  rival.  .  .  .  Realejo  and  Panama 

can  neither  be  made  rivals  to  us  by  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  or  all  the  ship-canals  that  have  ever  enter¬ 
ed  the  imagination  of  the  most  speculative,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  tropical  and  unhealthy  position. 
Wliat  results?  Why,  tliat  San  Francisco  must 
be  the  great  entrepot  of  the  immense  ocean, 
whither  most  of  its  countless  keels  will  tend. 
The  time  is  coming,  too,  when  it  will  become  the 
greatest  whaling  port  in  the  world.  With  all  the 
fine  ports  and  great  cities  of  Asia  it  is  to  have  in- 
terconrae,  and  none  other  can  interfere.  Men 
cannot  make  seaptrts.  Heaven  lias  done  tliis  for 
us ;  and  our  beautiful  bay  cannot,  tw  all  the  com¬ 
binations  of  earth,  be  dei-poiled  of  her  position 
and  destiny.  We  have  the  p>pulatioD.  The 
Americanized  Stixon  blood  will  do  it.” 

Here  is  part  of  an  editorial  jubilate  on  the 
sailing  of  four  huge  steamers  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  the  15th  of  March  last : — 

“  Four  ocean-sfeamera,  laden  with  passengers 


says ; — 
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and  treasure !  Three  years  ago,  and  no  steamer 
had  ever  puffed  her  way  up  or  down  our  coast,  or 
on  our  rivers  ;  and  now  we  may  almost  challenge 
any  of  the  Atlantic  cities  to  exhibit  such  a  spec¬ 
tacle  as  we  shall  witness  here  to-morrow.  If  we 
progress  in  steam  navigation  during  the  year  to 
come  as  we  have  for  the  year  past,  we  shall  have 
lines  of  steamers  established  from  San  Francisco 
to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  to  China,  to  our 
whole  northern  and  southern  coasts  direct,  and 
perhaps  to  Liverpool.” 

Now  for  their  views  on  “  Commercial  Su¬ 
premacy  — 

“  In  every  sea  where  England  had  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years  been  supreme,  slic  now  finds 
a  hardy,  bold,  and  shrewd  competitor  in  the  Yan¬ 
kee,  who  brings  his  own  commodities  in  his  own 
ships,  and  ofiers  Uiem  at  a  successful  price  by  the 
side  of  hers.  The  commerce  of  India  aggrandized 
in  turn  the  Venetians,  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
Dutch.  England  took  it  from  them ;  and  will 
soon  be  ready  to  hand  it  over  to  us.  For  here,  on 
the  Pacihe,  coast,  the  Waterloo  of  Trade  is  to  be 
fought.  We  must  beat  our  great  competitor  with 
our  home  products,  and  coin  with  tliose  she  pro¬ 
duces  herself.  If  she  chooses  to  break  down  our 
own  markets  with  too  great  a  supply  of  Iter  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  we  win  use  them  to  undersell  her 
on  her  own  choice  preserves  in  Mexico  and  South 
America.  We  cannot  escape  our  destiny  if  wo 
w  ould.  It  will  be  a  struggle  of  intense  interest ; 
but  of  the  result  there  can  be  no  question.  The 
Yankee,  with  his  clipper  sliips — his  steamers — 
his  enterprise,  his  skill,  his  unceasing  activity — 
will  defeat  his  rival ;  and  after  establishing  a  suc¬ 
cessful  trade  with  all  his  neighbors  on  the  coast,  { 
he  will  then  see  open  before  him  that  great  Orien¬ 
tal  trade  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
proud  conunercial  supremacy  of  Britain.” 

The  news  from  California  (besides  the 
usual  catalogue  of  destructive  fires)  shows 
that  the  country  is  still  in  a  most  disorderly 
state.  The  executive  is  too  weak  for  the 
lawless  bands  with  which  it  has  to  deal ;  and 
the  increase  of  crime  is  attributed  partly  to 
the  influx  of  escaped  convicts  from  our  Aus¬ 
tralian  colonies.  That  the  people  are  horror- 
struck  by  the  frequency  of  robberies  and 
assassinations  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Lynch-law  has  been  established  in  several 
districts.  Among  the  victims  of  this  sum¬ 
mary  jurisprudence,  the  case  of  an  English¬ 
man  has  excited  a  newspaper  controversy — 
it  being  alleged  by  some  (probably  private 
friends,  however)  that  he  would  not  have 
been  so  treated  but  for  the  prejudice  against 
him  as  a  native  of  the  Old  Country.  The 
mines  continue  very  productive ;  but  the  ope¬ 
rations  are  impeded  by  the  Indian  tribes,  who 
have  of  late  taken  every  opportunity  to  mas¬ 
sacre  detached  parties.  Several  bodies  of 
the  State  troops  and  of  volunteers  had  moved 


upon  the  scene  of  these  violences.  Con¬ 
ferences  had  been  opened  with  the  Indians  ; 
but  attacks  were  still  occurring,  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  next  mails  will  bring  bloody 
tidings  from  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  If  the  Californian  volunteers  once 
get  into  warfare,  the  Indians  will  meet  with 
no  mercy  ;  there  will  be  razzias  as  complete 
as  any  made  by  the  “  moving  columns”  of 
Bugeaud  or  Changarnicr.  The  hunters  of 
the  Far  West,  and  indeed  the  whole  frontier- 
men  of  the  States,  care  as  little  for  the  life  of 
a  Redskin  as  for  that  of  a  Buffalo.  And  to 
all  appearance  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  aborigines  of  America  will  have 
vanished,  like  a  heaven-doomed  race,  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  What  a  theme  for 
reflecUon  is  this  annihilation  of  races ! — an 
annihilation  to  which  the  archaeology  of 
almost  every  land  bears  witness.  Over  the 
corpses  of  his  predecessors  the  Anglo-Saxon 
is  now  striding  forward ;  and  the  death-bell 
is  ringing  for  the  old  denizens  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  and  American  w'orlds. 

Not  even  excepting  the  wild,  demorali^g 
life  of  the  gold-seeker,  the  greatest  social 
evil  at  present  afflicting  the  Californians  is 
the  scarcity  of  females.  Those  persons  are 
wrong  who  see  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes  in 
the  United  States  only  an  imitation  of  French 
gallantry.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  this 
scarcity.  For  two  hundred  years  a  tide  of 
emigration,  chiefly  male,  has  been  flowing 
from  Europe  to  America ;  and  in  the  three 
years  1847,  1848,  1849,  an  excess  of  no  less 
than  142,000  men  thus  entered  the  States, 
bringing  in  as  many  extra  competitors  for  the 
hands  of  the  native-born  women.  As  these 
emigrants  spread  themselves  over  the  land, 
the  unmarried  females  among  them  are 
picked  up  before  tliey  have  proceeded  far 
from  the  sea-board ;  and  thus  the  scarcity 
increases  the  farther  westward  we  go ;  and 
the  value  at  which  they  are  estimated  by  the 
men  and  by  themselves  rises,  till,  in  the  Far 
West,  they  attain  a  famine  price — and  there 
we  have  the  paradise  of  women.  The  same 
cause  has  operated  in  the  opposite  way 
among  ourselves.  The  thousands  of  our 
native  youth  who  emigrate,  never  to  return, 
leave  ^hind  a  superfluity  of  the  other  sex. 
And  thus,  as  in  the  time  of  Medea,  if  a 
woman  has  not  wherewithal  to  buy  a  hus¬ 
band — beauty,  fortune,  connections — she 
must  wear  out  her  unsought  affections  in 
an  unvalued  and  perhaps  laborious  life. 
Ultrum  horum  ?* 


*  The  decennial  census  of  the  population  of  Qlos 
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Not  to  mention  weightier  matters  deeply 
influencing  national  morals — if  the  American 
ladies  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  general  sub¬ 
missiveness  \»ervUily  they  call  it)  of  their 
sisters  of  England,  we  think  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  point  out  frailtie.8,  perhaps  less 
amiable,  among  themselves.  Their  freedom 
from  parental  restraint  borders  too  closely  on 
rebellion ;  and  their  greater  self-reliance 
and  absence  of  reserve  exposes  them,  espe¬ 
cially  in  large  cities,  to  dangers*  from  which 
our  women  are  comparatively  exempt.  More¬ 
over  “spoilt  beauties,”  or  non-beauties,  are 
more  common,  in  proportion  to  the  female 
population,  than  with  us ;  and  sought  after, 
courted,  and  indulged  as  they  are,  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  But  it  is  of  material 
importiince  in  the  choice  of  a  wife.  Not 
merely  do  the  rude  and  simple-hearted  trap¬ 
pers  of  the  Far  West  prefer  a  Taos  girl,  or 
other  of  Spanish  stock,  to  the  delicate  and 
over-nice  fair  ones  of  the  States,  but,  as  Mr. 
Johnston  reports,  the  very  Yankees  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  districts  hold  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  opinion.  “  I’ll  go  over  to  Canada  fur  a 
wife,  when  I  marry,”  said  a  young  south- 
shore  farmer  to  his  friend.  “  When  1  come 
home  at  night  she’ll  have  a  nice  blazing  fire 
on,  and  a  clean  kitchen,  and  a  comfortable 
supper  for  me :  but  if  I  marry  a  New-Yorker, 
it’ll  be,  when  I  come  home,  John,  go  down 
to  the  well  for  some  water ;  or,  John,  go  and 
bring  some  logs  to  put  on  the  fire,  to  l>oil  the 
kettle.  No,  no ;  a  Canadian  woman’s  the 
wife  for  me.” 

'Ihis  greater  influence  of  the  female  sex 
will  not  be  without  good  fruits  for  the  hum¬ 
bler  orders  throughout  America,  if  it  bar  out 
one  frightful  abuse  wh'ich  prevails  among  the 
working  classes  in  this  country.  “  It  has 
been  computed  (says  Mr.  Johnston)  that, 
among  those  whose  earnings  are  from  10«. 
to  15«.  weekly,  at  least  one- half  is  spent  by 
the  man  upon  objects  (tobacco,  spirits,  «kc.) 
in  which  the  other  members  of  the  family 
have  no  share.  Among  artizans  earning  from 
20s.  to  30s.  weekly,  it  is  said  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  amount  is  in  many  cases 
thus  selfishly  devoted.”  American  society 

gow,  just  published,  shows  that  the  females  exceed 
the  males  in  that  city  by  more  than  tixtetn  thousand. 
In  Edinburgh,  the  excess  of  females  in  the  Old  Town 
is  71  per  eent;  in  the  New  there  are  actually  154 
women  for  eveir  100  men !  In  Limerick  the  dis¬ 
proportion  is  still  more  extraordinary,  there  being 
only  16,000  men  to  28,000  women,  or  nearly  two 
females  to  each  male.  We  have  taken  these  cases 
at  random ;  but  they  are  important,  as  showing  the 
actual  ratio  in  the  two  great  cities  of  Scotland,  as 
wall  as  in  a  principal  seaport  town  of  Ireland. 


may  consent  to  many  inconveniences,  if  it 
can  save  itself  from  the  spread  among  its 
skilled  laborers  of  such  habits  as  these. 

In  the  face  of  this  dearth  and  high  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  female  sex,  behold  a  strange  con¬ 
trast  springing  up  within  the  Bepublican 
borders.  The  Mormons,  amidst  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  Far  West,  are  reproducing  the 
polygamism  of  the  East.  Nay,  worse — far 
worse;  for  no  man  in  the  world  surpasses 
the  Mussulman  in  the  jealousy  with  which 
he  regards  the  honor  of  his  women,  but  little 
of  such  a  feeling  is  to  be  found  among  the 
promiscuous  hive  of  the  Mormonites.  'Their 
“  exhorters,”  professing  the  most  pious  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  claim 
liberties  which  justified  Luther  in  giving  to 
kindred  sinners  of  old  their  priestly  name  of 
“  fathers.”  Yet  the  sect  is  fast  increasing; 
and  it  is  mortifying  to  learn  that  most  nu¬ 
merous  accessions  are  daily  made  to  it  from 
this  country.  From  Liverpool  alone  the 
known  Mormon  emigrants  have  amounted  to 
about  15,000;  and  they  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  superior  to,  and  better  provided  than, 
the  other  classes  of  emigrants.  “  Under  the 
name  of  Latter-Day  Saints,”  says  Mr.  John¬ 
ston,  “  the  delusions  of  the  system  are  hid¬ 
den  from  the  masses  by  the  emissaries  who 
have  been  despatched  into  various  countries 
to  recruit  their  numbers  among  the  ignorant 
and  devoutly-inclined  lovers  of  novelty. 
Who  can  tell  what  two  centuries  may  do  in 
the  way  of  giving  an  historical  position  to 
this  rising  heresy  ?” 

'Their  practices  excited  uncontrollable  dis¬ 
gust  wherever  they  first  congregated;  and 
even  “  universal  toleration”  could  not  shield 
them  from  its  eOects.  Ohio,  Missouri,  Illi¬ 
nois,  wild  as  they  are,  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them  ;  and  after  various  struggles 
and  combats,  their  chief,  Joe  Smith,  and 
some  of  his  profligate  “  saints,”  were  killed 
“  light  off”  by  the  incensed  populace  of  the 
last-named  State.  'The  rest  then  betook 
themselves  “  right  off;”  and  after  traversing 
the  wide  prairies,  the  deserts  of  the  Far  West, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  finally  pitched 
their  tents  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Ore¬ 
gon.  Here  they  increase  aud  multiply,  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  champaign,  running  north 
and  south  for  hundreds  of  miles,  isolated  by 
sandy  deserts  or  the  briny  lake,  separate 
from  the  elder  States  by  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  from  California  by  the  Sierra  Nevada ; 
and  here  they  are  building  their  Cities  of  the 
Plain.  Their  position — an  entrepbt,  midway 
on  the  overland  route  to  California — must  of 
itself  insure  importance.  Already  they  have 
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a  place  on  the  map,  and  are  striving  after 
higher  honors.  They  form  the  nucleus  of 
the  new  dominion  of  Utah,  this  year  erected 
into  an  independent  territory  of  the  Great  > 
Republic,  “  and  placed  by  the  President  un¬ 
der  the  orders  of  Governor  Young,  Chief  of 
this  Sect.” — {Citnynghame,  p.  134.)  This 
Utah,  all  reporters  agree,  is  likely,  in  the 
Tery  next  session  of  Congress,  to  be  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  State.  “  So 
rapidly  (says  Mr.  Johnston)  has  persecution 
helped  on  this  offspring  of  ignorance,  and 
tended  to  give  a  permanent  establishment, 
and  8  bright  future,  to  a  system  not  simply 
of  pure  invention,  but  of  blasphemous  im¬ 
piety  and  fully  the  most  insane.”  The  strange 
sight  will  soon  be  seen  of  Mormon  deputies 
at  Washington,  shaming  Christendom  with 
their  retinue  of  women.  What  will  the  proud 
fair  of  the  Western  States  say  then  ?  Unless 
the  wild  Missouriahs  remember  their  old 
grudge,  and  intercept  the  polygamous  caval¬ 
cade  by  their  favorite  tar-and-^athers,  there 
is  no  help  for  it.  Each  State  can  make  what 
•ocial  laws  it  chooses,  and  these  laws  must 
be  tolerated  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Union ;  so  that  the  Utah  deputies  may  pa¬ 
rade  their  harem  through  the  streets  of 
Washington,  “none  daring  to  make  them 
afraid and  may  recover  a  runaway  wife  (if 
they  think  it  worth  while),  by  means  of  the 
public  authorities,  in  the  same  way  as  if  she 
were  a  fugitive  slave. 

Mr.  Johnston’s  remarks  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  descendants  of  the  original 
French  settlers  in  Lower  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick,  though  scattered  over  different 
parts  of  his  work,  are  worth  collating,  from 
their  clearness  and  discrimination.  In  lan¬ 
guage,  habits,  feelings,  and  religion,  they  are 
little  changed  since  the  day  when  Wolf  won 
Quebec — except  that,  according  to  all  calm 
witnesses,  time  has  softened  the  animosity  of 
the  vanquished  to  their  conquerors.  Inhab¬ 
iting  a  pre-eminently  healthy  country,  where 
there  is  not  an  ague  even  among  the  forests 
and  marshes,  and  possessed  of  that  cheerful 
insouriaKce  so  favorable  to  the  vital  functions, 
they  marry  early  and  multiply  rapidly.  At 
Kamouraska  Mr.  Johnston  stopped  to  get  a 
fresh  horse  and  carriage,  and  on  starting 
(doubtless  knowing  a  Frenchman’s  foible), 
expressed  to  the  new  coeher  his  admiration  of 
his  pretty  young  wife,  and  inquired  her  age. 
“ One-and-twenty.”  “And  bow  long  have 
you  been  married?”  “Six  years — and  she 
was  a  widow  when  I  married  her.”  Four¬ 
teen  and  6fteen  is  a  common  age  for  the 
marriage  of  females,  and  eighteen  for  males. 
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on  the  shores  of  St.  Lawrence.  And  the 
women  continue  prolific  to  a  comparatively 
advanced  period  of  life.  “  My  driver,”  says 
Mr.  Johnston  in  another  place,  “  was  one  of 
fourteen  children — was  himself  the  father  of 
fourteen,  and  assured  me  that  from  eight  to 
sifteen  was  the  usual  number  of  the  farmers’ 
families.  He  even  named  one  or  two  women 
who  had  brought  their  husbands  five-and- 
twenty,  and  threatened  le  tingt-sixeme  pour 
le  pretre !  [This  alludes  to  the  allotment  of 
a  twenty-sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  to  the  priests.]  I  expressed  my  sur¬ 
prise  at  these  large  families.  “  Oui,  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  said  he  “  vous  avez  raison.  Nous 
sommes  terribles  pour  les  enfants.”  The  re¬ 
sult  is,  there  are  added  to  this  fertile  popu¬ 
lation  four  persons  for  every  one  added  to 
that  of  England. 

In  many  places  the  outward  resemblance 
of  this  people  to  our  poor  Irish  is  very  strik¬ 
ing.  The  broken  panes  in  the  windows  are 
stuffed  with  old  hats,  and  the  tlothes  of  the 
peasantry  often  in  tatters.  The  smart  French 
character  of  not  a  few  modem  bouses,  whit¬ 
ened  over  with  quicklime,  suggests  a  growing 
aversion  to  live  in  the  old  Celtic  filth even 
these  more  inviting  abodes,  however,  are 
within  anything  but  clean  and  comfortable — 
according  to  our  notions ;  and  then,  what  is 
Irish  enough,  the  new  taste  for  this  kind  of 
display  too  often  leads  the  farmer  to  spend 
upon  a  dwelling  what  he  must  raise  by  a 
mortgage  upon  his  acres — in  the  upshot 
losing  both  house  and  land,  and  compelled 
to  begin  the  world  anew  in  a  log-house. 
Though  comparatively  uneducated,  they  are 
ready-witted  ;  and  in  morals,  all  writers  as¬ 
sign  them  a  high  place.  R«ibbery  and  vio¬ 
lence  arc  unknown  among  them — even  theft 
is  almost  unheard  of.  They  are  modest  and 
simple-hearted  ;  and,  owing  probably  to  the 
practice  of  early  marriages,  the  sexual  li¬ 
cense,  too  prevalent  in  France,  is  here  alto¬ 
gether  absent.  They  are  an  easy,  gay,  good- 
natured  race.  They  never  seek  employment 
abroad  so  long  as  they  have  a  barrel  of  flour 
in  the  house  ;  and  when  hired,  they  are  not 
to  be  depended  upon  as  servants.  A  trifle 
will  take  them  away  from  their  work — and 
so  many  church-holidays  interfere  with  it — 
for  they  are  all  zealous  Roman  Catholics — 
that  British  settlers  rarely  retain  them  unless 
when  no  other  kelp$  are  to  be  had,  or  when 
they  are  willing  to  bind  themselves  to  regu¬ 
lar  attendance,  despite  of  their  Saints’  days. 

These  are  not  men  able  to  cope  with  the 
sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  great  battle  of 
life ;  and  wherever  the  two  races  are  inter- 
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mingled,  the  French  go  to  the  wall.  At 
Belled  une,  for  instance,  the  present  settlers 
are  Ayrshire  men,  though  all  this  coast  was 
not  long  since  extensively  occupied  by  the 
French.  These  canny  Scots  have  their  wits 
about  them  wherever  “Johnny  Crapeau  ”  hap¬ 
pens  to  possess  good  or  improvable  land. 
Hi*  thoughtlessness  and  improvidence  give 
them  too  many  opportunities  of  buying  him 
out ;  and  the  habitans  are  fast  retiring  to  the 
interior. 

“  With  all  this,”  says  .Mr.  Johnston,  “  the 
French  are  the  most  cheerful  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  one  cannot  mix  with  them  without  feel¬ 
ing  that  their  easy  contentment  may  possibly  be 
more  productive  of  positive  worldly  happiness 
than  the  restless,  discontented,  striving,  burning 
energy  of  their  neighbors.” 

Mr.  Johnston,  like  most  other  travelers  in 
the  United  States,  was  struck  with  the  grav¬ 
ity  and  decorum  with  which  public  discuss¬ 
ions  are  there  usually  carried  on,  and  the 
complete  apparent  self-possesion  of  the  speak¬ 
ers.  Our  insular  nervousness  is  a  thing 
unknown  to  the  American  republican.  Ac¬ 
knowledging  no  higher  rank  than  his  own, 
and  naturally  thinking  his  own  opinion  the 
right  one,  he  expresses  his  sentiments  with  a 
conBdenl  frankness,  which  among  us  is  only 
the  result  of  long  training.  Partly,  also, 
says  Mr.  Johnston,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  undisciplined  and  uncontrolled  way  in 
which  children  are  brought  up  ;  and  he  gives 
the  following  little  anecdote  in  illustration  : — 

“  A  friend  of  mine  had  a  boy  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  veara  employed  in  hia  office  to  run  mes¬ 
sages.  Tliis  boy  several  times  brought  mo  notes, 
and  while  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  would  walk 
first  to  one  table  and  examine  the  bonks  and  pa¬ 
pers,  then  to  another  and  do  the  same;  and, 
tinally,  to  the  mirror  and  arrange  his  liair  in  the 
coolest  manner  imaginable.  I  was  amused  with 
this  for  one  or  two  visits.  At  last  I  said  to  him 
that  in  my  country  we  did  not  approve  of  little 
errand  boys  taking  ench  liberties  and  showing  so 
much  conceit  when  thev  came  into  a  gentleman’s 
rooms ;  and  I  requested  that  w  hen  he  came  in 
future  he  would  sit  down  quietly  till  I  wrote  an 
answer.  The  boy  was  amazed,  but  was  very 
respectful  ever  after.  His  master  told  me  nothing 
had  ever  mortified  him  so  much,  and  at  the  same 
time  done  him  so  much  good  ;  but,  wlien  I  asked 
why  he  had  never  set  the  boy  right  himself,  he 
gave  me  no  reply.  On  telling  the  matter  to  an 
American  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  however,  she 
asked  me  immediately — ‘  Were  you  not  afraid  to 
speak  to  the  boy  in  that  way  ?  That  boy  may  be 
President  of  the  United  States  yet.’  ‘  And  what 
then  V  ‘  Why,  he  might  do  you  a  great  deal  of 
harm.’  It  was  now  my  turn  to  look  amazed.  It 


is  not  a  persuasion  that  it  is  best  for  the  boy 
which  restrains  reproof,  but  a  fear  that  it  may  be 
worse  for  tlie  reprover.  This  fear  of  one  another, 

I  was  assured  hy  various  persons,  amounts  often 
to  a  species  of  tyranny  throughout  this  Union.” 

This  mode  of  training  the  young  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  social  and  domes¬ 
tic  traits  by  which  the  United  Slates  are 
distinguished  from  our  own  homes,  and  from 
most,  if  not  all,  of  our  colonies.  What 
would  even  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome  have  thought  of  such  a  “  running 
wild  ”  of  children  ?  How  would  Cato  or 
Cicero  have  stood  aghast  at  the  following 
anecdote,  narrated  to  Mr.  Johnston  by  a 
friend  ? — 

“  A  settler  of  many  years  at  Dalhousie,  a  shoe¬ 
maker  by  trade,  had  saved  6001.  in  money,  and 
had  five  or  six  boys  growing  up,  wlten  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  gooff  to  Wisconsin.  Six  months 
after  his  departure,  a  sn>all  vessel  from  Quebec 
entered  the  harbor  of  Dalhousie,  and,  when  even¬ 
ing  came  on,  a  depressed  looking  man  in  shabby 
clothing  landed  and  walked  up  to  my  house.  I 
was  surprised  to  recognise  nty  old  neighbor  the 
shoemaker.  ‘  Von  are  surprised,’  he  said  ;  ’  but 
though  I  was  a  fool  to  go  away,  I  have  had  cour¬ 
age  enough  to  come  back.  Wlicn  I  got  to  Wis¬ 
consin,  my  boys — who  had  been  good  boys  here — 
began  to  neglect  their  work  and  disregard  me.  I 
durst  not  correct  them,  sir,  or  I  should  have  been 
mobbed.  They  soon  learned  this,  and  my  author¬ 
ity  was  gone.  My  heart  was  sore — my  money 
was  molting  away — my  children  were  a  sorrow 
instead  of  a  comfort  to  me,  and  talked  of  starting 
for  tliem.'^clves.  I  sold  off  and  came  down  to 
Canada.  ‘  Now,  my  boys,’  says  I,  ‘  I  have  got  you 
under  the  British  nag  again,  and  we’ll  have  no 
more  rebellion.’  So  I  kept  my  boys  in  hand-- 
but  we  didn’t  get  on — as  we  used  to  do — and  at 
last  I  determined  to  come  back  to  Dalhousie. 
What’s  the  world  to  me,  sir,  if  my  boys  are  to  be 
a  vexation  to  me  7  But  I  haven’t  a  penny  of 
money  J  and  our  clotinng  is  so  scanty  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  bring  them  all  ashore  in  daylight.” 

The  independence  of  behavio.’  •  produced 
by  the  doctrine  of  perfect  individ  ;  1  equality 
shows  itself  sometimes  in  ve.  v  amusing 
ways : — 

*  I  was  told  in  Boston,’ says  Mr  Johnston, 
'  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood,  who,  having 
engag^  a  farm  servant,  found  him  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  all  respects,  except  that  he  invariably 
came  into  the  house,  and  even  into  his  masters 
room,  with  his  hat  on.  ‘John,’  he  said  to  him 
one  dav,  ‘  yon  always  keep  your  hat  on  when  you 
come  into  the  house.’  •  Well,  sir,  haven’t  I  a 
right  to  7’  ‘Yes,  I  suppose  you  have.’  ‘Well, 
if  I  have  a  right  to,  why  shouldn’t  1 7’  This  was 
a  poser.  Alter  a  moment’s  reflection,  he  shrewd 
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ly  askeil,  ‘  Now,  John,  what’ll  yon  take — how 
much  more  wages  will  you  ask — to  take  your  hat 
off  when  you  come  in  ?’  ‘  Well,  that  requires 
consideration,  I  guess.’  ‘  Take  the  thing  into 
consideration,  then,  and  tell  me  to-morrow^  morn¬ 
ing.’  The  morrow  comes.  ‘Well,  John,  have 
you  considered 7’  ‘Well,  sir,  1  guess  it’s  worth 
a  dollar  a  month.’  ‘  Its  settled,  then,  John,  you 
shall  have  another  dollar  a  month  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  retained  a  good  servant,  while  John’s  hat 
was  always  in  his  hand  when  be  entered  the 
house  in  future.  So  works  democracy.  The 
Kentucky  people  cast  in  die  teeth  of  the  B<Jstoni- 
ans  tiuit  they  worship  the  almighty  dollar.  At 
all  events,  even  in  a  democracy,  the  stiffest  has 
his  price,  and  wealth  cannot  be  deprived  of  a 
certain  amount  of  influence.” 

“Traveling  much  in  the  stage-coaches,” 
says  Lord  Carlisle,  “  I  found  it  amusing  to 
sit  by  the  different  coachmen,  who  were 
generally  youths  from  the  Eastern  States, 
pushing  their  way  in  life,  and  full  of  fresh 
and  racy  talk.  One  of  them,  who  probably 
came  from  New  York — where  they  do  not 
like  to  use  the  word  matitr  in  speaking  of 
their  employers,  but  prefer  an  old  Dutch 
name,  boas — said  to  me,  ‘  I  suppose  the 
Queen  is  your  boss  now  ?’  ” 

This  Lecture  is  a  model  of  what  a  discourse 
on  such  a  subject,  delivered  to  a  popular 
assembly,  should  be.  It  is  a  series  of  pictures 
— or  etchings — clear  and  compendious,  of  the 
leading  men  and  leading  places  in  America, 
and  evinces  at  once  delicacy  of  observation 
and  the  gentlest  and  kindest  heart.  From  a 
production  so  widely  circulated  we  must  bor¬ 
row  but  sparingly.  Here  is  a  masterly  sketch 
from  the  rail. 

“  From  Allwny  to  Utica  the  railroad  follows  the 
stream  of  the  Mohawk,  which  recalls  the  name  of 
the  early  Indian  dwellers  in  that  bright  valley, 
still  retaining  its  sw’elliug  outline  of  wood-coverM 
hills,  but  gay  witli  prosperous  villages  and  busy 
cultivation.  I  was  irerhaps  still  more  struck  the 
next  evening,  though  it  was  a  more  level  country, 
where  the  railway  passes  in  tlie  midst  of  the  un¬ 
cleared  or  clearing  forest,  and  suddenly  bursts  out 
of  a  pine  glade  or  cedar  swamp  into  the  heart  of 
some  town,  probably  four,  three,  or  two  years  old, 
with  tall  white  houses,  well-lighted  shops,  billiard- 
rooms,  &.C.;  and  emerging,  as  we  did,  from  the 
dark  shadows  into  the  full  moonlight,  the  wooden 
spires,  domes,  and  porticoes  of  the  infant  cities 
looked  every  bit  as  if  they  had  been  hewn  out  of 
the  marble  quarries  of  Carrara.  I  am  aware  tliat 
it  is  not  the  received  opinion — but  there  is  some- 
tiling  both  in  the  outward  aspect  of  this  region  and 
the  general  stale  of  society  accompanying  it,which 
to  me  seemed  eminently  poetical.  What  can  be 
more  striking  or  stirring,  despite  the  occasional 
rudeness  of  the  forms,  than  all  this  enterprise,  en¬ 
ergy,  and  life,  welling  up  in  the  desert  ?  At  the 


towns  of  Syracuse,  of  Auburn,  and  of  Rochester, 

1  experieiM^  the  sort  of  feeling  which  takes  away 
one’s  breatli ;  the  process  seemed  actually  going 
on  before  one’s  eyes,  and  one  hardly  knows 
whether  to  think  it  as  grand  as  the  Iliad,  or  as 
quaint  as  a  harlequin  farce.” 

Take  tliis  as  a  specimen  of  the  town-pic¬ 
tures. 

“  I  took  up  my  winter  quarters  at  New  York.  1 
thought  this,  the  commercial  and  fashionable, 
though  not  the  political  capital  of  the  Union,  a 
very  brilliant  city.  To  give  the  best  idea  of  it,  1 
should  describe  it  as  something  of  a  fusion  be¬ 
tween  Liverpool  and  Paris— crowded  quays,  long 
perspectives  of  vessels  and  masts,  bustling  street.*!, 
gay  shops,  tall  white  Itouses,  and  a  clear  brilliant 
sky  overhead.  There  is  an  absence  of  solidity  in 
the  general  appearance,  but  in  some  of  the  new 
buildings  they  are  successfully  availingtliemsclves 
of  their  ample  resources  in  white  marble  and  gra¬ 
nite.  At  the  point  of  the  Battery,  where  the  long 
thoroughfare  of  Broadway,  extending  some  miles, 

Bushes  its  green  fringe  into  the  wide  harbor  of 
lew  York,  with  its  glancing  waters  and  graceful 
shipping,  and  the  limner,  long  raking  masts,  wliich 
look  so  different  from  our  own,  and  the  soft  swell¬ 
ing  outline  of  the  receding  shores;  it  has  a  special 
character  and  beauty  of  its  ow  n.  I  spent  about  a 
month  here  very  pleasantly  ;  the  society  appeared 
to  me,  on  the  whole,  to  have  a  less  solid  and  real¬ 
ly  refined  character,  than  that  of  Boston,  but  tlicre 
is  more  of  animation,  gayety,  and  sparkle  in  tlie 
daily  life.  In  point  of  hospitality,  neither  could 
outdo  the  other.” 

The  lapid  growth  of  New  York  and  other 
cities  of  America  is  a  leading  topic  with  all 
travelers ;  and  we  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
so  much  of  this,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget 
what  is  doing  nearer  us.  Our  Transatlantic 
cousins,  justly  proud  and  delighted  with  their 
progress,  and  above  troubling  themselves 
with  investigating  the  causes  of  it,  make  each 
other  believe  that  they  stand  alone  as  an  in¬ 
nately  energetic  people.  Moreover  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  our  emigrants 
know  little  or  nothing  of  their  native  kingdom 
beyond  the  locality  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  up,  and  generally  nothing  more  than 
the  outside  appearance  of  that ;  so  that  when 
they  cross  the  Atlantic  everything  is  as  new 
and  wonderful  to  them  as  London  or  Bir¬ 
mingham  would  be  if  they  bad  been  taken  to 
these  cities  instead,  and  they  very  soon  gra¬ 
tify  all  they  talk  to  by  agreeing  that  what 
they  have  not  seen  does  not  exist,  and  “that 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  this  in  the  Old 
Country.”  To  such  persons  it  is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  that  fifty  physiologists  assert  that 
the  Anglo  Saxon  race  degenerates  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  that  it  cannot  be  aept  up  beyond  its 
natural  region  without  constant  accessions  of 
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new  blood.  They  point  to  New  York  as  a 
fact  worth  a  dozen  theories.  But  the  growth 
of  this  city  proves  nothing  on  the  general 
subject — it  is  a  testimony  to  the  energy  of  its 
actual  inhabitants,  but  nothing  more.  As 
the  Atlantic  port  of  an  interior  country  of 
real  extent  and  vast  promise,  New  York 
as  certainly  attracted  many  native-born 
Americans  to  settle  within  its  bounds  for  the 
purposes  of  traffic ;  but  it  is  from  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  that  its  main  increase  has  been 
drawn.  Every  manufacturing  district  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  every  large  commercial  port,  has 
sent  its  agencies  and  branch  establishments 
with  similar  trading  objects;  so  that,  during 
these  sixty  years.  New  York  may  be  said  to 
have  been  built  up  by  Europe  rather  than  by 
the  exertions  of  America  herself. 

The  progress  in  population  of  Glasgow  and 
New  York,  says  Mr.  Johnston,  is  represented 
by  the  following  decennial  returns ; — 

l!WO-l.  isaa-l.  1S30-1.  1840-1.  1845.  1S60 

CISHOW,  77,0U0  147,043  20-2,4%  %S,I3I  —  aST.Hll 

Pro)Mtkl7. 

New  York,  00,480  123,706  903,007  313.710  371,102  400, OU) 

“  Tliese  numbers  show  Uiaf,  witiiout  any  of  the 
adv.infages  of  an  enormous  transit-trade,  (j!a*igo\v 
has  in  a  remarkable  degree  kept  pace  with  New 
York.  During  the  first  thirty  years  of  ihe  centu¬ 
ry,  New  York  barely  gained  upon  it  the  originat 
diderence  of  17,000  souls.  During  the  last  twenty, 
its  compamtive  progress  has  been  more  rapid. 
But  tlien  lu?o-JiJiks  of  tke  Sew  York  population  are 
foreigners  born,  and  (hey  and  their  families  make 
vp  more  than  half  lh‘>  inhabitants.  Both  cities,  it  is 
true,  have  been  almost  equally  indelged  to  immi¬ 
gration,  but — except  the  low  Irish  who  have  been 
arilted  into  both  cities,  and  who  are  an  incubus 
rather  tlian  an  aid,  and  far  from  being  an  element 
of  progre.ss — Glasgow  is  peopled  wholly  by  na¬ 
tive-born  Scutch.  This  city,  therefore,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  true  testiniony  to  the  enterprise  and 

ferseverance  of  the  jieople  who  inhabit  the  western 
xvwlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  far  more  womlerful, 
as  the  result  of  half  a  century  of  exclusively  home 
exertion,  than  tlie  rapid  rise  of  New  York  i«,  or 
tlmn  that  of  any  other  American  city  in  which  1 
have  been. 

“  Tlie  inland  city  of  Bimnugham  with  its  sub¬ 
urbs  is  not  less  an  illustration  of  native  energy. 
Since  the  lieginning  of  tlie  century  its  progres.s 
has  been  as  follows : — 

ISOl.  1811.  1S3I.  1831.  1841.  1851. 

73,670  85,755  1W,733  146,986  *10  000  3:0,000 

It  does  not  equal  either  Glasgow  or  New  York  in 
size — but  its  growth,  in  the  centre  of  an  inland 
district,  through  the  instrumentality  of  native- 
born  talent  working  upon  native  mineral  produc¬ 
tions,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  physiological  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  inherent  energy  of  the  home-bom  who 
inhabit  it.” 

The  value  of  immigrants  to  America  may 


be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that,  a.ssuming  each 
to  bring  with  him  only  ,£10,  this,  for  the 
200,000  who  yearly  land  at  New  York  alone, 
makes  on  annual  addition  of  two  millions 
sterling  to  the  money  capital  of  the  country. 
Then  a  single  year’s  labor  of  these  200,000 
in  agricultural  operations  upon  new  land, 
must  add  at  least  £6  a-head,  or  another  mil¬ 
lion,  to  the  capital  of  the  new  States ;  while 
the  increased  consumption  of  imported  arti¬ 
cles,  by  the  added  population,  augments  the 
federal  rerenue,  whish  is — and  in  spite  of  our 
preaching  and  practice  vs  ill  continue  to  be — 
derived  from  the  duties  levied  upon  imports. 

It  is  Europe,  therefore,  that  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  the  wondrous  growth  of  the  United 
States — European  capital,  European  hands, 
and  European  energy.  The  revolts,  revolu¬ 
tions,  and  prescriptions  of  the  Continent,  and 
the  bitter  discontents  and  overflowing  popu¬ 
lation  of  these  our  islands,  are  the  life  and 
aggrandizement  of  the  Great  Republic.  New 
emigrants  are  not  mere  additions  to  its  stock 
of  labor  and  capital ;  they  consist  of,  or  at 
least  comprehend,  those  daring  and  resolute, 
if  not  always  prudent  spirits,  who  are  driven 
from  disturbed,  or  who  voluntarily  leave  more 
peaceful  countries.  Thus,  a  stream  of  select 
men  is  constantly  flowing  from  Europe,  by 
whose  audacious  activity  the  filling  up  of  the 
vast  western  continent  is  hurried  forward,  its 
material  resources  developed,  and,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  many  foreign  lives,  the  first  diffi¬ 
culties  of  settling  it  overcome.  “  If  all  the 
native-born  Americans,”  says  Mr.  Johnston, 
“  not  being  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  were  to  sit  down  and  fold  their  hands 
and  go  to  sleep,  the  progress  of  the  country 
would  scarcely  be  a  whit  less  rapid,  so  long 
as  peace  between  America  and  Europe  is 
maintained.”  But  disturb  by  the  signals  of 
war  the  now  undreaded  navigation  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  this  stream  of  brave  hearts  is  ar¬ 
rested.  Thenceforward  the  population,  like 
that  of  European  States,  will  augment  by  a 
natural  increase  of  tamer  men  only.  The  su¬ 
perfluous  mind  of  other  countries,  the  great¬ 
er  force  of  character  which  is  produced  by 
the  breaking  up  of  home  associations,  and  by 
the  excitement  of  a  new  world,  as  well  as  the 
influence  of  its  example  on  the  minds  and 
character  of  the  native-born,  will  all  be  lost. 
The  great  breadth  of  unsettled  land  would 
then,  like  the  forests  and  plains  of  Russia  and 
Poland,  rather  indicate  what  the  country 
might  become,  than  what,  within  any  assign¬ 
able  time  it  is  likely  to  be. 

Another  set  of  facts  is  properly  dwelt  upon 
by  the  same  writer.  Of  all  quarters  of  the 
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Union,  the  New  England  States,  it  is  well 
known,  receive  the  greatest  influx  of  British 
settlers,  and  in  character  and  habits  approach 
most  closely  to  the  old  country  ;  and  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  by  these  restless  New  Englanders  that 
the  political,  religious,  and  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  great  northern  and  western 
States  are  mainly  influenced. 

“  The  emigrants  who  go  out  from  Europe — 
the  raw  bricks  for  the  new  State  buildings — are 
generally  poor,  and  for  the  most  part  indiferently 
educated.  Being  strangers  to  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  to  their  mode  of  working,  and, 
above  alt,  being  occupied  in  establishing  them¬ 
selves,  the  rural  settlers  have  little  leisure  or  in¬ 
clination  to  meddle  with  the  direct  regulation  of 
public  afiitirs  for  some  years  after  they  have  first 
begun  to  hew  their  farms  out  of  the  solitary  wil¬ 
derness.  The  New  Englanders  come  in  to  do 
this.  The  west  is  an  outlet  for  their  superfluous 
lawyers,  their  doctors,  their  ministers  of  various 
persuasions, their  newspaper  editors,  their  bankers, 
their  merchants,  and  their  pedlars.  All  the  pro¬ 
fessions  and  influential  positions  are  filled  up  by 
them.  They  are  the  movers  in  all  the  public  mea¬ 
sures  that  are  taken  in  the  organization  of  State 
governments,  and  the  establishment  of  country 
institutions ;  and  they  occupy  most  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive,  executive,  and  other  official  situations,  by 
means  of  which  the  State  affairs  are  at  first  car¬ 
ried  on.  Thus  the  west  presents  an  inviting  field 
to  the  ambitious  spirits  of  the  east;  and  through 
their  means  the  genius  and  institutions  of  the  New 
England  States  are  transplanted  and  diffused,  and 
determine,  in  a  great  measure,  those  of  the  most 
westerly  portions  of  the  Union.” 

This  paragraph  helps  to  explain  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  of  all  others  most  astonishes 
the  stranger — viz.  the  “  power  of  absorption” 
of  the  American  character.  Suppose  a  skill¬ 
ful  chemist  throwing  five  or  six  different  in¬ 
gredients  into  his  crucible,  and  mingling  and 
crushing  them  until  he  extracts  one  homo¬ 
geneous  essence,  and  we  have  an  apt  image 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  chemistry  which 
is  continually  acting  upon  the  population  of 
the  State.s.  Its  founders  came  from  Eng¬ 
land,  but  ever  since  it  has  been  receiving  re¬ 
cruits  from  almost  every  conntr)'  of  Europe. 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  France,  Germany, 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  nay,  even  distant  and  isolated 
Russia  herself — all  have  sent  out  representa¬ 
tives  as  to  a  congress  of  the  nations.  At 
first  this  agglomeration  proceeded  slowly  and 
by  small  detachments,  but  now  it  annually 
consists  of  whole  armies  of  artisans  and  til¬ 
lers  of  the  ground,  and  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  families. 

“  All  these  foreigners,”  says  M.  Marmier, “carry 


out  with  them  their  particular  predilections  and 
prejudices.  At  first  the  character  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  does  not  charm  them — they  are  disagreeably 
surprised  by  his  habits.  They  resolve  to  keep 
aloof  from  him,  to  live  apart  with  their  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  to  preserve  upon  that  distant  continent 
the  manners  of  their  native  land — and  in  their 
mother  tongue  they  energetically  protest  that  they 
never  will  become  Americans.  Vain  is  the  pro¬ 
ject  !  useless  the  protestation !  The  American 
atmosphere  envelopes  them,  and  by  its  constant 
action  weakens  their  recollections,  dissolves  their 

Erejudices,  decomposes  their  primitive  elements. 

little  by  little,  by  insensible  modifications,  they 
change  their  views  and  mode  of  living,  adopt  the 
usages  and  language  of  the  Americans,  and  end 
by  being  absor^d  in  the  American  nation,  as  are 
the  streamlets  from  the  valleys  in  the  great  rivers 
that  bear  them  onward  to  the  ocean.  Ilow  many 
are  the  honest  Germans,  who,  after  cursing  the 
rudeness  of  American  manners,  and  bitterly  re¬ 
gretting  their  good  kindly  Fatherland,  have  come 
at  last  to  stick  their  hat,  Yankee  fashion,  on  the 
back  of  their  head,  to  stiffen  themselves,  like  the 
Yankee,  in  a  coat  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  to  dis¬ 
dain  all  the  rules  of  European  courtesy,  and  to 
use  no  other  language  but  the  consecrated  dialect 
of  business !” 

This  blending  of  the  nations,  this  assimila¬ 
tion  to  one  standard  of  so  many  different 
human  tribes,  bears  certainly  an  unimpeach¬ 
able  testimony  to  the  energy  of  the  race 
which  thus  superinduces  upon  others  its  own 
characteristics.  Brief  as  our  limits  compel 
us  to  be,  we  cannot  quit  this  most  remarka¬ 
ble  phenomenon  of  American  society  without 
giving  a  few  sentences  of  Lord  Carlisle’s, 
which  contribute  somewhat  more  to  its  eluci¬ 
dation.  Amidst  all  their  vaunted  equality, 
he  says,  “  there  is  a  more  implicit  deference 
to  custom  among  the  Americans,  a  more  pas¬ 
sive  submission  to  what  is  assumed  to  be  the 
public  opinion  of  the  day  or  hour,  than  would 
be  paralleled  in  many  aristocratic  or  even  des¬ 
potic  communities.” 

“  This  quiet  acquiescence  in  the  prevailing  tone, 
this  complete  abnegation  of  individual  sentiment, 
is  naturally  most  perceptible  in  the  domain  of 
politics  ;  but  I  thought  that  it  also  in  no  inconsid¬ 
erable  degree  pervaded  the  social  circle,  biassed 
the  decisions  of  the  judicial  bench,  and  even  in¬ 
fected  the  solemn  teachings  of  the  pulpit.  To 
this  source  may  probably  in  some  measure  be 
traced  the  remarkable  similarity  in  the  manners, 
deportment,  conversation,  and  tone  of  feeling, 
which  has  so  generally  struck  travelers.  Who 
that  has  seen  can  ever  forget  the  slow  and  melan¬ 
choly  silence  of  the  couples  who  walk  arm-in-arm 
to  the  tables  of  the  great  hotel,  or  of  the  unsocial 
groups  who  gather  round  the  greasy  meats  of  the 
'  steamboat,  lap  up  the  five  minutes’  meal,  come 
like  shadows,  so  depart  7  One  of  their  able  pub¬ 
lic  men  made  an  observation  to  me,  which  struck 
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me  as  pungent,  and  perhaps  true — that  it  waa 
probably  the  country  in  which  there  was  less 
misery  and  less  happiness  than  in  any  other  of 
the  world.” 

In  regard  to  the  physiological  conjecture 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  does,  and  ever 
will,  degenerate  in  the  New  World,  all  that 
we  can  gather  from  casual  remarks  in  Mr. 
Johnston’s  book  is  confirmatory  of  the  sup¬ 
position.  Take  even  provinces  which  lie 
nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  us,  and  whose 
climate,  of  all  others,  most  nearly  resembles 
our  own.  A  European  landing  in  Halifax  is 
pleased  to  see  the  fresh  and  blooming  com¬ 
plexions  of  the  females  of  all  classes,  and  we 
may  say  of  almost  all  ages ;  he  will  scarcely 
believe  that  in  stepping  from  England  to 
Nova  Scotia  he  has  reached  a  climate  which 
beai's  heavier  upon  young  looks  and  female 
beauty  than  our  own.  On  this  side  the  At¬ 
lantic  it  is  in  countries  which,  like  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  Holland,  arc  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  rarely  arid  or  dry,  either 
from  excessive  cold  or  excessive  heat,  but 
which,  more  or  less  loaded  with  moisture,  al¬ 
ways  softens  and  expands  the  skin,  that 
health  and  freshness  of  complexion  in  both 
sexes  is  most  conspicuous  and  most  perma¬ 
nent.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  more  or  less 
evident  in  mountainous  districts,  from  the 
fogs  and  rains  which  so  frequently  visit  them ; 
and  it  is  doubtless  to  the  analogous  climate 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  other  parts  of  the  North 
American  coast  lying  within  the  influence  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  that  the  healthy  looks  of 
the  people  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  Yet 
even  here  it  seems  to  be  the  fact  that,  as  a 
general  rule.  British-born  settlers  succeed 
better  than  the  natives.  And  why  ?  “I 
could  not  help  remarking,”  says  Mr.  John¬ 
ston,  “  that,  in  New  Brunswick  as  a  whole, 
the  regularly  settled  inhabitant  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  work  so  hard  as  the  same  classes  do 
at  home.”  “  No  doubt,”  he  says,  when  in 
another  place,  “  there  must  be  some  truth  in 
the  statement”  (which  he  met  with  every¬ 
where)  “  that  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
British  settlers  do  not  display  the  same 
energy  as  their  emigrant  fathers.”  "  Here, 
too,’’ he  adds  in  a  third  district,  “  the  praise 
of  superior  industry  and  perseverance  was 
awarded  to  the  emigrant.  This  opinion  from 
the  mouths  of  natives  is  certainly  very  pro¬ 
voking,  since  I  can  sincerely  say,  after  a  very 
long  tour  in  the  province,  that,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  a  finer  looking  body  of  yeomanry  is  not 
to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
first  provincial- born  generation  shoots  up  tall 


and  handsome  men  and  women,  pleasant  to 
look  upon.  It  may  be  that  the  more  slender 
form  is  inclined  less  to  steady  labor,  and  that 
with  the  bodily  figure  the  habits  and  tempers 
of  the  descendants  of  industrious  settlers 
change  also.  But  when  men  are  subjected 
to  so  many  new  influences  as  they  are  in  this 
new  country,  it  is  very  difiicult  to  specify  or 
distinguish  how  much  of  any  observed  change 
of  habits  is  due  to  each.” 

Agriculture,  according  to  the  Durham  Pro¬ 
fessor — who  should  here  be  on  his  strongest 
ground — is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  in  America. 
The  system  consists  in  exhausting  the  natural 
soil  by  a  scourging  succession  of  grain  crops  ; 
then  deserting  the  farm,  and  going  on  to 
fresh  territories,  which  are  exhausted  and  de¬ 
serted  in  turn.  In  short,  land  is  so  cheap 
that  it  is  more  profitable  to  buy  new  fields 
than  manure  old  ;  so  that  nothing  like  proper 
restorative  culture  is  practised.  According¬ 
ly,  says  he,  the  great  wheat  region  is  ever 
retiring  farther  and  farther  to  the  west; 
while  some  Atlantic  districts,  including  the 
whole  State  of  New  York,  have  become  com¬ 
paratively  used  up,  and  only  suffice  to  sup¬ 
port  their  own  population.  Hence  Mr.  John¬ 
ston  infers  that  there  is  no  probability  of  the 
price  of  British  produce  being  permanently 
depressed  by  the  free  importation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  wheat  or  flour.  ”  My  persuasion  is,  that 
year  by  year  our  Transatlantic  cousins  will 
become  less  and  less  able — except  in  extraor¬ 
dinary  seasons — to  send  larye  supplies  of 
wheat  to  our  island  ports  ;  and  that,  when 
the  freshness  shall  have  been  rubbed  off  their 
new  lands,  they  will  be  unable,  with  their  pre¬ 
sent  knowledge  and  methods,  to  send  wheat  to 
the  British  market  so  cheap  as  the  more  skill¬ 
ful  farmers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.” 
A  declaration  so  fenced  with  irritant  clauses 
we  have  rarely  encountered.  What,  in  truth, 
does  this  proposition  amount  to  ?  It  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  America  sends  large  supplies  of 
wheat  to  our  markets  at  present ;  and  the 
Professor  states  his  opinion,  firstly,  that  it 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  virgin  fresh¬ 
ness  shall  have  been  rubbed  off  its  new  lands, 
but  no  longer.  Now,  when  is  this  likely  to 
be  ?  Not  this  century,  anyhow — and  if  the 
Yankees  manage  to  retain  their  whole  terri¬ 
tory  even  to  the  year  1900,  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  “  go  a-head  slick”  in  the  interval.  Se- 
I  condly  (not  to  mention  the  further  exception 
of  ‘‘extraordinary  seasons,”)  the  Professor 
admits  that  these  large  supplies  of  grain, 
even  at  that  very  remote  and  indefinite  period, 
will  only  cease  if  the  American  farmers  ad¬ 
here  to  their  present  methods — in  other  words. 


no 
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if,  when  everything  else  in  America  is  “going 
a-head,”  agriculture  should  stand  still  for 
half  a  century — an  impossible  supposition. 
Lastly,  how  conld  the  present  mode  of  farm¬ 
ing  bie  adhered  to  after  the  new  lands  are  ex- 
haus'ed,  when  this  system  (depending,  as  it 
does,  on  t!»e  cheapness  of  land,  and  the  de¬ 
sertion  of  old  farms  for  new)  cannot  go  on 
for  one  moment  after  the  new  lands  are 
occupied  1 

Let  us  see  how  the  matter  actually  stands. 
Accepting  as  correct  the  averment  that  the 
State  of  New  York  is  not  at  present  an  ex¬ 
porting  one,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered 
that  this  by  no  means  applies  to  the  Atlantic 
States  generally — as  it  appears  from  one  of 
the  Professor’s  own  footnotes  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Virginia  are  among  the  greatest 
wheat-exporting  districts  of  the  Union. 
Moreover,  as  long  as  New  York  State  sup¬ 
ports  itself  in  grain  (and  our  author,  as  we 
shall  by  and  by  see,  holds  that  it  is  now  at 
its  lowest  point  of  production),  the  whole 
surplus  of  the  interior  States  is  exportable 
without  any  deduction.  What  that  surplus 
is,  and  how  rapidly  it  is  increasing,  may  be 
seen  from  Mr.  Johnston’s  statement,  that  in 
1888  wheaten  flour  was  shipped  at  Buffalo 
for  the  West,  but  that  in  1847  no  less  than 
four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  wheat  and 
flour  reached  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  from 
the  West.  An  increase  of  400,000  tons  in 
nine  years  is  most  astounding ;  but  consider¬ 
ing  the  uparalleled  influx  of  emigrants  from 
Europe  during  the  last  four  years  (double 
that  of  any  former  experience),  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  surplus  must  be  now  in¬ 
creasing  even  still  faster.  The  State  of 
Michigan  alone,  in  1848,  produced  4,740,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  of  which  two  millions  were 
exportable  ;  an  extraordinary  quantity  for  so 
young  a  State,  which  at  that  time  had  only 
one-seventieth  part  of  its  whole  cultivable 
area  under  wheat — the  soil  of  which,  as  Mr. 
Johnston  tells  us,  is  indifferent,  and  its  cli¬ 
mate  humid,  cold,  and  unfavorable  to  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuit.  The  fact  is,  the  power  of 
exporting  large  quantities  of  wheat  implies 
neither  great  natural  productiveness,  nor  per¬ 
manently  rich  land,  in  a  district  which,  from 
a  state  of  nature,  is  banning  to  be  subjected 
to  arable  culture.  I^e  explanation  of  it  is, 
that  nearly  the  whole  population  of  such  dis- 
tricta  is  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  that  wheat  is  the  only  grain  they  pro¬ 
duce  for  which  a  ready  market  can  be  found. 
Let  us  not  be  wilfully  blind.  As  long  as  the 
Eastern  States  continue  simply  self-support¬ 
ing,  the  surplus  of  the  interior,  of  the  new 
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lands  constantly  being  reclaimed,  will  year 
after  year  pour  down  the  river  highways  to 
the  sea;  and  long  before  the  advancing  tide 
of  cultivation  has  reached  the  barrier  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  another  tidal  wavs  of  su¬ 
perior  culture  will  have  rolled  westwards 
over  the  Alleghanies.  The  three  great 
causes  of  the  wretched  system  of  agriculture 
hitherto  practised  in  America  are — cheap¬ 
ness  of  land,  dearness  of  labor,  and  want  of 
capiul ;  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
all  three  will  diminish  together.  The  fact 
that  7  per  cent,  can  now  be  had  by  lending 
money,  while  fanning  usually  yields  only  5, 
will  retard  for  some  time  any  costly  improve¬ 
ments  in  agriculture.  But  such  a  state  of 
things  cannot  long  continue ;  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  exertions  now  everywhere  making, 
both  in  our  Provinces  and  in  the  States,  and 
which  Mr.  Johnston  himself  has  been  soa  bly 
helping  forward,  promise  soon  to  restore  to 
vigor  the  once  highly  productive  soils  of 
North-Eastern  America.  Mark  his  own  ad¬ 
mission,  a  little  further  on  : — “  I  would  not 
be  so  rash  as  to  say  that  the  wheat-produc¬ 
ing  power  of  the  region  east  of  Lake  Erie 
and  South  nf  the  St  Lawrence,  will  never 
be  much  greater  than  it  is  now  ;  I  believe  it 
may  become,  and  1  hope  the  time  may  soon 
arrive  when  more  skill  and  knowledge  shall 
have  forced  it  to  become,  far  more  productive, 
as  a  whole,  than  it  is  now."  The  Professor 
adds  the  formidable  anticipation,  that  there 
we  may  by  and  by  “  And  new  Lothians,  and 
Norfolks,  and  Lincolnshires,  and  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  best  farmers  of  all  these  districts 
— their  very  sons  and  grandsons,  in  fact,  set¬ 
tled  on  American  farms.’’  Our  Professor  is 
a  candid  liberal ;  without  question,  if  the 
present  Free  Trade  work  go  on  much  longer, 
our  farmers,  both  sons  and  fathers,  will  be 
found  anywhere,  everywhere,  but  at  home ! 
If  the  New  York  farmers  grumble  at  being 
supplanted  by  others  of  their  own  country, 
it  is  no  ways  strange  that  ours  should  grum¬ 
ble  at  being  supplanted  by  the  foreigner ; 
and  if  they  tax  Canadian  grain  20  per  cent., 
does  it  not  seem  reasonable  enough  that  we 
should  reciprocate  the  impost  ?  Moreover, 
they  tax  grain-imports  merely  to  keep  farm¬ 
ing  profltable  in  exhausted  districts  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  legislation  of  Great  Britain  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  had  a  far  different  motive.  It  matters 
nothing  to  the  Americans,  as  a  nation,  wheth¬ 
er  they  get  their  bread-stuffs  from  one  part 
of  the  Union  or  another  ;  but  it  is  of  mighty 
importance  to  us  whether  we  raise  our  sup¬ 
plies  at  home,  or  become  dependent  for  our 
staple  food  upon  countries  which  may  any 
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day  become  our  relentless  foes ;  among  others 
the  Union  itself,  and  France* 

Mr.  Johnston’s  account  of  Lowell,  the  well- 
known  manufacturing  city  of  Massachusetts, 
brings  us  to  another  branch  of  the  great  con¬ 
troversy  of  the  day.  This  town  stands  on 
the  beautiful  river  Merrimack,  from  which  it 
derives  the  motive  power  for  its  machinery. 

It  is  a  clean,  spacious,  busy  place,  with  wide 
streets,  abundant  shops,  comforUible  hotels, 
rows  of  neat  lodging-houses  for  the  employ¬ 
ed,  and  fifty  large  mills,  upon  which  the 
whole  population  depends.  Cottons,  plain 
and  printed,  woolen  cloths,  carpets,  and  the 
machinery  necessary  for  the  spinning  and 
weaving  departments,  are  the  principal  man¬ 
ufactures  of  the  town.  Its  rise  has  been 
very  rapid.  In  1828  the  population  was  only 
3500;  in  1850  it  was  estimated  at  25,000. 
When  compared  with  the  fine  produce  of  the 
Gla.sgow  mills,  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
almost  in  its  cradle.  The  cloths  are  coarse 
sheetings,  shirtings,  drillings,  and  printed 
calicoes,  which  are  made  of  low-priced  cot¬ 
ton,  and  are  heavy  to  transport.  Hut  in  this 
department  they  have  no  competitors ;  for 
the  cost  of  the  transport  upon  European 
goods  of  this  kind  forms  so  large  a  percent¬ 
age  of  their  whole  value,  as  to  give  the 
American  manufacturers  the  sole  command 
of  their  own  market  for  these  articles,  and 
even  of  great  part  of  the  South  American 
market  also.  Our  Professor  thus  winds  up 
his  remarks : — 

“The  deduction  which  I  wish  the  reader  to 
draw,  and  which  I  think  he  will  draw  from  this 
comparison,  is,  that  New  England  is  employed 
alroo-t  solely  in  producing  coarse  and  inferior 
goods,  in  which  the  rjuantity  of  raw  material  is 
great,  and  upon  which  the  lalnr  experuled  is  com¬ 
paratively  small.  The  goods  which  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  us  to  produce  are  those  into  the  price 
of  which  labor  enters  to  the  extent  of  from  60  to 
80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost.  Such  goods  Glas¬ 
gow  chiefly  makes,  and  such  goods  Ix>well  does 
not;  and  none  of  the  American  manufacturers 
can  yet  make  them  so  as  to  come  into  successful 
competition  with  British  and  German  products, 
even  in  their  own  protected  markets.  We  have 
not,  therefore,  cause  for  those  gloomy  apprehen¬ 
sions  which  alarmists  delight  to  hold  up  constantly 
before  our  eyes,  as  if  the  honest  and  praiseworthy 
endeavors  of  our  Transatlantic  brethren  were  in¬ 
compatible  almost  with  our  manufacturing  exist¬ 
ence.  Let  them  advance,  as  we  tkouU  wish 
they  might.” 

*  Free-trade  propbeeiee  are  already  at  a  sad  dis- 
coont.  Franee,  almost  the  last  country,  we  were 
assured,  from  which  grain-imports  were  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  now  sends  ns  annually  500,000  quarters  of 
wheat,  and  t,000,000  ewts.  of  flour  t 


Whatever  we  should  wish,  it  is  too  certain¬ 
ly  the  fact  that  not  a  little  of  our"  recent  le- 
^slation  has  been  based  upon  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  hope  and  expectation.  We  have  been 
depreciating  many  other  interests  at  home 
for  the  sake  of  pushing  the  foreign  trade  in 
cotton  manufactures ;  and  it  becomes  us*  to 
examine  whether  we  are  likely  to  achieve  so 
great  success  in  this  design  as  will  compen¬ 
sate  the  acknowledged  misery  which  it  is  oc¬ 
casioning.  What,  then,  is  our  chance  of 
maintaining  (for  extending  is  manifestly  hope¬ 
less)  our  ground  in  the  American  market? 

In  all  the  rougher  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  as 
we  have  seen,  we  arc  totally  supplanted  ; 
not  even  Manchester,  with  its  coarse  fabrics 
for  exportation,  can  enter  into  rivalry  with 
the  produce  of  Lowell  Let  us  consider, 

•  then,  whether  we  can  hope  long  to  hold  our 
supremacy  in  the  finer  fabrics.  The  two 
great  obstacles,  we  are  told,  to  the  States’ 
successfully  competing  with  us  in  these,  are 
"  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  the  expensive 
way  in  which  manufacturing  is  generally  con¬ 
ducted.”  As  to  the  first — not  to  mention 
the  slow  but  certain  fall  in  wages  owing  to 
the  vast  immigrat'ion  and  natural  increase  of 
population — it  must  be  recollected  that  our 
mills  are  driven  by  steam,  those  of  Lowell  by 
water  power — an  economical  advantage 
which  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated,  and 
which  goes  far  to  counterbalance  the  higher 
price  paid  for  human  labor,  if  indeed  it  does 
not  compensate  it  in  full.  In  regard  to  the 
second  obstacle  that  so  cheers  our  Professor 
— we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  very 
obvious  hint,  that  with  the  Americans  this 
manufacture  is  still  very  young.  Two-and- 
twenty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  loom  in 
Lowell ;  and  yet  what  is  the  state  of  matters 
now  ?  Why,  there  are  now  320,000  spindles 
at  work,  and  more  than  350,000  yards  of 
cotton  cloth  made  daily  !  If  such  has  been 
its  progress,  is  it  likely  now  to  stand  still  ? 
Are  the  Yankees  so  diffident  of  their  powers, 
so  slothful  in  temperament,  or  so  careless  of 
gain,  as  to  rest  contented  with  their  (^uickly- 
won  supremacy  in  the  coarser  fabrics,  and 
leave  our  finer  stuffs  in  quiet  possession  of 
their  markets?  The  only  reed  difficulty  in 
economixing  a  process  of  this  kind  is  to  invent 
machinery  that  will  produce  the  same  results 
with  less  attendance  or  in  less  time.  But  in 
the  case  of  Lowell,  this  difficulty  is  more 
imaginary  than  real.  Wt  have  made  such 
inventions,  after  great  labor  and  great  ex¬ 
pense;  they  have  only  to  copy  them.  The 
engineers  that  work  for  Manchester  will  work 
for  them — we  will  oast  what  they  need  in  our 
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foundries,  and  send  it  ont  to  them ;  and 
should  they  want  to  know  still  more,  they 
have  every  opportunity  for  doing  so  at  our 
Great  Exhibition.  • 

Such  are  the  state  and  prospects  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  the  Northern  States. 
But .  the  South  also  has  begun  ;  and  it  is 
rushing  ahead  even  faster  than  the  North, 
and  with  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
water-power,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  Lowell 
a  great  advantage  over  the  steam-mills  of 
Manchester ;  and  the  high  price  of  labor  in 
Massachusetts  is  the  only  real  obstacle  to  its 
competing  even  with  our  finest  fabrics.  The 
South  also  has  its  magnificent  streams  and 
abundant  water-power,  but  it  has  also  cheap 
labor.  It  is  the  black  that  there  works  in  the 
mills — it  is  slave  labor  that  there  comes  into 
competition  with  the  already  down-crushed 
workmen  of  England.  In  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  there  are  already  some  scores  of 
factories — consuming  from  300,000  to  400,- 
000  bales  of  cotton  a  year  ;  and  the  same 
power  which  compels  the  negroes  to  toil  in 
gangs  under  a  burning  sun  will  constrain 
them  to  waste  life  in  hundreds  more  of  such 
factories.  There  is  even  a  double  motive  for 
thus  employing  them — not  merely  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  vast  gain  in  this  manufacture,  but 
because  some  of  the  former  industries  are  ail 
but  quite  unprofitable.  The  tobacco -grounds 
were  yearly  becoming  more  and  more  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  thousands  of  acres  were  annually 
abandoned.  But  the  cotton  manufacture  has 


at  once  relieved  their  embarrassment ;  and 
they  are  now  driving  it  on  with  all  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  men  who  have  just  discovert  a 
golden  mine.  With  operatiret  who  ask  no 
wages — whose  sole  cost  is  keeping  soul  and 
body  together — who  never  dream  of  ttrikes, 
and  who  work  as  obediently  and  mechanic¬ 
ally  as  the  machines  they  superintend,  the 
South  will  soon  make  their  influence  felt  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Even  our  Pro¬ 
fessor  registers,  “  the  prediction  of  many, 
that  the  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern  States 
will  sink  before  them.” 

Leaving  the  Eastern  States  to  look  after 
their  own  dollar,  we  guess  it  is  time  for  Old 
England  to  drop  the  l)eatific  vision  of  spinning 
for  all  the  world.  We  are  receiving  a  smart 
rebuff  in  what  all  our  wise  men  had  pro¬ 
nounced  the  most  promising  market  for  our 
cotton  goods.  Moreover,  with  these  hundreds 
of  mills  both  in  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States,  and  new  ones  yearly  springing  up  on 
the  banks  of  their  noble  rivers,  it  is  plain 
enough  that  ere  long  there  will  be  little  sur¬ 
plus  cotton  to  send  to  us.  This  the  mill-men 
of  Manchester  already  perceive,  and  hence 
the  great  interest  they  now  take  in  India,  and 
the  Commission  sent  out  to  report  on  the 
possibility  of  growing  cotton  there  on  a 
gigantic  scale — with  a  profit.  Add  to  all 
this  the  duty  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent, 
levied  on  our  manufacturers  by  the  States,  and 
we  complete  a  picture  which  merits  the  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  of  our  Ministers — indeed  of 
their  masters. 


From  the  Examiner 

IMAGINARY  CONVERSATIONS. 

NICHOLAS  AND  NESSELRODE. 


Nicholas.  This  Manchester  Examiner  is 
most  audacious. 

Nesselrode.  Willingly  would  I  have  spared 
our  Majesty  the  just  indignation  it  excites : 
ut  your  imperial  commands  were  peremp¬ 
tory  and  explicit,  that  every  word  spoken 
against  your  august  person  and  legitimate 
authority  should  be  laid  before  you. 


Nicholas.  Of  all  the  speeches  I  ever  read, 
this  from  the  doctor  Vaughan,  before  the 
citizens  of  Manchester,  after  what  had  been 
spoken  by  the  insrgent  and  traitor  Messa- 
ros,  is  the  most  intolerable.  Do  you  really 
think  it  will  excite  Lord  Palmerston  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  us  about  the  detention  of  Kossuth  ? 

Nesselrode.  Unlikely  ;  very  unlikely.  Lord 
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PAlmerston  lorrs  strong  measures.  He  has  I 
recently  been  defending  two  unprovoked  | 
and  unnecessary  massacres ;  one  in  Ceylon, 
the  other  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Indian 
sea,  on  botmen  by  a  sudden  metamorphosis 
turned  into  pirates  for  their  headmoney. 
Since  the  Reform  in  Parliament,  the  Ministers 
are  irresponsible.  An  impeachment  might 
have  been  an  impediment  to  the  race-course. 

Nicholeu.  I  wish  they  would  recall  from 
their  embassies  such  men  as  Sir  Edward 
Lyons  and  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  would 
place  them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
they  could  do  me  no  harm. 

Netselrodf.  It  is  quite  unexampled  at  the 
present  day  that  men  of  such  sagacity  and 
such  firmness  should  be  employed  by  either 
party,  Whig  or  Tory.  We  need  care  little 
for  speeches. 

Nicholas.  Perhaps  so.  But  sometimes  a 
red-hot  word,  falling  upon  soft  tinder  and 
smouldering  there  awhile,  is  blown  beyond, 
and  sets  towns  and  palaces  on  fire.  Unaccus¬ 
tomed  as  I  am  to  be  moved  or  concerned  by 
the  dull  thumps  of  Honorable  Gentlemen  in 
the  English  Parliament,  and  very  accustom¬ 
ed  to  be  amused  by  the  sophisms  and  trick¬ 
eries,  evolutions  and  revolutionsf  pliant  an¬ 
tics  and  plianter  oaths  of  the  French  tribune, 
I  perused  with  astonishment  the  vigorous 
oration  of  this  doctor  Vaughan.  I  did  not 
imagine  that  any  Englishman  now  living 
could  exert  such  a  force  of  eloquence.  We 
must  keep  him  out  of  Parliament. 

Neiselrode.  Sire,  no  clergyman  has  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  this  doctor 
had,  he  would  be  booted  down :  his  oppo¬ 
nents  would  imitate  the  crowing  of  cocks, 
the  whistle  of  steam-engines,  and  shout  ques¬ 
tion,  question. 

Nicholas.  No,  no,  no :  the  English  are  de¬ 
corous. 

Nesselrode,  At  dinner;  and  even  after; 
excepting  that  they  speak  to  ladies,  I  am 
told,  in  the  same  language  and  in  the  same 
tone  as  they  speak  to  jockics.  The  lords. 


for  the  most  part,  even  the  young  and  new- 
[  ly-made,  are  better. 

Nicholas.  Never  have  I  seen  more  perfect 
gentlemen  than  among  the  English  nobility. 

Nesselrode.  The  Commons,  your  Majesty 
will  recollect,  are  reformed. 

Nicholas.  Among  these  people,  here  and 
there,  a  hint  is  thrown  out  that  I  am  vulner¬ 
able  at  the  extremities  of  my  dominions.  .  .  . 
Why  do  not  you  say  something  ? 

Nesselrode.  New  acquisitions  are  not  soon 
consolidated  ;  nor  heterogeneous  substances, 
from  their  inequalities  and  asperities,  firmly 
cemented. 

Nicholas.  No  truisms,  if  you  please. 
Nesselrode.  In  a  diversity  of  language  and 
religion  there  is  more  repulsion  than  attrac¬ 
tion. 

Nicholas.  Nesselrode !  Nesselrode !  if  you 
talk  philosophy,  moral  or  physical,  I  shall 
think  you  less  practical, 

Nesselrode.  Usually,  sire,  those  who  talk 
it  let  run  to  waste  what  little  they  have. 
Your  Majesty  has  corrected  many  of  my  er¬ 
rors,  both  by  precept  and  example. 

Nicholas.  Tell  me  now,  in  few  words,  whe¬ 
ther  you  think  my  empire  assailable. 

Nesselrode.  Sire,  your  empire,  I  believe, 
is  larger  than  the  planet  which  shines  above 
us :  I  wish  I  could  persuade  myself  that  it  is 
equally  out  of  harm’s  way.  The  extremities 
both  of  plants  and  animals  are  always  the 
weaker  parts ;  so  is  it  with  dominions  ;  espe¬ 
cially  those  which  are  the  most  extensive. 
May  I  speak  plainly  my  mind,  and  attempt 
a  full  answer  to  your  Majesty’s  inquiry  ? 
Nicholas.  You  may  :  I  desire  it. 
Nesselrode.  And  employ  such  language  as 
a  writer,  more  properly  than  a  courtier  or  a 
minister,  might  use  ? 

Nicholas.  Yes,  yes;  say  on. 

Nesselrode.  Russia,  it  sometimes  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  me,  much  resembles  a  great  lobster 
or  crab,  strong  both  in  the  body  and  claws, 
but  between  the  body  and  claws  there  is  a 
part  easy  to  be  severed  and  broken. 


SixocLAa  Census  Return. — One  of  the  consta¬ 
bulary  enumerators  (who,  in  common  with  all 
others  upon  whose  shoulders  the  taak  of  hlline  the 
census  has  been  laid,  complains  that  they  are  hard¬ 
ly  worked  and  badly  paid)  was  much  amused  the 
other  day  by  the  return  which  a  very  eccentrie  and 
proverbially  social  inhabitant  of  the  village  of 
Whitehouae,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Belfast,  had 
VOL  XXIV.  NO.  L 


made  under  the  column  “  Deaf  and  Dumb.”  The 
household  of  the  statist  conaistB  merely  of  his  wife 
and  himself  and  their  differences  of  opinion  upon 
matters  of  domestic  economy  are  locally  celebrated. 
The  return  (in  the  handwriting  of  the  bead  of  the 
housel  was  this: — “  Husband,  not  deaf — wish  to  the 
Lord  ne  was.  Wife,  not  dumb — wish  ditto  ditto.” 
Belfast  News  Letter. 
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''  From  Blackwood’s  Magaxinc 

PICTURES  FROM  ST.  PETERSBURG.* 


In  enlightened  Germany — so  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Mr.  Jerrmann  in  the  preface  to 
his  portfolio  of  sketches — extraordinary  mis¬ 
conceptions  and  prejudices  exist  with  respect 
to  Russia  and  its  ruler.  Enlightened  Eng¬ 
land,  we  suspect,  is,  in  this  particular,  not 
Tcry  far  ahead  of  its  neighbor.  We  may 
not  be,  as  Mr.  Jerrmann  says  bis  countrymen 
are,  "  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  China  than  with  that  of  a  country 
which  commences  at  our  frontier,”  but  we 
quite  coincide  in  his  opinion,  that  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  recent  publications  professing  to  de¬ 
scribe  Russia  and  the  Russians,  have  dissemi¬ 
nated  or  confirmed  erroneous  views.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  wilful  misrepresentations,  foreign 
writers  have  contemplated  the  social  and  po¬ 
litical  circumstances  and  institutions  of  Rus¬ 
sia  through  foreign  8p)ectacles,  or,  as  Mr. 
Jerrmann  teutonically  expresses  it,  “  with  the 
eyes  of  their  own  nationality.”  This  is  nei¬ 
ther  right  nor  just.  Put  the  same  saddle  on 
every  horse,  says  Sancho,  and  sore  backs 
will  be  plenty.  Many  things  may  be  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  to  a  young  and  semi-civilized 
nation,  that  would  grievously  galling  to  an 
older  and  wiser  one.  “I  praise  in  Russia,”  says 
Mr.  Jerrmann,  “  much  that  I  should  bitterly 
blame  in  Germany.  Persons  who  have 
blamed  those  things  in  Russia,  have  had  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes,' when  forming  their  judgment, 
not  Russia,  but  their  oten  country,  their  na¬ 
tionality,  themselves  in  short.  I  have  done  my 
utmost  to  avoid  this  subjective  manner  of 
viewing  things,  and  have  endeavored,  when 
investigating  whatever  struck  me  as  strange, 
to  make  due  allowance  for  differences  of  cli¬ 
mate  and  civilization,  and  in  the  tempera¬ 
ment  and  character  of  the  people.  As  for 
the  rest,  I  stand  upon  facts,  partly  histori¬ 
cal,  partly  still  existing,  and  therefore  incon¬ 
trovertible.  My  views  may  possibly  be  re¬ 
futed,  but. the  facts  upon  which  they  are 
based  defy  refutation.”  This  is  confidently 

*  Unpolitiseke  Bilder  a%i*  Bt.  Petersburg  :  Bkizzen, 
naeh  ’dim  Leben  peteieknet,  von  Eduard  Jerrmann. 
Berlin,  Allpemeine  Deutsche  VerlaffS-AnstcUt ;  hoo¬ 
doo,  Willkine  and  Norgate.  18S1. 


and  sensibly  spoken.  The  same  tone  per¬ 
vades  the  book  to  which  these  remarks  are 
a  prelude,  and  which  is  characterized  by 
practical  sense,  and,  to  all  appearance,  by 
a  strict  impartiality.  Besides  these  good 
qualities,  it  possesses  others — less  important, 
perhaps,  but  highly  agreeable  to  the  reader, 
which  will  be  apparent  as  we  proceed.  Mr. 
Jerrmann  is  an  actor — so  we  learn  from  his 
seventeenth  chapter,  touching  theatricals  in 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  passed  three  years 
as  member  and  manager  of  the  German  com¬ 
pany.  The  present  volume  is  his  second  ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  literary  capacity.  A  residence 
in  France  suggested  his  first  book.  We 
should  perhaps  take  shame  to  confess  that 
we  never  heard  of  him  either  as  actor  or  au¬ 
thor  until  his  Petersburg  pictures  reached  us  ; 
but  German  theatricals  have  little  interest  in 
England,  and  the  Leipzig  catalogue  is  a  vo¬ 
luminous  work.  We  are  glad  to  have  made 
his  acquaintance,  for  he  is  very  interesting, 
and  we  incline  to  think  him  equally  honest. 
If  he  praises  and  justifies  certain  things  which 
public  opinion  is  wont  to  censure  and  con¬ 
demn,  on  the  other  hand  he  also  freely  ex¬ 
poses  the  rotten  places  in  the  state  of  Russia. 
Although  he  calls  his  book  “  unpolitical,” 
there  will  not  be  wanting  persons  to  tax  him 
with  a  political  bias,  because  the  facts  he  re¬ 
lates,  and  the  deductions  he  makes  from 
them,  tend  upon  the  whole  rather  to  appro¬ 
bation  than  to  blame  of  the  present  order  of 
things  in  Russia.  He  considers  that  country 
to  be  in  a  transition  state,  a  state  of  steady 
but  slow  improvement — the  more  satisfactory 
because  slow.  A  warm  admirer  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas,  he  dissents  from  those  writers 
who  represent  the  Russians  as  a  horde  of 
slaves,  driven  and  ill  treated  by  a  pitiless  ty¬ 
rant  and  taskmaster.  The  great  talents  of  the 
Czar,  his  grasp  of  mind  and  energy  of  pur¬ 
pose,  are  indisputable.  Mr.  Jerrmann  under¬ 
takes  to  show  that  he  has  a  heart  as  well  as 
a  head,  and  that  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  his  people  are  his  great  object  in  lif«k — an 
object  which  he  strives  to  attain  by  gradual 
steps,  making  freedom  wait  upon  civilization, 
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and  not  by  sweeping  and  hasty  measures, 
dignified  with  the  much-prostituted  name  of 
reform.  The  numerous  anecdotes  and  traits 
by  which  Mr.  Jerrmann  illustrates  and  sup¬ 
ports  his  opinions,  are  at  least  as  worthy  of 
attention  and  credit  as  the  exaggerated  tales 
of  oppression  and  cruelty  with  which  many 
writers  on  the  same  subject  have  freely  gar¬ 
nished  their  works.  Of  more  than  one  of  such 
writers  he  exhibits,  upon  the  occasion,  with 
no  sparing  pen,  the  blunders,  hasty  judgment 
and  insufficient  opportunities. 

The  name  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  is  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  Mr.  Jermann’s 
book.  It  heads  his  first  chapter,  and  is  re¬ 
peatedly  to  be  found  in  the  forty-one  that 
follow.  It  were  unjust  to  accuse  him,  on 
this  account,  of  adulation,  or  even  of  excess 
of  gratitude  for  past  favors.  For  how  could 
it  be  otherwise,  in  a  book  treating  of  the 

f)resent  state  of  Russia  ?  The  name  of  Nicho- 
as,  he  justly  says,  is  at  this  day  as  inseparable 
from  that  of  Russia  as  is  the  notion  of  the 
sun  from  that  of  daylight.  This  premised, 
he  enunciates,  in  few  words,  his  profession  of 
faith  as  regards  the  nation  and  its  emperor. 
“  The  rights  of  man,”  he  says,  “  are  trampled 
under  foot  in  Russia!  Who  denies  it  ?  A 
nation,  still  semi-barbarous,  is  subjected  to  a 
semi-barbarous  rule  !  Perfectly  true.  Laws 
unworthy  of  the  name  still  exist  there,  as 
well  ns  classes  of  men  degraded  below  the 
proper  dignity  of  man.  All  this  is  matter  of 
fact ;  but  the  profound  genius  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  who  discerns  all  this,  his  restless  striving 
to  remedy  these  evils,  to  reconcile  these  in¬ 
congruities,  thal  stamps  him  in  my  eyes  not 
only  as  a  great  sovereign,  but  also  as  a  true 
friend  of  the  people.”  Mr.  Jerrmann  then 
instances  some  the  measures  by  which  Nicho¬ 
las  .advances,  slowly  and  prudently,  but  stead¬ 
ily,  the  welfare  and  freedom  of  his  subjects. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  of  these  are  the  in¬ 
creased  facilities  afforded  to  serfs  for  their 
emancipation.  Formerly  the  male  serf’s  sole 
escape  from  bondage  was  by  military  service. 
Once  under  the  colors  he  was  serf  no  longer 
— but  he  was  a  soldier  for  twenty  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  unfitted  by  age  and 
habit  for  any  other  career,  he  for  the  most 
art  clung  to  the  service  till  death  or  the 
ospital  received  him.  The  boon  of  emanci¬ 
pation  was  in  fact  a  mockery,  until  Nicholas 
shortened  the  term  of  service  to  eight  years. 
These  expired,  the  soldier  is  still  a  young 
man,  able  to  begin  the  world  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  found  a  free,  perhaps  a  wealthy 
family.  Other  roads  to  freedom,  more  intri¬ 
cate  in  ap{>earance,  but  equally  sure,  have 


been  opened  to  the  serf  since  the  accession  of 
Nicholas,  and  must  gradually  but  inevitably 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  serfdom,  the  institu¬ 
tion  that  most  widely  separates  Russia  from 
civilization.  These  roads  are  indicated  and 
explained  at  considerable  length  in  Mr.  Jerr- 
mann’s  first  chapter,  which  is  unfavorable  to 
extract  and  condensation,  but  well  worthy 
of  careful  reading  and  consideration.  “  I 
have  not  room,”  he  concludes,  “  here  further 
to  sketch  what  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has 
done,  and  still  is  daily  doing,  for  the  true 
freedom  of  his  subjects ;  but  what  I  have 
here  brought  forward  must  surely  suffice  to 
place  him,  in  the  eyes  of  every  unprejudiced 
person,  in  the  light  of  a  real  lover  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  That  this  care  has  created  a  paradise — 
that  no  highly  criminal  abuse  of  power,  no 
shameful  neglect  prevails  in  the  departments 
of  justice  iuid  police — it  is  hoped  no  reflect¬ 
ing  reader  will  infer  from  this  exposition  of 
facts.  But  the  still-existing  abuses  alter 
nothing  in  my  view  of  the  Emperor’s  char¬ 
acter,  of  his  assiduous  efforts  to  raise  bis  na¬ 
tion  out  of  tlie  deep  slough  in  which  it  still 
is  partly  sunk,  of  his  efficacious  endeavors 
to  elevate  his  people  to  knowledge  and 
use  of  their  rights  os  men — alter  nothing  in 
my  profound  persuasion  that  Czar  Nicholas 
I.  is  the  true  father  of  his  country.” 

As  may  be  inferred  from  its  name,  the  book 
before  us  is  of  a  very  desultory  nature,  and  a 
notice  of  it  must  necessarily  partake  of  the 
same  character.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  sup¬ 
plies  a  most  complete  picture  of  the  Russian 
capital  and  its  inhabitants ;  but  no  great 
pains  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  ordering 
and  arrangement  of  the  chapters.  The  first 
that  tempts  us  to  pause  is  entitled  "  Build¬ 
ings;”  and  we  turn  to  it  not  with  intention 
to  describe  the  architectural  appearance  of 
St.  Petersburg,  but  because  it  contains  a 
pleasing  trait  of  the  master  of  one  of  those 
serfs  to  whose  future  prospects  we  have  just 
referred.  Amongst  the  best  and  richest 
shops  in  St.  Petersburg  are  provision  shops 
— somewhat  resembling  our  Italian  ware¬ 
houses — where  an  immense  variety  of  edibles 
and  potables,  the  choicest  spices  and  most  ex¬ 
pensive  wines,  delic.'icies  of  every  kind,  as 
well  as  butter,  cheese,  and  other  common  ar¬ 
ticles  of  consumption,  are  exposed  for  sale. 
Goods,  to  the  amount  of  many  millions  of 
rubles,  are  heaped  up  in  these  shops,  most 
of  whose  keepers,  themselves  millionaires, 
are  serfs  of  Count  Scheremeliew,  in  whose 
name  the  business  is  carried  on,  since 
Russian  law  no  serf  can  trade.  When  they 
I  began  business,  they  were  aided  by  the 
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coant’s  money  and  credit,  and  in  return  they 
pay  an  annual  poll-tax,  in  like  manner  with 
the  serfs  who  till  the  ground,  and  with  those 
who,  by  their  owner’s  permission,  take  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  towns.  Five  rubles  (four  or  Sve 
shillings)  was  the  yearly  sum  they  paid  when 
they  first  set  up  their  shops.  They  pay  the 
same,  and  no  more — so  Mr.  Jerrmann  assures 
08 — now  that  they  roll  in  wealth,  inhabit 
sumptuous  mansions,  and  drive  in  elegant 
carriages.  “  By  the  Russian  laws  every  fe¬ 
male  serf  is  free  as  soon  as  married  to  a  free 
man ;  on  tfie  other  hand,  marriage  with  a 
serf  entails  serfdom  on  a  free  woman.  On  a 
certain  day  one  of  Count  Schereraetiew’s 
rich  bondsmen  appeared  before  his  lord  to 
petition  for  the  freedom  of  a  son.  The  young 
man  was  in  love  with  a  poor  but  free  maiden, 
who  returned  his  affection,  but  who  would 
not  sacrifice  her  liberty  to  her  love.  The  fa¬ 
ther  offered  eighty  thousand  rubles  as  the 
price  of  his  son’s  happiness.  The  count  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  desired  his  vassal  to  produce  the 
money.  In  an  instant  it  was  paid  over.  Let¬ 
ters  of  emancipation  were  forthwith  drawn 
up,  and  the  count  delivered  them  to  the  de¬ 
lighted  father,  with  the  words,  “you  must 
let  me  be  the  bridesman.”  When  in  this 
capacity  the  count  had  conducted  the  bride 
from  the  altar  to  her  husband’s  house,  and 
had  handed  her,  according  to  Russian  custom, 
upon  a  silver  waiter,  the  first  glass  of  cham¬ 
pagne,  he  presented  to  her,  as  a  bridal  gift, 
a  bouquet  of  fresh  flowers,  skilfully  arranged 
round  a  small  packet  containing  the  eighty 
thousand  rubles.  It  was  his  pride  to  have 
wealthy  men  as  serfs,  but  their  wealth  had 
no  attractions  for  him.”  Such  instances  of 
generosity,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  are  not 
very  common  amongst  Russian  serf-owners ; 
and,  indeed,  Mr.  Jerrmann  intimates  as  much 
in  his  twenty-fourth  chapter,  headed  “  Mas¬ 
ter  and  Slave,”  where  he  exhibits  the  lament¬ 
able  condition  of  those  serfs  whose  spendthrift 
lords,  in  that  frenzied  love  of  extravagance 
and  display  which  is  innate  in  the  higher 
classes  of  Russians,  squeeze  the  very  marrow 
from  the  bones  of  their  miserable  vassals. 

Mr.  Jerrmann  gives  a  most  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  burning  of  the  Winter  Palace  in 
December,  1837.  The  court  were  at  the 
Michael’s  Theatre,  where  the  French  com¬ 
pany  perform,  when  suddenly  an  aide-de- 
camp  entered  the  imperial  box  and  whisper¬ 
ed  to  Prince  Wolkonsky,  one  of  the  ministers 
then  present.  The  prince  gave  him  orders, 
and  conrinued  to  look  quietly  on  at  the  per¬ 
formance.  Half-an-hour  later  the  aide-de- 
camp  returned,  and  this  time  the  Prince 


spoke  to  the  Emperor,  who  rose,  gave  his 
arm  to  his  wife  and  conducted  her  to  her 
carriage.  The  coachman  received  orders  to 
drive  to  the  Anitchkoff  Palace  instead  of  to  the 
Winter  Palace.  The  emperor  mounted  a  horse 
that  was  in  wailing  for  him,  and  galloped  to 
the  Winter  Palace.  There  was  a  terrible  crowd 
nnd  crushing  in  the  streets  ;  half  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  was  on  foot  ;  it  was  as  light  as  day, 
and  flames  were  roaring  up  into  the  sky  ;  the 
Winter  Palace  was  on  tire.  When  the  Empe¬ 
ror  got  there,  the  flames  were  bursting 
through  all  the  windows.  'I'he  massive  walls 
still  stood  firm,  as  did  the  gigantic  statues 
that  surmounted  them,  and  which  passed, 
blackened  but  uninjured,  through  that  terri¬ 
ble  night ;  but  the  whole  interior  of  the 
palace,  with  its  costly  pictures,  furniture,  and 
decorations,  was  evidently  doomeil. 

“  The  Emperor  galloped  round  the  build¬ 
ing  to  look  after  his  sentries.  The  precaution 
was  not  superfluous ;  on  the  western  side 
two  soldiers  were  near  falling  victims  to  the 
fire ;  in  the  general  confusion  those  whose 
duty  it  was  hud  forgotten  to  relieve  them, 
and  there  they  stood,  notwithstanding  the 
terrible  heat,  musket  on  shoulder  and  resign¬ 
ed  to  their  fate.  The  Emperor  relieved  them 
himself,  and  pressed  forward  into  the  palace  ; 
with  a  glance  he  saw  that  the  whole  must 
soon  fall  in,  and  he  hastened  into  the  rooms 
where  the  danger  seemed  greatest,  to  call 
out  the  men  who  were  saving  the  furniture. 
At  his  command  everybody  fled  from  the 
building,  with  the  exception  of  four  workmen 
who  had  received  orders  to  save  an  enormous 
mirror,  and  who  would  not  leave  the  place 
I  without  it.  The  Emperor  drew  his  sword, 
and  with  one  blow  of  the  hilt  shivered  the 
glass.  Scarcely  had  the  last  man  passed  the 
threshold,  when  the  roof  fell  in  with  a  ter¬ 
rible  crash.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  no 
lives  were  in  danger,  Nicholas  hurried  to  the 
Empress  at  the  Anitchkoff  Palace. 

“  The  Empress  had  recovered  from  her 
first  alarm.  She  was  tired,  and  asked,  with 
some  uneasiness,  where  she  was  to  pa.ss  the 
night.  Her  secretary,  the  privy-councillor 
Chambeau,  begged  permission  to  conduct 
her  to  the  sleeping- room  that  had  been  hasti¬ 
ly  prepared  for  her.  There  she  found,  to 
her  great  astonishment,  through  the  delicate 
attention  of  an  attached  servants — her  sleep¬ 
ing  apartment  out  of  the  Winter  Palace,  with 
its  thousand  little  comforts  and  conveniences  ; 
every  thing  in  the  same  place  and  order  as  if 
it  had  remained  untouched  since  she  last 
dressed  herself.  When  the  fire  had  reached 
that  wing  of  the  palace,  (and  it  spread  with 
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tremendous  rapidity,)  Chambeau  hastened  to 
the  boudoir  with  a  dozen  servants  and  mus. 
chika.  “  All  here  belongs  to  the  Empress!*’ 
he  cried  ;  “  not  a  thing  must  be  broken !” 
and  in  aprons,  baskets,  pockets,  were  carried 
away  all  those  thonsand-and-one  nick-nacks 
— clocks,  vases,  boxes,  and  ornaments — with* 
out  which  such  a  boudoir  could  not  be  com¬ 
plete.  Without  the  slightest  injury  they 
were  conveyed  through  the  flames,  and  for 
half  a-league  through  the  heaving  throng 
that  filled  the  streets  ;  and  when  Chambeau 
had  arranged  everything  as  it  was  in  its  for¬ 
mer  place,  the  locality  alone  was  changed  ; 
all  things  seemed  to  stand  where  they  had 
been  left — not  a  ribband  was  crumpled  nor  a 
sheet  of  paper  soiled.  I  doubt  there  being 
many  masters  in  Germany  who  are  so  well 
and  quickly  served.” 

The  next  day  the  Emperor  returned  to 
the  scene  of  destruction.  Within  the  walls 
the  fire  still  raged.  For  some  time  he  gazed 
mournfully  at  the  blackened  remnants  of  one 
of  the  shief  oim.-iments  of  his  capital.  At 
last  he  raised  his  head,  passed  hi-t  hand  over 
his  brow,  and  said,  cheerfully,  “This  day 
year  I  will  sleep  in  my  room  in  the  Winter 
Palace.  Who  undertakes  the  building?” 
For  a  moment  all  recoiled  before  under* 
taking  that  seemed  impossible.  Then  Gen¬ 
eral  Kleinmichael,  an  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Emperor,  stepped  forward  and  said,  “  I  will !” 
“  And  the  building  is  to  be  complete  in  a 
year?”  asked  Nicholas.  “  Yes,  sire.”  “’Tis 
good  !  Now  set  to  work  !’^  An  hour  later 
the  still  burning  ruins  were  being  cleared 
away.  The  fire  was  in  December,  1837  ;  by 
Deceml>er,  1838,  the  palace  was  rebuilt. 
Three  months  afterwards  it  was  occupied  by 
the  court.  Kleinmichael  kept  his  word — 
but  at  a  heavy^  price,  a  price  that  could  be 
paid  only  in  Russia,  for  it  was  at  the  cost  of 
human  life  as  well  as  of  mountains  of  gold. 
Under  the  Empress  Elizabeth  the  palace  had 
taken  eight  years  to  build  ;  Kleinmichael 
completed  it  in  one.  True  it  is,  that  almost 
the  whole  of  the  masonry  resisted  the  fire, 
but  the  whole  of  the  interior  had  to  be  re¬ 
constructed  ;  and  what  a  task  that  was ! 
The  work  went  on  day  and  night ;  there  was 
no  pause  for  meals  ;  the  gangs  of  workmen 
relieved  each  other.  Festivals  were  unheed¬ 
ed  ;  the  seasons  themselves  were  overcome. 
To  accelerate  the  work,  the  building  was 
kept,  the  winter  through,  at  the  excessive 
temperature  of  twenty-four  to  twenty-six 
degrees  Reaumur.  Many  workmen  sank 
under  the  heat,  and  were  carried  out  dead  or 
dying  ;  a  punter,  who  was  decorating  a  ceil¬ 


ing,  fell  from  his  ladder,  struck  with  apo¬ 
plexy.  Neither  money,  health,  nor  life  was 
spared.  The  Emperor,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  conflagration  had  risked  his  own  life  to 
save  the  lives  of  others,  knew  nothing  of  the 
means  employed  to  carry  out  his  will.  “  In 
the  December  of  the  following  year,”  says 
Mr.  Jerrmann,  “and  in  proud  consciousness 
of  his  power,  he  entered  the  resuscitated 
palace  and  rejoiced  over  his  work.  The 
whole  was  constructed  on  the  previous  plan, 
but  with  some  improvements  and  many  em¬ 
bellishments.  With  the  Empress  on  his  arm, 
and  followed  by  his  family,  he  traversed  the 
apartments  of  this  immense  building,  com¬ 
pleted,  in  one  year’s  time,  by  the  labor  of 
thousands  of  men.  He  reached  the  saloon 
of  St.  George,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
of  all,  and  the  royal  family  remained  there 
longer  than  anywhere  else,  examining  the 
costly  gold  mouldings  of  the  ceiling,  the  five 
colossal  bronze  chandeliers,  and  the  beautiful 
relievo  over  the  throne,  which  represents  St. 
George  slaying  the  dragon.  The  Empress 
was  tiVed,  and  would  have  sat  down — Uu 
patr<m-»pirit  of  RuMna  prevented  her  ;  as  yet 
there  was  no  furniture  in  the  hall,  so  she 
leaned  upon  the  Emperor’s  arm  and  walked 
into  the  next  room,  followed  by  the  entire 
retinue.  The  last  of  these  had  scarcely  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  door,  when  a  thundering 
crash  resounded  through  the  palace,  which 
trembled  to  its  very  foundations,  and  the  air 
was  darkened  by  clouds  of  dust.  The  tim¬ 
bers  of  the  ceiling  of  the  saloon  of  St.  George 
had  yielded  to  the  weight  of  the  chandeliers  ; 
and  the  whole  had  fallen  in,  crushing  every¬ 
thing  beneath  its  enormous  mass.  The  sa¬ 
loon,  so  brilliant  a  moment  before,  was  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  splendid  palace  was 
again  partly  destroyed,  but  the  genius  of 
Russia  had  watched  over  her  destiny — the 
imperial  family  were  saved  !” 

Whilst  speaking  of  buildings  pertaining  to 
the  crown,  Mr.  Jertmann  gives  an  account 
of  the  various  imperial  establishments  for 
educational  purposes.  These  include  mili¬ 
tary  and  civil  schools — schools  for  engineers, 
miners,  lawyers,  agriculturists — and  are  un¬ 
der  the  special  protection,  and,  indeed,  under 
the  personal  superintendence,  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  who  takes  the  strongest  interest  in 
and  frequently  visits  them.  His  visits  are  sel¬ 
dom  announced  beforehand.  Sometimes  he 
rises  in  the  middle  of  the  night  from  the  iron 
camp-bed  upon  which  he  invariably  sleeps, 
gets  into  his  one-horse  droschki,  and  makes 
a  solitary  tour  of  inspection  of  the  different 
public  schools.  These  investigations  are  con- 
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dncted  with  true  military  rigor.  “  The  Em¬ 
peror’s  first  glance  on  entering  the  corridor 
IS  at  the  thermometer  ;  and  wo  betide  those 
who  arc  responsible  if  it  does  not  stand  at 
the  prescribed  fourteen  degrees.  Then  he 
visits  all  the  rooms,  to  see  if  there  is  every¬ 
where  light,  and  if  the  ufiicers  on  duty  are 
vigilant.  The  beds  of  the  scholars  are  next 
examined  ;  the  Emperor  pulls  off  the  bed¬ 
clothes,  and,  holding  a  light  in  one  hand, 
with  the  other  he  turns  the  children  from 
side  to  side,  strictly  inrcsligaling  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  the  linen,  and  of  their  persons.”  It 
seems  almost  inconceivable  that  idle  and  ma¬ 
levolent  persons  have  taken  the  Emperor’s 
Doctumal  expeditions  as  foundation  for  the 
wildest  and  most  ridiculous  tales,  which  are 
often  the  subject  of  jest  and  laughter  in  the 
family  circle  of  the  Russian  Court.  In  proof 
that  these  nonsensical  fabrications4inve  reach¬ 
ed  the  ears  of  Nicholas  himself,  Mr.  Jerrmano 
refers  to  his  having  one  day  said  to  Viscount 
de  Custine,  when  showing  him  the  pupils  of 
the  public  schools,  whose  healihy,  happy 
appearance  struck  every  one,  “  Here  are 
some  of  the  youths  of  whom  I  devour  a  few 
every  week;”  and  Count  Oiloff,  who  just 
then  came  up  and  was  presented  to  Custine, 
announced  himself  as  "  the  famous  poisoner.” 

Even  the  smallest  glimpses  of  the  private 
character  and  habits  of  so  remarkable  a  man 
as  Nicholas  of  Russia,  cannot  but  have  their 
interest.  The  chapter  entitled  “The  Impe¬ 
rial  Family,”  comprises  several  pleasing  traits 
of  bonhomie  and  kindly  feeling,  in  the  Em¬ 
peror.  “  He  considers  himself,”  sjiys  Mr. 
Jerrmann,  “  as  the  first  servant  of  the  State, 
and  likes  to  make  those  around  him  observe 
this.  If  a  party  of  pleasure  be  proposed, 
*  he  will  join  it  if  the  service  permits.’  To  a 
favored  but  weary  official,  who  asked  to  re¬ 
tire  on  a  pension,  he  replied,  *  So  lotuj  as  I 
rnrve,  you  also,  I  hope,  will  not  refuse  your 
services  to  your  country.’  The  days  he 
passes  in  his  country  palace  of  Peterhoflf  are 
bis  time  of  relaxation  from  this  '  $ernce’ 
Every  hour  of  them  is  spent  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family.  Invested  with  crown  and 
•ceptre,  he  inspires  respect  and  admiration ; 
— behold  him  in  his  domestic  circle,  and  one 
cannot  help  loving  him.  ...  At  Peterhoff 
I  often  met  the  Emperor  walking  alone  in 
the  park  and  gardens.  There  he  puts  him¬ 
self  at  hU  ease ;  lays  aside  sword,  uniform 
and  epaulets,  and  rambles  about  in  a  surtout 
and  fori^e-cap.  In  his  capital,  where  he  is 
‘  on  service,’  he  never  appears  otherwise  than 
in  uniform  ;  even  in  the  coldest  weather  he 
wears  only  a  cloth  cloak,  like  any  other 


officer.  I  never  saw  him  in  a  fur  coat,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  he  has  one.  In  the  metro¬ 
polis  his  appearance  is  quite  unassuming ;  he 
walks  about  the  Newsky  unattended,  and 
his  presence  is  only  to  be  noticed  by  the  joyful 
movement  of  the  crowd.  None  are  allowed 
to  address  him  ;  and  although  it  were  most 
agreeable  to  him  if  he  could  with  propriety 
be  left  unnoticed,  yet  he  exacts  due  respect 
from  those  by  whom  he  knows  that  he  is  re¬ 
cognized.  He  once  stopped  opposite  to  two 
young  men  belonging  to  one  of  the  imperial 
schools,  who  were  staring  him  in  the  face, 
and  asked  why  they  did  not  salute  him. 
One  of  them  maintained  a  terrified  silence ; 
the  other  plucked  up  courage,  and  replied, 

‘  We  do  not  know  you!’  ‘  No  matter;’  re¬ 
plied  the  Emperor,  ‘  you  see  that  I  wear  a 
general’s  uniform  ;  go,  both  of  you,  to  the 
Winter  Palace,  and  report  yourselves  to  the 
guard  as  under  arrest.  There  you  will  find 
out  who  I  am,  and  will  know  it  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.’  With  throbbing  hearts  the  young 
men  obeyed  orders,  and  augured  little  good 
from  the  unfriendly  reception  of  the  officer 
on  guard.  The  guard  had  their  dinner; 
nobody  heeded  the  prisoners.  Several  hours 
passed,  still  they  were  kept  fasting.  Thev 
had  jus^  received  a  harsh  refused  to  their 
humble  petition  to  be  allowed  to  send  out 
for  a  loaf,  when  one  of  the  imperial  servants 
entered  with  a  dinner  from  the  Emperor’s 
table,  and  a  bottle  of  champagne.  For  that 
day,  he  told  them,  they  were  the  guests  of 
the  Emperor,  who  requested  them  to  drink 
his  healih,  and  not  to  forget  in  future  to 
salute  when  they  met  him,  as  he  could  not 
afford  to  invite  them  to  dinner  every  day.” 
Once  the  Emperor  met  Vemet,  the  French 
comic  actor,  in  the  street,  and  stopped  to 
speak  to  him.  He  had  no  sooner  walked  on 
again  than  the  police  came  up,  and  conveyed 
Vernet  to  the  nearest  guard-house  for  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  Emperor.  Vernet  might  easily 
have  obtained  his  release,  by  sending  a  line 
to  the  director  of  the  theatre,  but  he  delayed 
doing  this  until  the  time  of  performance  ar¬ 
rived,  and  then  took  things  so  leisurely  in  hb 
dressing-room,  that  he  made  the  audience 
wait,  and  was  ill  received.  He  acted  with  more 
spirit  and  humor  than  ever ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  Emperor,  who  had  laughed  exceedingly  at 
his  performance,  and  wished  to  console  his 
favorite  for  his  bad  reception,  went  behind 
the  scenes  between  the  acts,  spoke  to  him  in 
the  most  friendly  manner,  and  asked  if  he 
could  not  do  him  a  pleasure  in  return  for  all 
the  amusement  he  had  afforded  him.  “  Sire,” 
replied  the  actor,  “  the  greatest  favor  you 
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can  do  me  is  never  to  accost  me  again  in  the 
street.”  The  Emperor  looked  astonished ; 
General  Oedenoff,  the  director  of  the  thea¬ 
tre,  (who  had  just  6ned  Vernet  three  hun¬ 
dred  francs  for  being  too  late,)  changed  color. 
Vernet  proceeded  to  relate,  in  humorous 
strain,  his  adventure  with  the  police,  and 
concluded  by  pointing  to  the  General,  and 
saying,  “Sire,  to  complete  my  misfortune, 
I  am  fined  three  hundred  francs.”  The  Em¬ 
peror,  convulsed  with  laughter,  hurried  back 
to  his  box  to  tell  the  story  to  the  Empress, 
and  next  day  Vernet  received  the  receipt  for 
the  fine,  paid  out  of  the  imperial  purse,  and, 
in  bis  Majesty’s  name,  a  costly  diamond-ring 
08  dommages  interets.  This  anecdote  is  one 
of  several  examples  scattered  through  Mr. 
Jerrmann’s  book,  of  the  absurdly  literal  in> 
terpretation  of  the  laws  by  the  Russian  po¬ 
lice.  Like  the  sentinels  who  would  have 
perished  by  fire  under  the  walls  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  Palace,  the  police  of  St.  Petersburg  know 
nothing  but  the  letter  of  the  law.  Terrible 
consequences  have  sometimes  ensued  from 
this  blind  respect  for  routine.  Some  years 
ago  the  performances  of  the  pantomime  com¬ 
pany  of  the  German  Lehman  were  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  Maslinissa,  the  greatest  and 
most  thoroughly  national  festival  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  which  occurs  in  the  last  week  of  the 
Carnival.  There  was  a  perfect  rage  for  these 
pantomimes ;  all  Petersburg  flocked  to  see 
them :  and  although  they  were  repeated 
every  two  hours,  the  temporary  theatre  in 
which  they  were  played,  upon  the  Admiralty 
Square,  was  continually  filled  to  suffocation. 
During  ime  of  the  morning  performances, 
whilst  the  pit  was  in  full  glee  and  uproar  of 
delight,  the  harle<|uin  suddenly  rushed  upon 
the  stage,  and  exclaimed,  “Fire!  soure  (pti 
peut !  The  announcement  was  received  with 
a  genenil  hurst  of  laughter  at  what  was  taken 
for  a  stupid  joke.  The  misapprehension  was 
fatal,  for  it  shortened  the  brief  space  during 
which  escape  was  possible ;  in  a  few  moments 
the  flames  burst  out  from  behiud  the  scenes ; 
the  wooden  building  was  in  a  blaze.  The 
audience,  wild  with  terror,  rushed  to  the 
doors;  unfortunately  these  opened  inivordt, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  frantic  throng  closed 
them  as  effectually  as  iron  b<ini  and  bolts. 
Exit  was  impossible.  Outside,  a  workman, 
who  had  assisted  in  the  building  of  the  thea¬ 
tre,  stepped  forth  from  the  crowd  and  called 
for  an  axe,  declaring  that  he  knew  every 
joint  of  the  boards  and  beams,  and  could 
quickly  open  a  passage  for  the  imprisoned 
audience.  But  the  budschnit  or  policeman 
on  duty  would  not  permit  this  to  be  done  till 


his  superiors  came  to  decide  upon  the  mat* 
ter.  At  last  urgent  necessity  overcame  every 
other  consideration,  the  punctilious  police 
agent  was  pushed  aside,  several  men  seized 
axes,  and  soon  a  large  opening  was  made  in 
the  side  of  the  building.  A  dense  cloud  of 
smoke  made  the  crowd  recoil,  and  when  it 
had  cleared  away  a  horrj^le  spectacle  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  In  closely^kcked  masses,  sat 
men,  women,  and  children,  apparently  still 
gazing  at  the  stage  which  was  a  sheet  of 
name.  Rescue  had  come  too  late  ;  the  sud¬ 
den  smoke,  filling  the  crowded  building,  bad 
stifled  the  entire  audience :  not  one  was 
saved. 

Nothing  that  he  saw  in  Russia  more  strong¬ 
ly  excited  Mr.  Jerrmann’s  indignation  than 
the  gross  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  in  the  department  of  police. 
“Justice  aad  police,”  be  says,  “are  the 
scandal  of  the  Russian  empire.”  Shameful 
corruption  prevails  amongst  officials  of  every 
grade.  The  laws  themselves  be  considers 
uot  only  well  adapted  to  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  people,  but  also  for  the  most 
part  humane — fur  more  so  than  accords  with 
popular  notions  of  Russian  laws.  Justice  is 
cheap.  Stamps  excepted,  a  lawsuit  may  be 
carried  through  and  decided  without  costing 
a  farthing  to  the  parties  concerned — might 
be  so,  at  least,  but  for  the  ingenious  devices 
of  secretaries  and  officials,  who,  under  one 

firetext  or  another,  extract  heavy  bribes  and 
ees  from  pleadeis’  pockets.  And,  when 
judgment  is  obtained,  innumerable  difficulties 
are  put  in  the  way  of  its  execution — difficul¬ 
ties  that  gold  alone  can  remove.  In  police 
matters  the  state  of  things  is  still  worse.  The 
Russian  police  are  extremely  shrewd  and 
active ;  but  so  great  is  their  faculty  of  re¬ 
tention,  that  a  person  who  has  been  robbed 
never  considers  his  ch.ance  of  recovering  his 
property  so  small  as  when  the  police  hare 
detected  the  thief.  So  strong  is  this  feeling, 
that  robberies  would  seldom  be  reported,  did 
not  the  laws,  in  the  interest  of  public  security, 
render  such  report  compulsory.  According 
to  Mr.  Jerrmann’s  account,  (and  the  genera! 
tenor  of  his  book  is  too  favorable  to  Russia 
to  admit  a  suspicion  of  his  exaggerating  the 
darker  shades  of  his  pictures,)  the  police 
are  by  far  the  greatest  robbers  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Accomplices  after  the  crime,  they 
take  the  stolen  goods,  punish  the  thieves,  but 
restore  nothing  to  the  owners.  A  Courland 
nobleman,  Mr.  Von  H.,  lost  some  silver 
spoons,  knives,  and  forks,  stolen  out  of  bis 
plate-chest.  Some  weeks  afterwards  one  of 
his  servants  came  rejoiemg  to  him :  he  bad 
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found  tbe  stolen  goods ;  thejr  were  openly  happened  to  dine  to-day  with  Perowsky,” 
exposed  for  sale  in  a  silversmith’s  shop-win-  said  the  latter,  “  and  I  will  just  mention  this 
dow.  Mr.  H.  went  to  the  window,  recog-  incident  to  him,  as  a  curious  example  of  the 
nized  his  property,  took  a  police  oflBcer  with  facility  with  which  one  recovers  stolen  goods 
him,  and  made  the  silver-smith  show  them  in  St.  Petersburg  when  once  they  are  in 
the  plate.  His  arms  and  initials  were  upon  the  hands  of  the  police.”  The  commissary 
it  ;  the  dealer  admitted  he  had  bought  it  of  aflfected  to  laugh,  but  it  was  with  an  ill  grace, 
a  stranger,  and  offered  to  restore  it  to  its  The  spoons  were  speedily  forthcoming.  Pe- 
rightful  owner,  H.  would  have  taken  rowsky,  whose  name  had  so  talismanic  an 

away  his  property,  but  the  lieutenant  of  effect,  and  with  whom  Mr.  Jerrmann  had  in¬ 
police  forbade  that,  drew  up  a  formal  state-  vented  an  intimacy  for  the  sake  of  his  plate- 
ment  of  the  affair,  and  requested  Mr.  H.,  as  a  chest,  is  the  minister  of  the  home  depart- 
proof  that  the  plate  was  his,  to  send  to  the  ment,  appointed  by  Nicholas  with  the  express 
police  some  other  articles  out  of  the  chest  to  aim  of  checking  the  corruption  prevalent 
which  he  affirmed  it  to  belong.  Mr.  H.  sent  amongst  Russian  officials.  Mr.  Jerrmann  de- 
the  whole  case,  with  its  contents,  to  the  dares  him  admirably  qualified  for  the  hercu- 
police  bureau.  He  never  saw  either  of  them  lean  labor,  but  fears  to  speak  too  confidently 
again.  Mr.  Jerrmann  had  the  story  from  of  his  chances  of  success,  even  if  he  should 
the  victim’s  own  lips,  and  soon  afterwards  escape  the  countless  intrigues  and  cabals  or- 
told  it  to  a  friend,  a  physician  in  St.  Peters-  ganized  against  him  by  the  thousand -headed 
burg,  thinking  he  should  greatly  astonish  him.  monster  he  has  to  combat.  He  has  the 
Astonished  the  physician  certainly  was  ;  not,  support  of  the  Emperor,  however,  and  the 
however,  at  the  rascality  of  the  police,  but  cordial  good  wishes  of  the  people,  who  are 
at  the  simplicity  of  Mr.  H.,  who  ought  to  the  gainers  by  his  zealous  labors.  His  per- 
have  known  them  far  too  well  to  have  sonaT  exertions  are  described  by  Mr.  Jerrmann 
trusted  them  with  his  plate-chest.  The  St.  as  extraordinary  and  unremitting.  “  Dis- 
Petersburg  thieves  are  exceedingly  skillful  guised,  and  with  a  long  false  beard,  he  went 
and  daring.  The  doctor,  too,  had  his  tale  to  about  to  shops  and  stalls,  purchasing  sugar, 
tell.  He  wanted  a  coachman:  one  applied  meat,  and  butter,  and  checking  the  weight  of 
for  the  place  just  as  his  droscbki  happened  his  purchases.  Many  shops  were  closed,  but 
to  be  at  the  door,  and,  by  the  doctor  s  de-  the  housewives  of  St.  Petersburg  rejoiced  at 
sire,  he  drove  up  and  down  the  street,  to  give  the  augmentation  of  weight  and  measure, 
a  specimen  of  his  skill,  which  was  satisfactory.  To  prove  to  the  administration  of  the  police 
The  doctor  called  to  him  to  come  up  stairs,  what  venal  officers  were  to  be  found  in  its 
and  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  man  did  not  ranks,  he  once  sent  for  its  chief,  and  commu- 
appear ;  inquiry  was  made ;  he  had  driven  nicated  to  him  information  he  had  received, 
away  the  horse  and  carriage,  and  was  no-  that  every  night,  in  a  particular  house,  pro- 
where  to  be  found.  The  doctor  made  his  hibited  games  of  chance  were  played.  He 
report  to  the  police,  as  in  duty  bound,  but  at  asked  for  two  of  the  most  trustworthy  officers, 
the  same  time  made  a  formal  declaration  that  and  sent  them  at  night  to  the  house  in  ques- 
he  renounced  all  claim  to  the  stolen  property,  tion.  It  was  surrounded,  and  the  two  agents 
and  declined  taking  it  back  again.  The  pre-  went  up  stairs  to  the  apartment  that  had  been 
caution  was  most  judicious.  He  could  not  indicated  to  them.  There  they  found  a  party 
do  without  a  vehicle,  so  bought  another  the  of  six  or  eight  gentlemen,  seated  at  a  round 
same  day,  and  when  the  police,  six  weeks  af-  table,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  game  at  faro, 
terwards,  brought  him  back  horse  and  dros-  and  with  heaps  of  gold  before  them.  Caught 
chki,  tliey  were  in  so  wretched  a  state,  and  in  fiagranle,  the  disconcerted  gamblers  were 
the  charges  so  enormous,  that  he  was  heartily  about  to  be  conveyed  to  the  guard-house, 
glad  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  decline  receiv-  when  one  of  them  managed  to  make  the  two 
ing  his  property,  or  paying  the  costs.  Mr.  police  tyrants  understand  that  “  icartl," 
Jerrmann  himself  had  some  plate  stolen —  which  they  had  just  been  playing,  was  a 
of  no  great  value,  but  as  a  christening -gift  very  harmless  amusement ;  that  the  pile  of 
to  his  child,  he  was  anxious  to  get  it  back,  gold  upon  the  table  was  no  evidence  against 
The  police  soon  found  it,  but  put  a  thousand  them  ;  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  playing 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving  it  up,  and  this  game — which  was  one  of  skill,  not  of 
the  commissary  to  whom  Mr,  Jerrmann  ap-  chance — for  very  high  sums  ;  and,  to  prove 
plied  almost  laughed  in  his  face  at  the  idea  this  assertion,  he  offered  to  play  a  game  at 
of  its  restitution.  This  time,  however,  the  icarti  with  each  of  the  police  agents,  at  a 
policeman  was  outwitted  by  the  actor,  “  I  thousand  rubles  a  game.  The  agents  ac- 
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cepted  the  ofifer,  as  well  as  the  thousand 
rubles,  took  thenaselves  off,  and  next  morning 
the  chief  of  the  district  reported  to  the 
minister  that  the  visit  to  the  suspected  house 
had  produced  no  other  result  than  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  party  of  gentlemen  harmlessly 
amusing  themselves  with  a  friendly  game  at 
cards.  Perowsky  sent  for  the  two  police 
agents,  heard  their  report  from  their  own 
mouths,  and  then,  turning  to  their  chief,  who 
was  present,  “  Learn,”  he  said,  “  what  de¬ 
pendence  you  can  place  on  the  men  in  whom 
you  conOde,  and  who  should  be  the  guardians 
of  the  public  welfare.”  And,  opening  a  side 
door,  he  disclosed  to  the  astonished  officials 
the  gamblers  of  the  night  before,  sitting 
round  the  same  green  table,  in  the  same 
order,  and  engaged  in  the  same  prohibited 
game. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  hard-bound 
with  ice,  the  winter-traveler  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  is  greeted,  at  its  entrance,  by  the 
merry  songs  of  a  crowd  of  washerwomen, 
pursuing  their  chilly  avocation  through  the 
holes  cut  in  the  iron  covering  of  the  stream. 
There  they  are  the  year  round,  in  the  parch¬ 
ing  summer  (hotter  at  St.  Petersburg  than  in 
many  southern  lands)  as  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  gay  and  light-hearted  at  their  often 
painful  toil.  But  Russian  cheerfulness  strikes 
every  traveler.  Mr.  Jerrmann  particularly 
notices  it.  The  Russian  of  the  lower  class  is 
decidedly  a  singing  animal.  Aided  by  his 
song  and  his  teodAra  (Russian  brandy)  he  gayly 
supports  incredible  hardships  and  fatigues. 
Naturally  lazy,  he  would  gladly  pass  his  life 
singing,  drinking,  and  sleeping.  But,  when 
spurred  by  necessity,  nothing  can  exceed  his 
fortitude  and  powers  of  endurance.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  view  of  the  Russian  cha¬ 
racter,  Mr.  Jerrmann  glides  off  into  a  charac¬ 
teristic  and  clever  sketch  of  a  most  im¬ 
portant  personage  in  the  imperial  house¬ 
hold. 

“  Observe,”  he  says,  “  yonder  stately,  six- 
foot  high,  comfortably  full-bodied  man,  with 
his  round  face  and  still  rounder  beard,  in  the 
kaftan  of  fine  green  cloth,  and  the  square  cap 
of  red  velvet  trimmed  with  fur.  The  man^s 
habitual  mode  of  life  is  the  most  comfortable 
imaginable  ;  the  dolce  far  niente  is  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  only  from  time  to  time  has  he  to 
make  certain  superhuman  exertions.  That  is 
the  Emperor’s  body-coachman.  Off  duty  he 
lives  like  a  lord  of  the  land.  You  probably 
imagine  that  the  coachman’s  natural  residence 
is  the  stable  1  but — to  err  is  human  ! — our 
charioteer  has  never  seen  the  stable  since  he 
received  his  last  appointment.  Whether  the 


carriages  be  in  good  condition,  the  horses  fat 
or  lean,  the  harness  suitable — he  troubles  not 
his  head.  Even  as  a  chamberlain  approaches 
the  Emperor  with  the  words,  ‘  Sire,  the  car¬ 
riage  is  at  the  door  !’  so  does  a  coachman  of 
the  second  class  present  himself  before  the 
great  chief  of  the  stable  department,  and  say 
‘  Alexei  Iwanowitsch,  the  horses  are  put  to  1’ 
Then  the  comely  man  with  the  beard  rises 
from  his  chair,  empties  his  glass,  and  de¬ 
scends  deliberately  into  the  court  yard;  there 
a  groom  offers  him  his  arm,  leaning  upon 
which,  he  gently  attains  the  coach  box,  set¬ 
tles  himself  comfortably,  and  nods.  At  that 
nod  the  reins  arc  handed  to  him,  he  winds 
them  round  his  hands,  stretches  out  both 
arms  straight  before  him,  settles  himself 
firmly  against  the  box — he  neither  can  nor 
will  sit — and,  proud  as  the  Emperor  on  his 
throne,  he  drives  off.  It  might  really  be 
said  that  he  does  his  work  without  moving 
hands  or  feet ;  the  latter  he  hardly  can  move, 
for  he  is  firmly  planted  upon  them,  and  of 
the  motion  of  the  former  you  are  not  aware, 
for  he  guides  the  fiery  horse  with  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  little  finger.  It  is  only  out  of 
affectation  that,  when  he  suddenly  pulls  up, 
he  throws  his  body  backwards,  clasping  both 
arms  to  his  breast,  like  a  person  swimming. 
After  a  half-hour’s  drive,  he  returns  home  ; 
the  Emperor  alights,  and  he  drives  to  the 
courtyard.  A  goom  runs  to  the  horses’  heads, 
another  helps  him  off  the  box,  he  throws  the 
reins  to  a  coachman,  and  walks  away.  His 
day’s  work  is  done.  He  has  driven  the  Em¬ 
peror,  that  is  the  whole  of  his  duty.  For 
that  he  has  officer’s  rank,  several  thousand 
rubles  of  salary,  and  lives  in  clover.  But 
the  medal  has  its  reverse  ;  for  it  may  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  Emperor,  on  getting  into  his 
carriage,  instead  of  bidding  him  drive  to 
Kamina  Ostrow,  gives  the  word  ‘  to  Moscow ;’ 
and,  just  as  he  would  have  driven  seven 
versts,  in  the  one  case,  so  he  drives  726] 
versts  in  the  other,  without  pause  or  refresh¬ 
ment,  without  closing  an  eye  or  leaving  his 
box.  At  certain  distances  along  the  whole 
road,  there  are  little  houses  built  os  baiting 

£  laces  for  the  Emperor  Alexander  ;  but 
licholas  does  not  use  them  ;  he  seldom 
alights  till  he  reaches  Moscow,  and,  the 
changes  of  horses  being  effected  with  light¬ 
ning  swiftness,  the  coachman  hits  hardly  time 
to  toss  off  a  glass  of  wodka.  At  every  post 
a  fresh  postilion  gets  upon  the  box  with  him ; 
but  the  most  the  postilion  is  allowed  to  do 
is  to  urge  on  the  horses ;  the  reins  never 
leave  the  coachman’s  hand,  and  thus  he  ^ts 
over  the  one  hundred  and  four  German  mtlet. 
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standing,  with  oatsretched  arms,  without 
food,  his  attention  unceasingly  upon  the 
strain,  exposed  to  every  possible  varietjr  of 
temperature — on  the  box  of  the  carnage 
with  twenty-four  degrees  of  heat,  and  on  that 
of  the  sledge  with  as  many  of  cold.  It  has 
happened  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Moscow,  he 
was  unable  to  leave  his  box ;  four  men  lifted 
him  off,  he  was  perfectly  stiff,  his  eyes  were 
starting  from  his  head,  he  had  to  be  bled  and 
put  in  a  bath,  before  his  stiffened  limbs  and 
strained  nerves  resumed  life  and  suppleness. 
No  German  could  endure  such  enormous  fa¬ 
tigue  ;  the  Russian  endures  it  with  ease, 
when  he  must,  he  who  would  do  nothing  his 
whole  life  long  if  he  might.” 

A  minute  and  curious  observer,  Mr.  Jerr- 
mann  has  the  faculty  that  would  enable  him 
to  write  interesting  sketches  of  any  country 
in  which  he  were  for  some  time  resident. 
We  will  not  follow  him  to  his  own  particular 
ground — the  stage.  He  devotes  a  long 
chapter  to  the  St.  Petersburg  theatres,  a 
shorter  one  to  “  concerts,”  and  a  third  to 
“  Henrietta  Sontag.”  Towards  the  close  of 
September,  the  St.  Petersburgers  flock  into 
town  from  their  summer  retreats  ;  in  the 
course  of  October  the  court  and  highest  aris¬ 
tocracy  also  return  to  the  capital,  and  then 
begins  the  theatrical  season  The  Emperor 
goes  almost  every  day  to  one  theatre  or  an¬ 
other,  and  especially  to  the  French  theatre. 
This  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  opposite 
the  Michael’s  Palace,  and  was  a  birthday  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  Emperor’s  to  the  grandduchess 
Helena.  Its  exterior  differing  in  no  respect 
from  that  of  the  adjacent  buildings,  she  had 
no  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  theatre  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  her  palace,  until 
the  Emperor  conducted  her  thither  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  first  performance.  It  is  small  com¬ 
pared  to  the  other  theatres,  but  very  com¬ 
fortable,  and  elegantly  simple  in  the  style  of 
its  decoration,  and  is  more  fashionable,  and 
better  attended  than  any  of  the  others  The 
German  company  perform  in  it  on  o/f- nights, 
but  with  much  less  success,  as  Mr.  Jerrmann 
regretfully  acknowledges,  than  their  French 
rivals.  On  the  occasion  of  his  benefit  the 
court  was  present ;  the  theatre,  he  assures 
ns,  was  in  a  better  state  at  that  time  than  it 
had  been  for  years  previously  ;  the  Emperor 
expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  sent  him  civil 
messages  and  a  diamond  ring,  but  he  did  not 
revisit  the  theatre.  The  same  thing  occurred 
when  Emile  Devriant,  an  actor  justly  cele¬ 
brated  in  Germany,  went  to  perform  at  St. 
Petersburg.  He  performed  at  the  palace  of 
Peterhoff — once,  and  no  more.  The  French 


company  performed  there  every  week.  In 
like  manner,  the  Italian  opera  has  completely 
eclipsed  that  of  Germany.  In  the  spring  of 
1842,  General  Gedeonoff  was  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  the  imperial  theatres.  This  was 
the  death-warrant  of  the  German  opera.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  inducted  a 
hrilliant  Italian  company  into  the  spacious 
Canino-Theatro,  the  largest  theatre  in  St. 
Petersburg,  previously  occupied  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  and  German  operas.  To  make  room  for 
the  southern  intruders,  the  Germans  were 
sent  to  Moscow.  They  never  recovered  the 
blow,  nor  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
the  Italians,  after  acting  experimentally  for 
two  years,  were  finally  installed  for  a  per¬ 
manency.  Their  immense  success  endures  to 
the  present  day,  and  Mr.  Jerrmann  predicts 
their  long  and  brilliant  popularity.  The  tri¬ 
umphs  of  some  of  the  great  singers  can  hard¬ 
ly,  he  says,  be  described  with  mere  words. 

“  Only  those  persons  who  have  witnessed  the 
enthusiasm  of  Spanish  and  Italian  audiences 
can  form  an  idea  of  them.  Above  all,  Ru- 
bini,  although  he  then  possessed  but  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  his  voice,  and  the  admirable  Viardot 
Garcia,  were  the  heroes  of  the  day.  The 
first  was  appointed  singer  to  the  imperial 
chamber,  and  Prince  Wonkonsky  himself  was 
present  in  the  Winter  Palace  at  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  his  investiture  with  the  uniform  of 
that  post.  At  his  benefit  a  golden  laurel 
wreath  was  thrown  upon  the  stage,  and  at 
Garcia’s  benefit  such  a  rain  of  flowers  fell 
around  her  that  she  literally  waded  through 
them,  and  they  had  to  be  carried  off  the 
stage  in  great  wash- baskets.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  this  was  in  February,  when  in  St. 
Petersburg  a  rose  cost  twenty  rubles,  and  a 
handsome  garland  or  bouquet  eighty  to  a 
hundred  rubles,  I  shall  not  be  exceeding  the 
truth  if  I  say  that  on  that  day  a  fortune  faded 
on  the  singer’s  bosom.  Could  there  be  a 
more  characteristic  trait  of  the  luxury  and 
extravagance  of  the  Petersburgers?”  The 
uproar  of  applause  lasted  half-an  hour, 
during  which  time  Madame  Viardot  had  to 
appear  at  least  twenty-times  upon  the  stage ; 
and  Mr.  Jerrmann  declares,  from  actual  ob¬ 
servation,  that  at  the  end  of  this  almost  un¬ 
paralleled  theatrical  triumph,  many  of  the 
great  singer’s  frantic  admirers,  who  had 
shouted  lustily  and  sonorously  at  the  fall  of 
the  curtain,  were  unable  to  raise  their  voices 
above  a  whisper.  After  exciting  such  en¬ 
thusiasm  as  this,  no  wonder  that  foreign  mu¬ 
sicians  complain  of  the  apathetic  and  dis¬ 
couraging  coldness  of  English  audiences, 
which  they  attribute  to  the  want  of  a  taste 
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for  music,  whereas  in  reality  there  are  few 
countries  where  good  music  will  obtain  more 
eager  listeners  and  such  high  prices.  St. 
Petersburg,  however,  is  notoriously  the  para¬ 
dise  of  opera  singers.  There  the  Italian 
opera  is  still  a  novelty,  and  lavish  generosity 
to  those  who  minister  to  their  pleasures  is  a 
Russian  characteristic.  In  the  year  1840, 
General  GedeonofT,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Countess  Rossi,  sent  for  Madame  Czecca, 
who  had  formerly  given  instruction  in  sing¬ 
ing  to  that  distinguished  artist,  and  installed 
her  iis  chief  of  the  singing  department  in  the 
great  theatrical  school  at  St.  Petersburg, 
with  a  salary  of  four  thousand  rubles.  For 
St.  Petersburg  this  appeared  very  poor  pay. 
But  it  was  the  least  part  of  the  value  of  the 
appointment.  All  the  wealthy  Russian  aris¬ 
tocracy  desired  to  have  their  daughters 
taught  by  her  who  had  taught  Sontag,  and 
her  lessons  were  sought  at  extravagant  prices. 
Once  she  went  to  tlie  house  of  the  Countess 
Scheremetiew  rather  after  the  appointed 
time,  and  pleaded,  by  way  of  apology,  that 
owing  to  the  very  bad  weather,  she  had  to 
wait  for  a  hackney  coach.  Upon  the  day 
&xed  for  the  next  lesson  an  elegant  carriage 
went  to  fetch  her,  and  when  it  had  taken  her 
home  agfiin,  the  coachman  begged  to  know 
where  he  should  put  it  up.  Two  lines  from 
Countess  Scheremetiew  begged  her  kind  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  “  this  little  present.”  Who 
would  not  give  singing  lessons  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  ?  But  not  every  music  mistress  is  as 
fortunate  as  Madame  Czecca.  She  was  in¬ 
debted  for  her  favorable  reception  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  amiable  ambassadress,  her 
former  pupil,  who  not  only  recommended 
her,  but  sang  at  a  public  concert  for  her  be¬ 
nefit.  “  This  would  have  been  nothing  for 
Mademoiselle  Sontag ;  for  the  Countess  Rossi, 
in  the  midst  of  the  high  Russian  aristocracy, 
and  of  their  haughty  prejudices,  it  was  an 
incredible  deal.  The  concert  was  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  season,  and  its  net  receipts 
were  fourteen  thousand  rubles.”  Mr.  Jerr- 
mann  proceeds  to  sketch  an  interview  that 
occurred  after  this  concert  between  the 
Countess  and  Madame  Czecca,  and  another 
scene  between  Madame  de  Rossi  and  an  Ar¬ 
menian  merchant,  a  passionate  lover  of  music, 
who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Charkow  to 
hear  her  sing.  This,  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  the  Bilder,  has  little  to  do  with  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  Its  chief  object  seems  to  be  to 
prove,  what  has  been  often  hinted,  that  Ma¬ 
dame  Sontag  was  never  quite  consoled  by 
rank  and  high  station  for  the  cessation  of  her 
theatrical  triumphs,  and  that  it  cost  her  less 


than  might  have  been  supposed  to  replace 
for  a  while  the  countess’s  coronet  by  that 
artist’s  wreath,  which  to  her,  almost  from 
infancy,  has  ever  been  a  crown  of  laurel. 

Concerts  in  St.  Petersburg  have  a  short 
but  busy  season.  Throughout  the  whole  win¬ 
ter  a  concert  is  a  thing  almost  unheard  of, 
until  Lent  arrives.  Then  the  theatres  are 
closed,  dancing- music  is  forbidden,  and  con¬ 
certs  are  the  rage.  There  are  often  half-a- 
dozen  in  a  day.  They  begin  at  noon,  and 
last  till  late  at  night.  It  is  nothing  unusual 
for  a  person  to  go  to  two  or  three  in  one 
day.  In  Januar}'  1842  Liszt  visited  St. 
Petersburg,  traveling  more  like  a  prince 
than  a  pianist,  with  two  carriages  and  four, 
secretary,  valet,  cha.sseur,  and  other  attend¬ 
ants.  All  Petersburg  was  up  at  arms. 
Count  Wilhorsky,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
liberal  patrons  of  music  in  the  Russian  capi¬ 
tal,  sent  a  courier  to  meet  him  and  offer  him 
quarters  at  his  hotel.  The  unassuming  mu¬ 
sician  declined,  preferring  solitude  and  se¬ 
clusion.  Apartments  were  engaged  for  him 
at  an  hotel ;  for  three  days  previously  to  his 
arrival,  the  streets  leading  to  it  were  blocka¬ 
ded  by  the  concourse  of  his  admirers.  At 
Inst  he  came,  and  gave  twelve  concerts, 
which  yielded  him  some  twenty  thousand 
rubles  each.  When  he  left  St.  Petersburg, 
his  popularity  was  as  great  as  ever ;  the 
whole  town  raved  in  his  praise.  He  should 
never  have  returned.  The  public  of  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  is  the  most  capricious  in  the  world. 
Doubtless  ignorant  of  this,  or  confident  in 
his  genius,  he  revisited  the  Russian  capital 
the  following  year.  He  played  as  well  as 
the  year  before — if  anything  with  still  great¬ 
er  perfection ;  but,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason,  none  cared  about  him.  As  Mr. 
Jerrmann  expresses  it,  “  ce  n'tloit  qu'un  ar- 
title  de  plat.  But  Russians  are  always  in 
extremes.  Like  their  climate,  they  are  all 
fire  or  all  ice.  The  quality  in  which  they 
(at  least  the  higher  classes)  appear  most 
consistent,  is  their  unbounded  extravagance. 
The  twenty -ruble  roses  showered  upon  Vi- 
ardot  were  but  a  trifling  example  of  this, 
unworthy  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with 
other  instances  scattered  through  the  Sketch¬ 
es.  Some  of  these  instances  are  cited  apro¬ 
pos  of  the  foundling  hospital,  the  most 
magnificent  and  richly  endowed  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  institutions  of  St.  Petersburg.  Amongst 
other  sources  of  revenue,  it  enjoys  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  playing  cards.  The  duty  on  these 
is  very  high  ;  their  consumption  is  enormous, 
and  attributable  partly  to  the  long  winter 
evenings — nearly  nine  months  out  of  the 
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twelve — partly  to  Russian  fondness  for  play, 
but  chiefly  to  luxury  and  waste.  “In  the 
higher  circles,  a  pack  of  cards  serves  but 
for  one  game  of  ombre,  whist,  <kc. ;  and  even 
in  the  better  sort  of  clubs,  new  cards  are 
taken  after  every  third  game.  In  Germany 
such  evtravagance  would  astonish  ;  it  gives 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  luxury  prevailing  in 
Russia — although  this  is  but  a  pale  shadow 
of  that  which  formerly  reigned.  About 
eight  years  ago  the  charming  Countess  Wor- 
onzow  Daschkow  took  into  her  head  to  give 
a  grand  fete  in  the  old  French  style.  For 
that  evening  the  whole  house  and  its  appur¬ 
tenances  were  transformed,  by  the  magic  of 
her  command,  into  a  mansion  of  Louis 
XlV.’s  time ;  corridors,  staircases,  saloons, 
boudoirs,  all  wore  the  character  of  that 
period ;  walls  and  ceilings,  floors  and  win¬ 
dows,  the  furniture,  the  services,  even  the 
liveries  of  the  laced  footmen,  with  their  long 
powdered  perukes — all  was  rococo.  The 
entertainment  lasted  four  hours,  cost  many 
hundred  thousand  rubles,  and  early  the 
next  morning  everything  was  destroyed  and 
tom  down,  in  order  to  restore  the  house  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  its  former  condition. 
The  houses  of  all  persons  of  quality  are 
annually  thoroughly  new-furnished,  that  they 
may  not  be  a  single  season  behind  the  latest 
Paris  fashions  ;  and  yet  what  is  all  this  com¬ 
pared  to  the  mad  prodigality  of  an  earlier 
period  ?  Previously  to  the  accession  of 
Alexander,  a  highborn  Russian  would  have 
thought  it  a  profanation  of  hospitality  to  use 
the  same  service  for  two  feasts.  The  guests 
gone,  the  servants  took  everything  that  had 
been  used  at  the  repast — bottles,  glasses, 
covers,  plates,  candlesticks,  linen — the  whole 
furniture  of  the  table,  in  short — and  tossed 
it  all  out  upon  the  heads  of  the  rejoicing 
mob  assembled  in  the  street  below.  What 
would  now  be  deemed  madness,  was  then 
good  taste.”  Under  the  heading,  “  A  mer¬ 
chant  of  the  first  gild,  and  a  spendthrift  of 
the  first  magnitude,”  Mr.  Jerrmann  gives  an 
account  of  old  Jacobleff,  considered  the 
wealthiest  man  in  Russia,  after  Prince  Demi- 
doff,  and  of  his  extravagant  son  and  heir, 
Jacobleif  the  younger.  Imbued  with  the 
true  mercantile  spirit,  old  Jacobleff  would 
rather  give  away  thousands  than  abate  a 
farthing  of  his  rights.  When  the  Winter 
Palace  was  burned,  the  new  building  was  to 
be  covered  with  iron  plates,  and  General 
Kleinmichael  invited  tenders  for  the  metal. 
Jacobleff  sent  in  bis ;  he  was  told  in  reply 
that  another  person  offered  to  supply  the 
iron  a  kopeck  a  pound  cheaper,  but  that  if 


he  would  supply  it  at  the  same  price,  the 
general  would  recommend  the  Emperor  to 
give  him  the  preference.  The  contract  was 
for  a  sum  of  several  hundred  thousand  ru¬ 
bles,  and  worth  bargaining  for ;  Jacobleff, 
however,  told  the  general  that  he  did  not 
drive  bargains  with  his  sovereign ;  that  he 
could  not  give  up  the  kopeck,  but  that  if 
his  Majesty  would  graciously  honor  him  by 
accepting  the  roof  of  the  palace  as  a  present, 
it  would  be  his  pride  to  supply  it  as  solid 
and  as  beautiful  as  possible.  The  old  mer¬ 
chant  got  the  contract,  without  abatement. 
Another  time  the  Emperor  was  informed 
that  Jacoblefl  ’s  only  son,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
guards,  and  a  most  unparalleled  scapegrace, 
had  gambled  away  at  skittles,  in  a  single 
afternoon,  one  million  rubles  banco.  Indig¬ 
nant  at  such  scandalous  prodigality,  the 
Emperor  ordered  the  young  man’s  name  to 
be  struck  out  of  the  army  list.  Feeling 
sorry  for  the  father,  he  sent  an  aide-de-camp 
to  break  the  news  to  him  tenderly,  and  to 
assure  him  of  his  imperial  favor.  The  aide- 
de-camp  found  him  working  in  his  room,  and, 
after  acquitting  himself  of  his  commission, 
handed  him  his  son’s  dismissal.  The  old 
man  sank  back  in  his  arm-chair  as  if  stunned. 
At  last  he  recovered  himself,  and,  trembling 
with  the  sweat  of  anxiety  upon  his  face,  he 
stammered  out  the  words,  “  In  God’s  name ! 
what  crime  has  he  committed  ?”  The  officer 
told  him  of  the  lost  million.  Jacobleff  drew 
a  deep  breath,  wiped  his  brow,  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  said  in  a  firm  tone,  but  evi¬ 
dently  deeply  wounded,  “  Thank  heaven  that 
it  is  only  that !  I  thought  he  had  done 
something  terrible  !  I  cannot  but  feel  hurt 
that  for  such  a  trifle  my  son  should  be  so 
severely  punished  !  Even  this  long-suffering 
father,  however,  was  at  last  wearied  by  his 
son’s  extravagance,  and  refused  to  discharge 
any  fresh  debts  of  his  contracting ;  but 
young  Jacobleff ’s  signature  continued  to  be 
current  paper  on  the  Petersburg  exchange 
and  found  ready  discounters  at  forty  or  fifty 
per  cent.,  on  the  chance  of  bis  outliving  bis 
father. 

This  notice  of  Mr.  Jerrmann’s  very  pleasant 
book  cannot  be  better  concluded  than  by  a 
glance  at  its  tenth  chapter,  bearing  the  ap¬ 
propriate  title  of  “  Cnriosa,"  and  consisting 
of  a  medley  of  facts,  anecdotes,  and  tradi¬ 
tions.  After  visiting  three  palaces,  and  dis¬ 
missing  them  with  brief  notice,  he  enters  an 
unpretending  little  house  which  Russian  ven¬ 
eration  for  a  great  sovereign  has  covered 
with  a  wooden  casket,  to  protect  it  from  de¬ 
cay.  There  dwelt  Peter  the  Great,  when 
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superintending  the  building  of  his  capital. 
His  chamber  is  scrupulously  preserved  in  the 
same  state  as  during  his  life.  There  are  his 
bedstead,  some  of  bis  tools,  his  iron  ruler, 
his  writing  materials,  and  some  fragments  of 
his  clothing.  Everything  that  belonged  to 
him  is  held  sacred  by  his  descendants,  in 
grateful  memory  of  the  benefits  he  conferred 
on  his  country.  His  room  has  been  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  chapel.  At  an  altar,  whose  plain¬ 
ness  accords  with  the  simplicity  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  two  masses  are  daily  said.  An  old 
inn  is  shown  in  the  neighborhood,  built  upon 
the  same  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  little 
tavern  in  which  Peter  and  Menzikoff  drank 
the  Dutch  ambassador  under  the  table. 
Hard  by  stands  a  monument  of  Peter’s  en¬ 
ergy  and  skill ;  the  citadel,  buik  of  granite, 
after  a  plan  of  his  drawing.  In  the  church 
pertaining  to  it  are  preserved  the  banners 
and  keys  of  conquered  towns ;  those  of  War¬ 
saw,  Oczakoff,  Ismael,  and  Derbent,  taking 
the  first  places  ;  and  there  are  also  kept  the 
bread  and  salt  which  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Warsaw  presented,  with  the  city  keys,  to 
Suwarrow,  in  token  of  the  entire  subjection 
of  Poland.  In  a  casemate  of  the  fortress, 
converted  into  a  state  prison.  Prince  Alexis, 
son  of  Peter  I.,  ended  his  days,  after  his  con¬ 
demnation  as  a  rebel.  And  there,  in  1771, 
perished  the  Princess  Tarakanoff,  and  all  the 
other  state  prisoners  there  confined,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  overflow  of  the  Neva.  “  Since 
those  days  the  state  of  morals  in  Russia  has 
greatly  improved,  even  amongst  the  very 
lowest  classes,  and  manners  and  habits  have 
become  milder  and  more  humane.  In  the 
year  1776,  out  of  4,369  deaths  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  113  persons  were  found  dead — mur¬ 
dered,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  What  a 
difference  between  then  and  now  !  Modern 
writers  certainly  warn  us  of  the  insecurity  of 
the  streets  in  the  long  winter  evenings ;  even 
Kohl,  who  wrote  only  eleven  years  ago  about 
St.  Petersburg,  sees  a  caudidate  for  the  cem¬ 
etery  in  every  sledge  that  crosses  the  Neva 
after  nightfall ;  but  such  expressions  are  the 
mere  results  of  preconceived  notions  or  exag¬ 
gerated  apprehensions.  It  has  happened  to 
me  to  return  home  from  Wassilije-Ostrow  at 
every  hour  of  the  night,  and  in  every  season 
of  the  year,  and  I  never  found  cause  for  the 
least  uneasiness.”  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Jerr- 
mann  thinks,  is  nearly  or  quite  as  safe  of 
nights  as  Berlin  itself.  Of  the  corpses  occa¬ 
sionally  found  in  the  streets  of  the  former 
capital,  many  are  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
the  result  of  violence,  when  in  reality  drunk¬ 
enness  was  the  cause  of  the  deaths^  A  nap 


in  the  streets  on  a  December  night  is  inevi¬ 
tably  fatal,  in  a  climate  where  sentries,  en¬ 
veloped  in  thick  furs,  and  relieved  every 
hour,  sometimes  die  upon  their  posts,  as 
happens  nearly  every  winter  at  Kronstadt. 
Occasionally,  too,  a  loiterer  may  be  attacked 
by  wolves,  although  Mr.  Jerrmann  protests 
against  those  highly -colored  descriptions  of 
Mr.  Kohl’s,  “  according  to  which  one  might 
be  led  to  suppose  that  in  every  summer¬ 
house  round  St.  Petersburg  the  bears  and 
wolves  run  about  as  plentifully  as  puppies 
and  poodles  in  German  country  places.  All 
this  belongs  to  the  class  of  exceptions — nay, 
so  great  is  the  scarcity  of  wolves  at  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  that  when  the  court  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  to  pleasure  a  foreign  prince,  got  up  a 
wolf-hunt,  the  witty  prince,  when  the  chase 
was  ended,  expressed  great  surprise  at  the 
singular  breed  of  the  slain  savage,  round 
whose  neck  the  h.air  was  rubbed  off,  exactly 
aj  if  he  had  worn  a  collar”  If,  in  Russia, 
the  poor  are  more  exposed  than  the  rich  to 
death  from  frost,  this  is  only  an  indirect  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  cold — a  more  direct  one  of 
their  love  of  brandy — for  even  the  very  poorest 
has  at  least  a  sheepskin.  The  better  classes 
wear  furs  that  resist  a  cold  of  twenty  or 
more  degrees  in  the  open  country.  They 
are  costly — Mr.  Jerrmann  paid  nearly  fifty 
pounds  for  one — but  they  last  a  long  time ; 
and  when  he  left  St.  Petersburg,  the  furrier 
willingly  took  his  back,  after  three  years’ 
wear,  at  a  very  trifling  reduction  of  price. 

“  A  sort  of  fur  that  is  much  prized  in 
Russia,  but  not  very  universally  worn,  per¬ 
haps,  on  account  of  its  great  costliness,  is 
called  baranken,  and  is  composed  of  the  skins 
of  unborn  lambs.  The  mother  has  to  be 
killed  shortly  before  lambing  time,  when  the 
wool  of  the  lamb  should  be  silky,  and  have 
a  silvery  lustre,  'fhus  it  often  happens  that 
a  great  many  ewes  are  sacrificed  before 
enough  lambskins  are  got  together  (of  suffi¬ 
ciently  fine  quality)  to  make  a  fur  coat. 
This  explains  the  high  price.  These  skins 
come  from  Persia,  Bucharest,  and  the  land 
of  the  Calmuck.  Formerly  they  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  vegetable  product — the  Scy¬ 
thian  sheep,  as  it  was  called,  concerning 
which  so  many  fables  were  current.  The 
Tatars,  who  deal  in  these  skins,  still  vouch 
for  the  story,  and  demand  enormous  prices 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  their  growth. 
The  legend  of  this  plant  is  current  all  over 
Russia.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  to  Bell 
Von  Antermony,  who  discovered,  in  the 
steppes  of  Astracan,  certain  dry  shrubs,  with 
stems  eighteen  inches  high,  surrounded  by  a 
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cluster  of  sharp  thorny  leaves,  in  whose  shade 
neither  plants  nor  grass  would  grow.  Here¬ 
upon  was  founded  the  legend  of  an  animal- 
plant,  with  seeds  like  those  of  a  melon,  and 
with  fruit  in  the  likeness  of  a  lamb,  growing 
upon  a  stem  five  spans  from  the  ground. 
The  taste  of  this  lamb’s  flesh  was  like  that 
of  a  crab.  It  was  fixed  firmly  to  the  stem 
at  the  navel  or  middle  of  the  belly ;  it  had  head, 
eyes,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  a  lamb,  and 
lived  until  the  root  had  consumed  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  grass  and  plants,  when  it  dried  up 
for  want  of  nourishment.  Wolves  and  other 
beasts  of  prey  sought  it  as  a  great  delicacy. 
From  its  skin  Were  made  costly  turbans. 


[Sept., 

caps,  muffs,  <kc.  All  the  writers  of  travels 
in  Russia  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  relate  these  fables ;  even 
botanists,  like  Reutenfels,  Struys,  and  others. 
Kampfer  and  Bruce  first  discovered,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the 
baranken  are  the  skins  of  unborn  lambs,  and 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find,  at  that 
date,  the  belief  in  the  lamb- plant  general 
throughout  Russia — a  belief  which  even  at 
the  present  day  is  not  quite  extinct  in  some 
parts  of  the  empire,  ihe  pretended  plant 
was  called  Baranez  (a  lamb),  whence  the 
name  of  the  fur,  baranken.” 
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What  an  extremely  useful  class  of  the 
community  are  uncles!  And  here  let  me 
explain,  that  if  any  coarse-minded  medical 
student  or  legal  student,  or  newly-joined  cor¬ 
net  of  “  heavies,”  or  young  gentleman  fresh 
from  Cambridge,  or  any  other  fast  man  of 
any  other  denomination,  should  imagine  that 
by  uncles  I  intend  to  designate  those  highly 
respectable  tradesmen  who  advance  money 
on  the  deposit  of  personal  property,  and 
stick  three  gold  balls  over  their  doors — such 
fast  man  is  egregiously  mistaken.  I  mean 
the  genuine  and  veritable  brothers  of  our 
fathers  or  mothers,  as  the  case  may  be. 

What  would  the  writers  of  comedies  and 
farces  do  witout  uncles  ?  Where  would  they 
get  their  funny  old  gentlemen — rich,  choleric, 
apoplectic,  and  given  to  "strange  oaths?” 
Who  could  they  find  to  "d —  that  young 
rascal,”  that  interesting  compound  of  good 
looks,  white  ducks,  and  tendencies  to  swind¬ 
ling — the  gay  young  lover,  and  hero  of  the 
piece  ?  Who  would  help  him  out  of  his 
scrapes  by  a  cheque  (not  check)  in  time  ? 
Who  would  swear  to  cut  him  off  with  a  shil¬ 
ling,  and  then  give  him  a  fortune  just  after 
the  young  gentleman  has  "  done  him”  out  of 
a  fifty  or  a  hundred  ?  Fathers  wouldn’t  do 
— a  man  can’t  decently  swindle  his  own  father, 
or  call  him  a  “  close-fisted  old  villain,”  even 
in  a  comedy  or  a  farce.  But  an  uncle — c’est 
autre  chose — an  entirely  different  pair  of 
boots  altogether. 


Reader,  I  had  an  uncle !  And  let  me  beg 
you  to  picture  me  at  this  moment  raising  my 
eyes  to  the  ceiling,  casting  them  down  again 
to  the  floor,  shaking  my  head  very  slowly, 
and  letting  off  a  sigh  strong  enough  to  blow 
out  the  four  wicks  of  a  Palmer’s  magnum 
candle,  as  I  reflect  that  I  have  no  longer 
such  a  blessing  left.  However,  it  falls  to  the 
lot  of  few  men  to  be  blessed  with  more  than 
one  such  uncle  as  mine.  He  was  old,  rich, 
and  unmarried — which  I  take  to  be  the  es¬ 
sential  ingredients  of  the  true  “avuncular 
essence,”  if  the  reader  will  pardon  the  term. 
As  for  one  who  is  either  poor,  or  young,  or 
married — he  may  be  your  father’s  or  your 
mother’s  brother,  but  he  is  no  more  "  an  un¬ 
cle,”  in  my  meaning  of  the  term,  than  a  pen¬ 
ny  Havannah  can  be  strictly  termed  a  cigar. 

My  uncle  had  an  extreme  fondness  for  me, 
which  I  am  disposed  to  think  a  very  pardon¬ 
able  weakness  on  his  part.  It  was  through 
his  means  that  I  left  that  abominable  acade¬ 
my  of  the  Rev.  Dionysius  Slowcoach,  with 
its  scraggy  mutton,  "  stick-jaw”  puddings, 
and  fourteen  hours’  daily  work,  and  was  sent 
to  Eton,  where  I  was  fagged  in  one  sense, 
and  took  things  easily  in  another,  learnt  no¬ 
thing  but  the  dead  languages — asagentleman 
should  do — and  was  ^d  like  a  Christian.  It 
was  through  him  that  I  went  to  the  Universi¬ 
ty,  took  my  degree  without  honors,  and  got 
into  debt  to  the  tune  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  discharged,  with  only  a  ten  days’ 
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show  of  obduracy  and  denunciation.  Lastly,  | 
it  was  through  him  that  I  was  saved  from 
the  abomination  of  an  attorney's  office,  to 
which  my  father  was  about  to  consign  me, 
and  only  condemned  in  place  of  it  to  eat  bad 
dinners  in  the  Temple,  and  qualify  myself  for 
a  barrister’s  wig  and  gown. 

During  the  time  that  I  was  engaged  in  the 
last-named  occupation,  I,  of  course,  formed 
many  acquaintances  among  “Temple  men.” 
Perhaps  I  may  favor  the  reader  with  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  that  remarkable  class  of  individuals 
some  day.  But  in  the  meantime  I  have  only 
to  refer  to  one  of  them — Bob  Weasel — who 
became  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  introduced 
me  to  his  family.  This  consisted  of  Papa 
and  Mamma  Weasel,  Miss  Julia  Weasel,  Miss 
Kate  Weasel,  and  the  aforesaid  Bob. 

Old  Weasel  was  a  mahogany  merchant  or 
something  of  the  kind.  I  am  not  very  au 
fail  at  “  commercials.”  Bob  was  his  only 
son,  and  his  eldest  child — a  decent  fellow, 
but  a  bit  of  a  spoon.  J  ulia  w&s  the  elder  of 
the  girls,  and  of  a  decidedly  romantic  turn. 
She  kept  an  album,  and  made  all  her  friends 
contribute.  Bob  had  told  her  that  I  was  “  a 
devilish  clever  fellow  ”  (which  may  be  true, 
though  I  don’t  know  how  he  found  it  out), 
and  1  was  immediatel}'  bored  to  write  some 
verses  in  the  book — original,  of  course.  I 
was  rather  savage  ;  but  I  inscribed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

As  pa.saing  through  the  church-yard  drear, 
You  start  to  read  a  name  once  dear ; 

So,  when  you  glance  upon  this  page, 

May  mine  thy  pensive  eye  engage. 

And,  as  you  read  that  name  once  more, 

When  many  a  fleeting  year  is  o’er. 

Think  that  from  earth  my  spirit ’s  fled. 

And  here  my  heart  lies  buned ! 

Horatio  Spenser  Tomkins. 


deed  I  won’t  swear  that  it  was  not  the 
Nor  was  I  long  in  doubt  that  I  had,  in  turn, 
made  a  very  decided  impression. 

Mr.  Weasel,  sen.,  having  been  duly  in¬ 
formed  of  my  prospects  by  his  son,  had 
evidently  made  up  his  mind  that  I  would 
not  be  a  bad  investment  for  his  daughter ; 
but,  like  a  prudent  man,  he  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  the  elder  one  first.  Miss  Julia,  how¬ 
ever,  with  her  “  lint- white  locks,”  pink  cheeks 
and  penchant  for  poetry,  was  by  no  means 
suited  to  my  notions  of  a  wife.  Old  Weasel 
was  eternally  dunning  her  perfections  into 
my  ears  in  vain.  I  thought  the  pretty  Kate 
worth  a  dozen  of  her  sister,  though  she 
quizzed  me  to  death,  and  showed  my  album 
verses  before  my  face  to  every  one  who  could 
detect  the  “  swindle.” 

However,  we  flirted  away  most  determin¬ 
edly.  It  was  not  such  easy  work  to  flirt 
with  Kate  as  with  most  girls.  She  was 
so  abominably  anti-sentimental,  that  after  a 
pleasant  little  scene  of  banter  between  us, 
just  as  the  conversation  seemed  gliding  into 
a  tender  mood,  and  a  little  touch  of  romance 
or  poetry  forced  itself  upon  my  mind,  just 
as  I  was  beginning  a  pretty  sentence,  which 
ought  to  have  made  her  look  bashful  and 
conscious,  she  would  interrupt  me  with, 
“Shall  I  fetch  Julia’s  album  and  pen  and 
ink,  Mr.  Tomkins  ?” 

Confound  those  verses  !  How  I  wished  1 
had  never  written  them  1  The  sight  of  an 
album  makes  me  shudder  to  this  day.  1  am 
always  expecting  to  see  my  own  “  Byronics  ” 
rise  up  before  me.  But  I  am  digressing.  I 
was  observing  how  difficult  it  is  to  flirt  with 
a  girl  who  is  a  “  quiz.”  Ever  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  a  touch  of  the  ridiculous,  ever  ready 
to  give  a  comic  turn  to  the  slightest  taste  of 
sentiment  that  may  escape  you. 

At  one  time  I  tried  to  pique  her  by  pay¬ 
ing  marked  attention  to  her  sister ;  but  she 
seemed  more  amused  than  ever.  She  tho¬ 
roughly  understood  me,  and  saw  at  a  glance 
that  if  1  attempted  to  swallow  cold  veal,  I 
could  never  relish  it. 

I  hit  on  the  right  plan,  after  all,  which 
was,  to  keep  her  in  her  favorite  humor  of 
laughing  at  everything  and  everybody,  and 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  her  sallies  I  cut  her 
short  by  "  popping  the  question.’’  I  did, 
upon  my  soul ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  1  saw  Kate  Weasel  look  serious;  and 
then — no,  sir,  I  am  not  going  to  gratify  your 
curiosity  by  drawing  a  picture  of  the  scene 
that  followed.  And  if  you  have  the  imper¬ 
tinence  to  ask  what  the  answer  to  my  ques¬ 
tion  was,  I  can  only  inform  you  that  your 


Julia  pronounced  them  lovely,  and  so  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  Bob  thought  them  wonderful,  and 
Miss  Kate  bit  her  lips  and  giggled  sub 
rosn. 

Miss  Kate,  however,  deser\'es  a  little  bit 
of  description  all  to  herself.  She  was  a 
pretty,  aark-haired,  blue-eyed  girl,  with 
pouting,  laughing  lips,  a  nose  slightly  re¬ 
trousse,  an  easy,  graceful  figure,  and  a  foot 
and  hand  to  make  a  sculptor  rave.  She  was 
clever,  quick  and  witty,  almost  saucy,  with¬ 
out  being  pert  or  ill-bred.  She  was — well, 
its  of  very  little  use  beating  about  the  bush, 
for  the  reader  sees  through  the  matter  al¬ 
ready, — I  was  desperately  in  love  with  Kate 
W'easel  at  about  the  second  interview  ;  in- 
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doubt  indicates  how  little  you  are  acquainted 
with  Horatio  Spenser  Tomkins. 

My  uncle  sat  in  his  breakfast- parlor  read¬ 
ing  the  newspaper.  He  was  always  reading 
the  newspaper,  by  the  way,  and  knew  all  its 
contents,  from  the  next  ship  that  was  to  fol¬ 
low  the  “  Elisa  Jane  ’’  to  Valparaiso,  down 
to  the  exact  time  of  “  high-water  at  London 
bridge,”  and  the  price  of  “  Spanish  Pas¬ 
sives.” 

"  Well,  my  lad,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 

"  what’s  the  news  ?” 

“  Perhaps  you  are  more  likely  to  be  able 
to  tell  me  some,  sir  ?”  replied  I,  pointing  to 
the  “  Times.” 

“Ha!  ha!  very  good!” — (A  very  little 
joke  went  a  long  way  with  the  worthy  old 
gentleman.”) — “  But  you’re  mistaken,  my 
lad.  There  never  is  any  news  in  the  papers 
now-a-days.  Well,  what’s  the  last  thing 
you’ve  been  studying  ?” 

“Weasel  ‘De  Matrimonio,*  sir,”  replied  I, 
gravely. 

“  That’s  all  right.  Study  hard,  and  you’ll 
be  sure  to  get  on.  In  my  younger  days, 
sir —  ” 

Whenever  an  old  gentleman  begins  in  this 
style,  his  hearer  is  a  man  whom  I  compas¬ 
sionate  from  my  soul.  He  is  safe  to  hear  at 
least  half  an  hour’s  discourse  on  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  a  by -gone  age,  and  especially  of  that 
great  private  ornament  of  that  same  age,  the 
narrator  himself.  What  fibs  our  fathers  do 
tell  about  themselves !  We  young  men 
boast  a  bit  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  but  our 
longest  bows  are  infantile  to  those  where-  I 
with  these  antiques  shoot  the  cloth-yard 
shafts  of  their  imaginary  deeds  in  the  past. 
Old  Snoozle,  who  has  b^n  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  a  milksop  all  his  life,  is  sure  to 
tell  you,  on  the  sly,  of  some  wonderful 
Lothario-like  proceedings  of  himself,  “  in  his 
hot  youth,  when  George  the  Third  was 
King.”  Old  Bulliondust,  whose  father  made 
a  tremendous  fortune  before  he  was  bom, 
and  who  brought  him  up  to  do  nothing  at 
all,  but  now  and  then  saunter  into  the  Bank 
for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  has  the  effront¬ 
ery  to  tell  his  son  “  how  we  used  to  work, 
young  gentleman,  when  i  was  a  young 
man.”  Old  Cowdy  Custard,  who  was  turned 
out  of  the  Puddledock  Volunteers  for  run¬ 
ning  away,  in  arms  and  uniform,  from  a  tipsy 
Iri^  woman,  who  threatened  him  with  her 
delicate  fists,  has  a  stereotyped  story  about 
a  duel  he  fought  in  Flanders  with  “  the 
first  swordsman  in  Europe,  sir !” 

All  this  is  very  unconscientious,  because 
we  young  men  are  bound  to  listen  and  look 


as  if  we  firmly  believed  every  word  of  the 
story,  and  are  thereby  guilty  of  the  grievous 
sin  of  acting  a  lie  while  our  progenitors  are 
telling  one.  And  so  I  sat  under  this  inflic¬ 
tion  on  the  present  occasion.  At  length 
want  of  breath,  and  a  fit  of  coughing,  check¬ 
ed  my  uncle’s  eloquence,  and  I  found  an 
opportunity  to  hint  at  the  state  of  my  affec¬ 
tions.  The  old  gentleman  heard  me  with 
serious  attention,  and  then  asked  me  “  how  I 
proposed  to  keep  a  wife?” 

This  was  a  poser.  I  could  hardly  tell 
him  that  I  had  an  eye  to  his  money  to  do 
that.  I  stammered — blurted  out  a  lot  of 
rubbish  about  being  young  yet — looking  for¬ 
ward  to  my  profession  (I  had  never  opened 
a  law  book  in  my  life) — being  willing  to  wait 
a  little — and,  in  fact,  I  talked  such  abomi¬ 
nable  nonsense  that  I  got  ashamed  of  it  my¬ 
self:  so  I  came  to  a  full  stop,  rubbed  my 
leg,  blew  my  nose,  and  felt  like  a  pickpocket, 
who  hits  just  been  asked  in  the  politest  man¬ 
ner,  “  if  he  can  state  any  reason  why  sen¬ 
tence  should  not  be  passed  upon  him.’^ 

My  uncle  hereupon  said,  “  Before  we  talk 
any  more  on  this  subject  I  will  read  you  my 
will.”  So  saying  he  got  up  and  left  the 
room.  Hang  it!  I  hadn’t  robbed  anybody; 

I  wasn’t  a  George  Barnwell ;  and  yet  I  felt 
as  guilty  as  that  interesting  apprentice  could 
have  done. 

My  uncle  returned  with  the  will.  It  was 
a  very  short  one  at  all  events ;  so  that  I 
couldn’t  endure  any  very  long  suspense.  He 
opened  it  and  read  as  follows  (leaving  out 
the  preamble):  “I  give  and  b^ueath  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  unto  my  nephew, 
Horatio  Spenser  Tomkins,  and  all  the  rest, 
residue  and  remainder  of  my  property,  of 
every  kind  and  description,  1  give  and  be¬ 
queath  to  my  old  and  faithful  servant,  Mar¬ 
tha  Wiggins,”  «fec. 

Having  read  this  very  satisfactory  docu¬ 
ment,  my  uncle  folded  it  up  and  said — “  Now, 
then,  we’ll  go  on  about  your  matrimonial 
intentions.”  And  he  looked  as  cool  as 
Wenham  Lake  ice. 

How  we  did  go  on,  I  have  not  the  least 
idea.  That  I  must  have  talked  very  wildly 
and  incoherently  I  feel  sure,  but  I  remember 
nothing  more  than  my  firm  asseveration  at 
parting  to  marry  Kate  Weasel  at  all  hazards. 
My  uncle  commended  my  spirit,  and  gave  me 
his  blessing. 

That  same  evening  I  was  closeted  with 
Weasel  pire.  I  told  him  that  I  loved  his 
daughter,  and  demanded  her  hand.  The 
good  papa  tried  to  squeeze  out  a  tear  (but  it 
wouldn’t  come)  as  he  shook  my  hand  and 
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dilated  on  all  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
personal  perfections  of  his  darling  child,  as 
if  I  didnH  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
them  than  himself.  He  told  me  what  a  pain 
it  would  be  to  part  with  her,  but  of  course 
bis  feelings  must  give  way  to  her  happiness, 
and  he  was  sure  that  I,  “his  dear  young 
friend,”  would  be  all  that  he  could  wish  in 
the  husband  of  his  daughter.  Having  done 
the  sentimental  part  of  the  affair,  be  now 
approached  the  practical — said  he  knew  that 
my  prospects  from  my  worthy  uncle  were 
very  excellent — 

“Just  &ve  hundred  pounds,  sir,”  inter¬ 
rupted  I. 

“  Per  annum,”  said  papa ;  “  of  course — 
well  you  may  contrive — ” 

“  Pardon  me,  sir,”  said  I  again,  “  it  is  not 
er  annum,  but  simply  one  single  sum  of  five 
undred  pounds.” 

“  My  dear  young  friend,  you  are  surely 
joking.” 

I  gave  him  the  whole  history  of  my  inter¬ 
view  with  my  uncle. 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished,  I  was  attacked 
by  Papa  Weasel  as  if  I  had  stolen  his  silver 
spoons.  In  fact,  be  seemed  half-inclined  to 
send  for  a  policeman.  The  end  of  it  was, 
that  I  was  requested  to  leave  the  house 
“  whose  hospitalities  I  had  abused,”  and  1 
rushed  home  in  a  state  of  very  romantiq  and 
frantic  desperation. 

When  a  man  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
succeed,  he  may  at  least  be  sure  of  a  sus¬ 
taining  sense  of  “  pluck,”  if  not  of  absolute 
success  itself.  So  it  was  with  me.  I  “  cut  ” 
the  Temple — got  appointed  sub-secretary  to 
a  new  railway  company  at  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  stuck  to  my  business,  and 
within  five  months  was  an  uliered  man,  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  point — my  resolution  to  marry 
Kate  Weasel. 

Before  a  year  was  passed  1  had  accom¬ 
plished  this  object,  to  the  intense  and  furious 
indignation  of  the  papa,  who  wrote  a  letter 
discarding  us  both  for  ever.  Of  course  poor 
Kate  did  her  best  to  conciliate  the  old  hunks, 
but  be  was  as  immovable  as  Smitbfield 
market. 

About  a  month  after  my  marriage,  I  was 
surprised  at  receiving  a  letter  of  praise  and 
approbation  from  my  uncle,  who  commended 
the  change  which  he  had  effected  in  my 
character  and  conduct.  He  told  me  that  he 


was  very  ill,  and  desired  to  see  me.  I  went, 
and  took  my  wife  with  me.  Tlih  old  gentle¬ 
man  was  very  pleased  with  her,  and  told  her 
she  had  a  good  husband,  and  one  that  he 
loved  better  than  any  one  on  earth.  He 
was  really  very  kind,  and  made  us  many 
hand.some  presents,  so  that  we  found  it  less 
difficult  to  pay  our  way  than  we  had  antici¬ 
pated. 

On  day,  while  we  were  down  at  Brighton 
for  a  fortnight’s  holiday,  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  uncle’s  solicitor,  informing  me  of 
his  sudden  death,  and  requesting  me  to  come 
up  to  town  at  once  and  bear  the  will  read. 
He  little  thought  that  1  had  heard  it  read 
already.  However,  the  old  gentleman  had, 
after  all,  been  a  kind  uncle ;  so,  fearing  to 
show  disrespect  for  bis  memory,  I  went  up 
to  town,  attended  the  funeral,  and  then  ad¬ 
journed  with  the  lawyer,  and  one  or  two 
other  persons,  to  the  very  room  where,  about 
a  year  and  a  half  before,  I  had  sat  listening 
to  the  same  will  from  the  lips  of  him  who 
had  made  it. 

The  lawyer  read  : — “  This  is  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  me  Thomas  Hopkins,  <kc.  1 
give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  my  old  and  faithful  servant  Martha 
Wiggins,  and  all  the  rest,  residue,  and  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  property,  of  every  kind  and 
description,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
nephew  Horatio  Spenser  Tomkins.” 

“  What !”  cried  I,  surely  there’s  some  mU- 
take.” 

“  Mistake,  sir  ?”  said  the  lawyer ;  “  I  am 
reading  the  will  before  me.” 

“  But  is  that  the  la$t  will  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Certainly,  sir,  and  the  only  one.  I  wit¬ 
nessed  the  execution  of  it  myself.” 

“  May  I  ask  when  ?” 

“Two  years  and  a  half  ago,  sir.” 

I  was  silent.  The  lawyer  handed  me  a 
short  note  in  my  poor  uncle’s  own  hand. 
He  asked  me  to  pardon  his  deception,  which 
was  only  adopted  to  “  make  a  man  of  me.” 
The  reader  may  smile  if  he  will ;  but  1  did 
weep  tears  from  my  very  heart  at  that  mo¬ 
ment. 

And  thus  I  found  myself  heir  to— or 
rather  possessor  of — three  thousand  a  year, 
instead  of  being  a  clerk  with  two  hundred. 

All  honor  to  uncles ! 

Weasel  pire  is  very  fond  of  me  now. 
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From  Hofg’i  Initinotor. 

ANECDOTES  OF  MISERS. 


Of  anecdotes  we  are  always  suspicious  ;  consider  it  then,  an  imperative  duty  that  all 
not  that  there  are  none  true  and  goiod  ;  but  who  have  the  power  should  save — that  they 
that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  the  should  husband  up  little  by  little  an  increas- 
true  from  the  false ;  and,  in  most  cases,  the  ing  store  for  their  future  wants.  Some  will 
very  best  are  apt  to  produce  a  wrong  impres-  say  that,  by  doing  this  we  are  showing  how 
sion  concerning  the  individual  of  whom  the  little  faith  we  have  in  Providence  ;  but  they 
anecdote  is  told.  The  same  anecdote,  more-  that  say  so  speak  unadvisedly,  and  might  as 
over,  is  often  told  of  some  score  of  indivi-  well  argue  that,  if  we  saw  a  child  in  the 
duals,  leading  us  to  fear  that  it  has  been  water,  and  could  save  it,  we  ought  not  to  do 
made  for  the  occasion,  or,  at  least,  much  so,  but  trust  to  Providence  for  its  rescue.  It 
altered  in  the  transmission.  There  are  some  is  our  duty  to  be  provident,  careful,  and  fru- 
people,  however,  who  can  be  got  to  listen  to  gal :  it  is  our  duty,  because  the  God  of 
important  truth  only  when  caught  by  a  well-  heaven  bade  us  gather  up  the  fragments  that 
told  story.  To  meet  the  case  of  such,  and  remain,  and  to  allow  nothing  to  be  lost.  We 
of  those  little  people  to  whom  a  story  is  must  not  act,  in  this  railway-stirring  age,  like 
always  welcome,  Mr.  Merryweather  has  col-  the  wagoner  in  the  bog,  but  embrace  the 
lected  a  number  of  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  opportunities  which  God  has  given  us,  and 
the  inconsistencies,  follies,  and  mishaps  of  use  his  gifts  with  prudence.  Others  will 
the  miserly.  Some  of  these  are  not  what  say,  "  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  there- 
may  be  c^led  new,  but  they  are  all  well  of,”  and  advise  us  to  think  less  about  what 
told  ;  and  the  use  made  of  them  is  generally  may  happen  to  us  by-and-by  ;  but  they  draw 
good.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  a  little  more  false  reasoning  from  another  holy  passage, 
care  had  been  taken  to  secure  correctness  in  for,  if  we  become  the  humble  instruments  of 
some  minor  matters,  lest  the  mistakes  com-  our  own  preservation  from  pecuniary  want, 
mitted  here  should  destroy  confidence  where  does  that  prove  less  our  gratitude  to  Provi- 
it  is  deserved :  a  more  distinct  separation  dence  for  having  given  us  tl'.e  means  to  do 
might  also  have  been  made  between  the  sev-  so  ?  Yet  this  is  a  maxim,  which,  when 
eral  classes  of  those  who  save.  There  would,  indiscriminately  applied,  has  sometimes 
then,  have  been  a  greater  likelihood  of  the  wrought  the  ruin  of  many,  both  good  and 

lessons  taught  being  fastened  in  the  mind,  noble . There  are  few  working  men 

“as  with  a  nail  in  a  sure  place.”  The  book,  who,  if  they  have  the  desire  to  be  economi- 
however,  is  a  very  interesting  one  ;  and,  we  cal,  will  not  call  to  mind  some  useless  luxury, 
are  sure,  our  readers  will  not  blame  us  for  in-  in  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  indtTlging, 
introducing  it  to  their  notice.  and  from  which  they  could  easily  refrain. 

Those  who  save  are  influential,  and,  among  Taste  and  caprice  have  invented  an  infinite 
political  economists,  a  highly  valued  sect,  variety  of  superficial  wants,  in  these  modern 
They  may  be  distinguished  as  frugal,  parsi-  times,  which  are  as  unnecessary  to  our  hap- 
monious,  or  miserly,  according  to  the  meas-  piness,  as  some  of  them  are  injurious  to  our 
are  and  reasons  for  their  saving.  The  fru-  bodies.  The  morning  glass,  the  evening 
gal  are  those  who  enjoy,  in  moderation,  the  pipe,  or  the  Saturday  night’s  revel,  might 
good  things  which  a  beneficent  Creator  has  be  profitably  dispensed  with,  both  to  the 
^stowed  ;  but  who  forget  not  the  future  in  health  and  to  the  purse.  The  savings  may 
the  present,  wisely  considering  that  every  not  be  great  at  first,  but  frugality  will  have 
day  is  not  a  harvest.  Such  are  worthy  of  all  gained  the  ascendancy  ;  and  it  is  astonishing 
the  praise  ever  awarded  them,  and  cm  well  now  much  prosperity  will  follow,  and  how 
iffonl  to  pass  unnoticed  the  thoughtless  many  opportunities  will  ofler,  of  adding  to 
sneer  of  those  who  consume  to-day  what  the  little  store,  if  prudence  and  industry  are 

they  shall  want  to-morrow.  In  speaking  of  on  the  watch . There  are  few  who 

frugality,  Mr.  Merryweather  remarks,  “We  have  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  felt  how  use- 
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ful  a  few  pounds  would  have  proved  in  ad¬ 
vancing  their  future  prospects;  and  who 
have  not,  at  such  times,  looked  back  with 
regret  to  their  past  extravagance,  and  to 
their  thoughtlessness  in  spending  stray  six¬ 
pences.  It  is  only  when  we  count  up  such 
trival  sums,  that  we  are  convinced  of  their 
importance,  or  at  all  capable  of  judging  how 
much  we  have  lost  by  squandering  them. 
The  old  tale  of  the  poor  drover,  who  gradu¬ 
ally  scraped  enough  together  to  purchase  a 
calf,  and,  from  that  small  beginning,  went  on 
until  he  became  the  possessor  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  a-year,  is  an  instance  of  frugality  worth 
remembering ;  yet  let  it  never  be  forgotten, 
that  “although  the  apprehensions  of  future 
wants  may  justify  a  cautious  frugality,  they 
can  by  no  means  excuse  a  sordid  avarice.” 

The  parsimonious  are  those  who  go  a  little 
further,  in  the  way  of  saving,  than  the  fru¬ 
gal.  This  class  deprive  themselves  of  many 
comforts,  of  which  their  means  would  fully 
warrant  the  enjoyment.  They  may,  in  some 
instances,  have  a  good  end  before  them ;  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  means  employ¬ 
ed  to  gain  that  end  can  on  any  principle  be 
justified,  although  they  may  be  excused. 

Man  has  better  and  nobler  work  in  this 
world  than  that  of  gathering  gold,  even 
though  that  gold  be  devoted  to  the  erection 
of  hospitals  and  alms-houses.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  work,  there  is  needed  a  free  and 
cheerful  spirit,  expressing  itself  in  an  active 
and  universal  benevolence,  of  which  the  giv¬ 
ing  away  of  money  is  but  a  small  part;  and 
whose  precepts  are  as  much  violated  by  an 
angry  scold  as  by  a  waster. 

The  example  of  the  parsimonious  man  is 
almost  always  bad.  Ilis  neighbors  see  bis 
anxiety  about,  what  they  rightly  consider, 
trifles ;  and,  perhaps,  are  witnesses  to  out¬ 
breaks  of  passion,  because  all  around  him 
are  not  as  parsimonious  as  himself.  There  is 
every  probability,  then,  that  his  acts  of  won¬ 
drous,  and,  it  may  be,  disinterested  liberality 
shall  be  ascribed,  not  to  any  goodness  of  heart, 
but  to  desire  of  applause — an  ostentatious 
telling  how  self-denying  he  is,  and  how  pru¬ 
dent.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  often  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  gifts  of  these 
parsimonious  philanthropists ;  but,  right  or 
wrong,  it  is  the  interpretation  given,  and 
the  influence  of  a  man’s  example  is  greater 
than  that  of  his  gold.  It  is  somewhere  writ¬ 
ten,  “  Let  not  your  good  be  evil  spoken  of.” 
We  believe  there  is  often  much  good  hid, 
rather  buried,  under  a  parsimonious  habit. 

“  Some  years  ago,’’  says  Mr.  Merry- 
weather,  “there  lived  in  Marseilles  an  old 


man  of  the  name  of  Guyot ;  he  was  known 
to  every  inhabitant,  and  every  urchin  in  the 
streets  could  point  him  out  as  a  niggard  in 
his  dealings,  and  a  wretch  of  the  utmost 
penury  in  his  habits  of  life.  From  his  boy¬ 
hood,  this  old  man  had  lived  in  the  city  of 
Marseilles  ;  and,  although  the  people  treated 
him  with  scorn  and  disgust,  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  leave  it.  When  be  walked 
the  streets  he  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
boys,  who,  haling  him  as  a  grasping  miser, 
hooted  him  vociferously,  insulted  him  with 
the  coarsest  epithets,  and  sometimes  annoy¬ 
ed  him  by  casting  stones  and  filth  at  his  per¬ 
son.  There  was  no  one  to  speak  a  kind 
word  in  his  favor,  no  one  to  bestow  an  act 
of  friendship  or  a  nod  of  recognition  upon 
Guyot.  He  was  regarded  by  all  as  an  ava¬ 
ricious,  griping  old  miser,  whose  whole  life 
was  devoted  to  the  hoarding  up  of  gold.  At 
last  this  object  of  universal  scorn  died,  and 
it  was  found  that,  by  his  parsimony,  he  had 
amassed  an  ample  fortune.  What  was  the 
surprise  of  his  executors,  on  opening  his  will, 
to  find  these  remarkable  words : — “  Having 
observed,  from  my  infancy,  that  the  poor  of 
Marseilles  arc  ill  supplied  with  water,  which 
can  only  be  procured  at  a  great  price,  I  have 
cheerfully  labored  the  whole  of  my  life  to 
procure  for  them  this  great  blessing,  and  I 
direct  that  the  whole  ^  my  property  shall 
be  expended  in  building  an  aqueduct  for 
their  use  !” 

“When  it  was  proposed  to  build  Beth¬ 
lehem  Hospital,  miny  benevolent  individuals 
volunteered  to  solicit  contributions  by  calling 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  London.  Two  of 
these  gentlemen  went  to  a  small  house  in  an 
impoverished  neighborhood ;  for  the  pence 
of  the  poor  were  solicited  as  well  as  the 
pounds  of  the  rich.  The  door  was  open,  and, 
as  they  drew  nigh,  they  overheard  an  old 
man  scolding  his  female  servant  for  having 
thrown  away  a  match,  only  one  end  of  which 
had  been  used.  Although  so  trivial  a  mat¬ 
ter,  the  master  appeared  to  be  much  enraged, 
and  the  collectors  remained  some  time 
outside  the  door,  before  the  old  man  had 
finished  his  angry  lecture.  When  the  tones 
of  his  voice  were  somewhat  subdued,  they 
entered,  and,  presenting  themselves  to  this 
strict  observer  of  frugality  and  saving,  ex¬ 
plained  tlie  object  of  their  application ;  but 
they  did  not  anticipate  much  success.  The 
miser,  however,  for  such  he  was  reputed  in 
the  neighborhood,  no  sooner  understood  their 
object,  than  be  opened  a  closet,  and  bring¬ 
ing  forth  a  well-filled  bag,  counted  there¬ 
from  four  hundred  guineas,  which  he  present- 
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ed  to  the  astonished  applicants.  They  ex¬ 
pressed  their  surprise  and  thankfulness,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  telling  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  that  they  had  overheard  his  quarrel 
with  his  domestic,  and  how  little  they  ex¬ 
pected,  in  consequence,  to  have  met  with 
such  munificence  from  him.  “  Gentlemen,” 
replied  the  old  nian,  “  your  surprise  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  my  care  of  a  thing  of  such  little 
consequence ;  but  I  keep  ray  house,  and 
save  my  money  in  my  own  way ;  my  parsi¬ 
mony  enables  me  to  bestow  more  liberally 
on  charity.  With  regard  to  benevolent  do¬ 
nations,  you  may  always  expect  most  from 
prudent  people  who  keep  their  own  accounts, 
and  who  pay  attention  totiifles.” 

The  really  miserly  have  no  end  but  that 
of  hoarding.  They  are  generally  termed  self¬ 
ish,  but  they  seem  to  have  hardly  so  mnch 
of  man  in  them ;  they  gather,  but  they  do 
not  use.  It  may  be,  the  pleasure  they  find 
in  reckoning  their  accumulations  is  as  great  as 
that  of  the  spendthrift  in  squandering  them. 
Jemmy  Taylor  used  to  say, that,  “if  his  suc¬ 
cessors  had  as  much  pleasure  in  spending 
his  property  as  he  had  in  hoarding  it  up, 
they  need  not  complain  of  their  hard  lot  in 
the  world.”  Sure  we  are  it  is  a  pleasure  few 
others  seem  to  appreciate.  Consequently, 
the  miser  is  the  most  wondered  and  laughed 
at,  and  the  least  pitied,  of  all  the  fools  by 
whom  this  earth  is  crowded.  And  yet  it 
seems  to  us  he  more  deserves  our  pity  than 
almost  any  of  the  others.  We  cannot  say, 
as  our  author  does,  “  we  detest  the  miser.” 
He  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from 
the  insane.  His  propensity  to  gather,  mani¬ 
fested  at  first  amongst  his  playmates,  cherish¬ 
ed,  it  is  probable,  at  home,  has  become  a  pas¬ 
sion  ;  and  so  powerful,  that  useless  as  well  as 
useful  articles  are  eagerljr  added  to  his  store. 
He  sometimes  satisfies  his  craving  by  blindly 
robbing  one  heap  to  increase  another. 

“  Audley  was  a  celebrated  miser  of  the 
time  of  the  Sutarts ;  he  amassed  his  wealth 
during  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles,  and 
flourished  amazingly  under  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell.  Audley  was  originally  a  clerk, 
with  only  six  shillings  a-week  salary,  and  yet 
out  of  this  scanty  sum  he  managed  to  save 
more  than  half.  His  dinner  seldom  cost  him 
anything,  for  he  generally  made  some  excuse 
to  dine  with  his  master’s  clients ;  and,  as 
to  his  other  meals,  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  dry 
biscuit  was  regarded  as  fare  sufiScient  after 
an  ample  dinner.  In  one  circumstance  he 
was  somewhat  different  from  other  misers ; 
be  was  clean,  if  not  neat,  in  his  outward  ap¬ 
pearance.  But  he  was  thus  scrupulous  in 


his  apparel  from  principle  ;  for  Audley  often 
asserted,  that,  to  be  thrifty,  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  some  respect  to  such  matters.  He  was 
remarkably  industrious,  even  when  a  young 
man.  At  an  age  when  others  were  seeking 
pleasure,  he  was  busy  in  lending  out  and  in¬ 
creasing  his  early  savings.  He  was  always 
ready  to  work  when  the  usual  hours  of  busi¬ 
ness  were  over,  and  would  willingly  sit  up 
the  whole  night  to  obtain  some  trifling  re¬ 
muneration.  He  was  never  above  soliciting 
trifles,  and  touching  his  hat  to  his  master’s 
clients.  So  rigid  was  he  in  his  economy,  and 
so  usurious  in  his  dealings,  that  in  four  years, 
during  which  time,  however,  he  had  never 
received  more  than  a  salary  of  six  or  eight 
shillings  a-week,  he  managed  to  save  and 
amass  five  hundred  pounds.  The  salarj’  of 
the  remaining  years  of  his  apprenticeship  he 
sold  for  sixty  pounds,  and  after  awhile,  hav¬ 
ing  made  up  six  hundred  pounds  in  all,  he  lent 
the  whole  to  a  nobleman  for  an  annuity  of 
ninety-six  pounds  for  nineteen  years,  which 
annuity  was  secured  upon  property  producing 
eight  hundred  a  year.  The  nobleman  soon 
died,  and  his  heir  neglected  to  pay  the  an¬ 
nuity.  Audley  had  execution  upon  the  pro¬ 
perty,  and  by  legal  trickery,  in  which  he  was 
well  versed,  he  managed  to  obtain,  in  the  way 
of  fines  and  forfeitures,  about  four  thousand 

Sounds  profit  upon  his  original  six  hundred. 

[is  master  being  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Compter,  Audley  had  many  opportunities  of 
practising  his  disreputable  cunning,  and  of 
obtaining  vast  sums  by  deluding  insolvent 
debtors,  and  in  deceiving  their  creditors.  He 
would  buy  bad  debts  for  a  mere  trifle,  and 
afterwards  compound  with  the  poor  insol¬ 
vent.  One  instance  of  his  avarice  and  vil- 
lany  is  so  curious,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  the  anecdote  to  our  readers. 
A  tradesman,  named  Miller,  unfortunately 
got  into  arrears  with  his  merchant,  whose 
name  was  White.  Many  fruitless  appli¬ 
cations  were  made  for  the  debt,  and  at  last 
Miller  was  sued  by  the  merchant  for  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds.  He  was  unable  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  was  declared  insolvent. 
Audley  goes  to  White,  and  offers  him  forty 
pounds  for  the  debt,  which  the  merchant 
gladly  accepts.  He  then  goes  to  Miller,  and 
undertakes  to  obtain  his  quittance  of  the 
debt  for  fifty  pounds,  upon  condition  that  he 
entered  into  a  bond  to  pay  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation.  The  drowning  man  catches  at  a 
straw,  and  the  insolvent,  with  many  protes¬ 
tations  of  thanks,  eagerly  signs  a  contract 
which,  without  consideration,  he  regarded  as 
one  so  light,  and  so  easy  in  its  terms,  as  to 
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satisfy  him  that  the  promptings  of  benevo¬ 
lence  and  friendship  could  alone  actuate  his 
voluntary  benefactor.  The  contract  was,  that 
he  should  pay  to  Audley,  some  time  within 
twenty  years  from  that  Ume,  one  penny  pro¬ 
gressively  doubled,  on  the  first  day  of  twenty 
consecutive  months  ;  and,  in  case  be  failed 
to  fulfil  these  easy  terms,  he  was  to  pay  a 
fine  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Thus  acquitted 
of  his  debt  of  two  hundred  pounds.  Miller 
arranged  with  the  rest  of  bis  cicditors,  and 
again  commenced  business.  Fortune  turned, 
and  he  participivted  liberally  in  her  smiles. 
Every  month  added  largely  to  his  trade,  and 
at  last  he  became  firmly  established.  Two  or 
three  years  after  signing  the  almost  forgotten 
contract.  Miller  was  accosted  one  fine  morn¬ 
ing  in  October,  by  old  Audley,  who  politely 
demanded  the  first  instalment  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  With  a  smile,  and  many  renewed  ex¬ 
pressions  of  thankfulness,  the  hopeful  trades¬ 
man  paid  his  penny.  On  the  first  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  month,  Audley  again  called,  and  de¬ 
manded  his  twopence,  and  was  us  politely 
satisfied  as  before.  On  the  first  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  he  received  a  groat;  the  first  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  one  shilling  and  fourpence.  Still  Miller 
did  not  sec  through  the  artifice,  but  paid  him 
with  a  gracious  smile ;  perhaps,  however, 
there  was  something  cynical  in  the  look  of 
Audley  as  he  left  the  shop  this  time,  for  the 
poor  tradesman’s  suspicions  were  aroused, 
and  he  put  bis  pen  to  paper,  as  he  ought  to 
have  done  years  before,  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  his  subsequent  payments.  Header, 
what  think  you  would  have  been  the  amount 
of  the  payment  due  on  the  first  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  month  ?  What  sum,  think  ye,  the  little 
penny  had  become  ?  No  less  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  !  And 
what  was  the  aggregate  sum  of  all  these  twen¬ 
ty  monthly  payments?  Why,  the  enormous 
sum  of  four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-six  pounds,  eleven  shillings  and  three¬ 
pence?  It  sounds  incredulous;  but,  if  you 
think  it  a  fable,  do  as  Miller  did,  and  reckon 
for  yourselves.  Of  course  Miller  refused  the 
payment  of  his  bond,  and  forfeited  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  by  the  benevolence  and  charity 
of  the  miser. 

“  V andille  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters,  as  a  miser,  that  is  to  be  found 
among  the  eccentric  biographies  of  France. 
His  riches  were  immense,  and  his  avarice  and 
parsimony  extreme.  He  hired  a  miserable 
garret  in  one  of  the  most  obscure  parts  of 
Paris,  and  paid  a  poor  woman  a  sous  a-day 
to  wait  upon  him.  Excepting  once  a-week, 
his  diet  was  never  varied  ;  bread  and  milk  for 


breakfast;  the  same  for  dinner,  and  the  same 
for  supper,  all  the  week  round.  On  a  Sunday 
be  ventured  to  indulge  in  a  glass  of  sour  wine, 
and  he  strove  to  satisfy  the  compunctions  of 
conscience  by  bestowing,  in  charity,  a  far¬ 
thing  every  Sabbath.  This  munificence, 
which  incurred  an  expenditure  of  one  shil¬ 
ling  and  a  penny  per  annum,  he  carefully 
noted  down  ;  and  just  before  his  death  he 
found,  with  some  degree  of  regret,  that 
during  his  life  ho  had  disbursed  no  less  than 
forty- three  shillings  and  fourpence.  Forty- 
three  shillings  and  fourpence!  prodigious 
generosity  for  the  richest  man  in  France ! 
Vandille  had  been  a  magistrate  at  E^ulc^ne, 
and  whilst  in  that  office,  he  partly  maintained 
himself,  free  of  cost,  by  constituting  himself 
milk- taster  general  at  the  market.  He  would 
munch  his  scrap  of  bread,  and  wash  it  down 
with  these  gratuitous  draughts.  By  such 
parsimonious  artifices,  and  a  most  penurious 
course  of  life,  he  succeeded  in  amassing  an 
enormous  fortune,  and  was  in  a  position  to 
lend  vast  sums  of  money  to  the  French 
Government.  When  he  bad  occasion  to 
journey  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  he  avoided 
the  expense  of  coach-fare  by  proceeding  on 
fool ;  and,  lest  he  should  be  robbed,  be  never 
carried  more  than  threepence  in  his  pocket, 
although  he  bad  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  before  him.  If  be  found  this 
sum  insufficient,  be  would  profess  poverty, 
and  beg  from  the  passengers  on  the  road  a 
trifle  to  help  him  on.  In  the  year  1735, 
Vandille,  the  miser,  was  worth  nearly  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds !  He  used  to 
boast  that  this  vast  accumulation  sprang 
from  a  single  shilling.  The  winter  of  the 
year  1734  had  been  very  cold  and  bitter,  and 
the  miser  felt  inclined  to  purchase  a  little 
extra  fuel  in  the  summer  time,  to  provide,  to 
some  extent,  against  the  like  severity  in  the 
ensuing  winter.  He  heard  a  man  pass  the 
street  with  wood  to  sell ;  he  haggled  for  an 
unconscionable  time  about  the  price,  and  at 
last  completed  his  bargain,  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  rate.  Avarice  had  made  the  miser  dis¬ 
honest,  and  he  stole  from  the  poor  woodman 
several  logs.  In  his  eagerness  to  carry  them 
away,  and  hide  his  ill-gotten  store,  he  over¬ 
heated  his  blood,  and  produced  a  fever.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  sent  for  a  surgeon. 

‘  I  wish  to  be  bled,’  said  he  ;  ‘  what  is  your 
charge  ?’  ‘  Half  a  livre,’  was  the  reply.  The 
demand  was  deemed  extortionate,  and  the 
surgeon  was  dismissed.  He  then  sent  for  an 
apothecary,  but  he  was  also  considered  too 
high  ;  and  he  at  last  sent  for  a  poor  barber, 
who  agreed  to  open  the  vein  for  threepence 
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a  time.  ‘  But,  friend,’  said  the  cautious  miser, 

‘  how  often  will  it  be  requisite  to  bleed  me?’ 

‘  Three  times,’  replied  the  barber.  ‘  Three 
times !  and  praj  what  quantity  of  blood  do 
you  intend  to  take  from  me  at  each  opera¬ 
tion  ?’  ‘  About  eight  ounces  each  time,’  was 

the  answer.  *  Let  me  see,’  said  the  possessor 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million,  ‘  that  will  be 
ninepence  ;  too  much ;  too  much  !  I  have 
determined  to  go  a  cheaper  way  to  work: 
take  the  whole  twenty-four  ounces  at  once, 
and  that  will  save  me  sixpence.’  The  barber 
remonstrated,  but  the  miser  was  6rm  ;  he  was 
certain,  1^  said,  that  the  barber  was  only  de¬ 
sirous  to  extort  an  extra  sixpence,  and  he 
would  not  submit  to  such  scandalous  imposi¬ 
tion.  His  vein  was  opened,  and  four-and- 
twenty  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  him. 
In  a  few  days,  Vandille,  the  miser,  was  no 
more.  The  savings  of  his  life,  the  wages  of 
his  vice  and  avarice,  he  left  to  the  King  of 
France. 

“  A  similar  anecdote  is  related  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Smyth,  of  Bedfordshire.  He  was  im¬ 
mensely  rich,  but  most  parsimonious  and 
miserly  in  his  habits.  At  seventy  years  of 
age,  he  was  entirely  deprived  of  his  sight, 
unable  to  gloat  over  his  hoarded  heaps  of 
gold  ;  this  was  a  terrible  affliction.  He  was 
persuaded  by  Taylor,  the  celebrated  oculist, 
to  be  couched ;  who  was,  by  agreement,  to 
have  sixty  guineas  if  he  restored  his  patient 
to  any  degree  of  sight.  Taylor  succe^ed  in 
his  operation,  and  Sir  William  was  enabled 
to  read  and  write,  without  the  aid  of  specta¬ 
cles,  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  no 
sooner  was  his  sight  restored,  than  the  ba¬ 
ronet  began  to  regret  that  his  agreement  had 
been  for  so  large  a  sum ;  he  felt  no  joy  ns 
others  would  have  felt,  but  grieved  and  sigii- 
ed  over  the  loss  of  his  sixty  guineas !  His 
thoughts  were  now  how  to  cheat  the  oculist ; 
he  pretended  that  he  had  only  a  glimmering, 
and  could  see  nothing  distinctly ;  for  which 
reason,  the  bandage  on  his  eyes  was  con¬ 
tinued  a  month  longer  than  the  usual  time. 
Taylor  was  deceived  by  these  misrepresenta¬ 
tions,  and  agreed  to  compound  the  bargain, 
and  accepted  twenty  guineas,  instead  of  sixty. 
Yet  Sir  William  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  had 
no  one  to  care  or  provide  for.  At  the  time 
Taylor  attended  him,  he  had  a  large  estate, 
an  immense  sum  of  money  in  the  stocks,  and 
six  thousand  pounds  in  the  house. 

“  Many  years  ago,  there  lived  in  a  large, 
cheerless,  and  dilapidated  old  house  in  St. 
Petersburg,  a  wretched  miser.  He  confined 
himself  to  one  room,  and  left  the  rest  of  the 
rambling  edifice  to  moulder  into  ruin  ;  he 


cared  for  no  comfort,  and  dep’rived  himself 
even  of  those  things  which  the  poorest  re¬ 
gard  as  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  he  seldom  lit 
a  fire  to  repel  the  dampness  which  hung  on 
the  walls  of  his  solitary  chamber,  and  a  few 
worthless  objects  of  furniture  was  all  that  the 
room  contained.  Yet  to  this  singular  being 
the  Empress  Catherine  the  Second  owed  a 
million  of  rubles.  His  cellar,  it  was  said, 
contained  casks  full  of  gold,  and  packages  of 
silver  were  stowed  away  in  the  dismal  corners 
of  his  ruinous  mansion.  He  was  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  Russia.  He  relied  for  the 
safety  of  his  hoards  upon  the  exertions  of  a 
huge  mastiff,  which  he  had  trained  to  bark 
and  howl  throughout  the  night,  to  strike  ter¬ 
ror  into  the  hearts  of  thieves.  The  miser 
outlived  the  dog ;  but  he  disliked  to  part 
with  any  portion  of  his  treasure  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  another  cur,  and  he  resolved  to  save 
his  money  by  officiating  as  his  own  watch¬ 
dog.  Every  morning,  and  every  evening, 
would  that  insane  old  man  wander  about  his 
dismal  habitation,  barking  and  howling  in 
imitation  of  his  recent  sentinel.” 

Poor  wretch,  the  miser,  as  he  approaches 
eternity,  clutches  his  gold  the  firmer.  Fain 
would  he  take  it  with  him,  but  that  cannot 
be.  He  must  allow  it  to  pass  to  others ; 
who,  perhaps,  squander  as  foolishly  as,  and 
far  more  speedily  than,  he  accumulated. 
Strange  stories  are  told,  in  the  book  before 
us,  showing  the  strength  of  the  passion  even 
in  death.  How  terrible,  sometimes,  is  the 
death  of  the  miser!  That  which  he  made  a 
god,  and  thought  a  saviour,  proves  a  de¬ 
stroyer. 

“  A  miser,  of  the  name  of  Foscue,  who 
had  amassed  enormous  wealth,  by  the  most 
sordid  parsimony,  and  the  most  discreditable 
extortion,  was  requested  by  the  government 
to  advance  a  sum  of  money,  as  a  loan.  The 
raiser,  to  whom  a  fair  interest  was  not  in¬ 
ducement  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  him  to 
part  with  his  treasured  gold,  declared  his  in¬ 
capacity  to  meet  this  demand ;  he  pleaded 
severe  losses,  and  the  utmost  poverty.  Fear¬ 
ing,  however,  that  some  of  his  neighbors, 
among  whom  he  was  very  unpopular,  would 
report  his  immense  wealth  to  the  government, 
he  applied  his  ingenuity  to  discover  some 
effectual  way  of  hiding  his  gold,  should  they 
attempt  to  institute  a  search  to  ascertain  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  his  plea.  With  great 
care  and  secrecy,  he  dug  a  deep  cave  in  his 
cellar ;  to  this  receptacle  for  his  treasure,  he 
descended  by  a  ladder,  and  to  the  trap  door 
he  attached  a  spring  lock,  so  that,  on  shut¬ 
ting,  it  would  fasten  of  itself.  By-and-by 
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the  miser  disappeared  ;  inquiries  were  made  ; 
the  house  was  searched ;  woods  were  ex¬ 
plored,  and  the  ponds  were  dragged ;  but  no 
Foscue  could  they  find ;  and  gossips  began 
to  conclude  that  the  miser  had  fled,  with  his 
gold,  to  some  paK  where,  by  living  incognito, 
he  would  be  free  from  the  hands  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Some  time  passed  on  ;  the  house 
in  which  be  had  lived  was  sold,  and  work¬ 
men  were  busily  employed  in  its  repair.  In 
the  progress  of  their  work,  they  met  with  the 
door  of  the  secret  cave,  with  the  key  in  the 
lock  outside.  They  threw  back  the  door. 
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and  descended  with  a  light.  The  first  object 
upon  which  the  lamp  was  reflected  was  the 
ghostly  body  of  Foscue  the  miser,  and  scat¬ 
tered  around  4im  were  heavy  bags  of  gold, 
and  ponderous  chests  of  untold  treasure  ;  a 
candlestick  lay  beside  him  on  the  floor.  This 
worshiper  of  mammon  had  gone  into  his 
cave,  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  his  golden  god, 
and  became  a  sacrifice  to  his  devotion  !*’ 

We  had  marked  one  or  two  more  passages 
in  Mr.  Merryweather’s  interesting  volume, 
but  these  must  lie  over  for  the  present. 


Ftom  th*  Witn«it. 

PERIODICAL  ISM.’ 

BY  HUOU  MILLER. 


The  poet  Giay  held,  that  in  a  neglected 
country  churchyard,  appropriated  to  only  the 
nameless  dead,  there  might  lie,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  the  remains  of  undeveloped  Miltons, 
Hampdens,  and  Cromwells, — men  who,  in 
more  favorable  circumstances,  would  have 
become  famous  as  poets,  or  great  as  patriots 
or  statesmen  ;  and  the  stanzas  in  which  he 
has  embodied  the  reflection  are  perhaps  the 
most  popular  in  the  language.  One-half  the 
thought  is,  we  doubt  not,  just.  Save  for  the 
madness  of  Charles,  Cromwell  would  have 
died  a  devout 'farmer,  and  Hampden  a  most 
respectable  country  gentleman,  who  would 
have  been  gratefully  remc^tnbered  for  half  an 
age  over  half  a  county,  and  then  consigned 
to  forgetfulness.  But  the  poets  rarely  die, 
however  disadvantageously  placed,  without 
giving  some  sign.  Rob  Donn,  the  Suther- 
landshire  bard,  owed  much  less  to  nature  than 
Milton  did,  and  so  little  to  learning,  that  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  and  yet  his 
better  songs  promise  to  live  as  long  as  the 
Gaelic  language.  And  though  botli  Burns 
and  Shakspeare  had  very  considerable  dis¬ 
advantages  to  struggle  agiiinst,  we  know  that 

*  lo  Anehe  !  Poems,  cliieflj  lyrical,  by  Thomas 
Smibert  Edinburgh:  James  Uogg.  London:  R. 
Oroombridge  A  Sons. 


neither  of  tliem  remained  “  mute”  or  “  in¬ 
glorious,”  or  even  less  extensively  known, 
than  Milton  himself.  It  is,  we  believe,  no 
easy  matter  to  smother  a  true  poet.  The 
versifiers,  placed  in  obscure  and  humble  cir¬ 
cumstances,  who  for  a  time  complain  of  ne¬ 
glected  merit  and  an  untoward  fate,  and  then 
give  up  verse-making  in  despair,  are  always 
men  who,  with  all  their  querulousness,  have 
at  least  one  cause  of  complaint  more  than 
they  ever  seem  to  be  aware  of, — a  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  Nature  that  failed  to 
impart  to  them  the  divine  vision  and 
faculty.”  There  are  powers,  however,  ad¬ 
mirably  fitted  to  tell  with  eflect  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  a  country, — for  they  have  served  to 
produce  the  most  influential  works  which  the 
world  ever  saw, — works  such  as  the  “  Essay” 
of  Locke,  the  "  Peace  and  War”  of  Grotius, 
and  the  “  Spirit  of  Laws”  of  Montesquieu, — 
which,  with  all  their  apparent  robustness,  are 
greatly  less  hardy  than  the  poetic  faculty  ; 
and  which,  unless  the  circumstances  favor¬ 
able  to  their  development  and  exercise  be 
present,  fail  to  leave  behind  them  any  ade¬ 
quate  record  of  their  existence.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  situation  in  life  in  which  Bums 
would  not  have  written  his  songs,  but  very 
easy  to  imagine  situations  in  which  Robertso0 
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would  not  have  produced  his  Scotland  or  his 
Charles  V.,  nor  Adam  Smith  his  Wealth  of 
Nations.  We  have  no  faith  whatever  in 
mute  inglorious  Miltons ;  bu(||we  do  hold 
that  there  may  be  obscure  country  church¬ 
yards  in  which  untaught  Humes,  guiltless  of 
the  Essay  on  Miracles,  may  repose,  and  un¬ 
developed  Bentleys  and  Warburtons,  whose 
great  aptitude  for  acquiring  or  capacity  for 
retaining  knowledge  remained  throughout 
life  a  mere  ungratihed  thirst. 

It  has  remained  for  the  present  age  to 
throw  one  bar  more  in  the  way  of  able  men 
of  this  special  class  than  our  fathers  ever 
dreamed  of ;  and  this,  curiously  enough,  just 
by  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  writing 
much  and  of  thinking  incessantly.  It  is  not, 
it  would  seem,  by  being  born  among  plough¬ 
men  and  mechanics,  and  destined  to  live  by 
tilling  the  soil  or  by  making  shoes  or  hob-nails 
that  the  “  genial  current  of  the  soul  is  frozen,” 
and  supenor  talents  prevented  from  accom¬ 
plishing  their  proper  work :  it  is  by  being 
connected  with  some  cheap  weekly  periodical, 
or  twice  or  thrice  a  week  newspaper,  and 
compelled  to  scribble  on  almost  without 
pause  or  intermission  for  daily  bread.  We 
have  been  led  to  think  of  this  matter  by  an  ' 
interesting  little  volume  of  poems,  chiedy 
lyrical,  which  has  just  issued  from  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  press, — the  production  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Smibert,  a  man  who  has  lived  for  many  years 
by  his  pen,  and  who  introduces  the  volume 
by  a  prefatory  essay,  interesting  from  the 
glimpse  which  it  gives  of  the  literary  disad¬ 
vantages  with  which  the  professionally  literary 
man  who  writes  for  the  periodicals  has  to  con¬ 
tend.  Periodical  literature  is,  he  remarks,  "to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  creation  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  in  all  its  principal  existing 
phases,  from  Quarterly  Reviews  to  Weekly 
Penny  Magazines.  Newspapers,”  he  adds, 
“  may  justly  be  accounted  the  growth  of  the 
same  recent  era, — the  few  previously  pub¬ 
lished  having  been  scarcely  more  than  mere 
Gazettes,  recording  less  opinions  than  bare 

C’  'ic  and  business  facts.”  The  number  of 
classes  of  periodicals  is  now  immensely 
great,  and  “  equally  vast,  of  necessity,  is  the 
amount  of  literary  talent  statedly  and  unre¬ 
mittingly  engaged  on  these  journals,  while  a 
large  additional  amount  of  similar  talent  6nds 
in  them  occasional  and  ready  outlets  for  its 
workings.”  "  When  one  or  two  leading  Re¬ 
views,  Quarterlies,  and  Monthlies  alone  ex¬ 
isted,  they  called  for  no  insignificant  individ¬ 
ual  efforts  of  mind  on  the  part  of  their  chief 
conductors  and  supporters,  and  those  parties 
almost  took  rank  with  the  authors  of  single 


works  of  importance.  But  within  the  last 
twenty  years  periodical  literature  has  become 
extensively  hebdomadal,  and  even  diurnal ; 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  essays 
of  those  sustaining  it  in  this  shape  have  de¬ 
creased  in  proportionate  value,  at  once,  from 
the  larger  amount  of  work  demanded,  and 
from  the  shorter  time  allowed  for  its  execu¬ 
tion.  Such  essays  may  serve  the  hour  fairly, 
but  can  seldom  be  of  high  worth  ultrane- 
ously.”  "  The  extent  and  variety  of  the  la¬ 
bors  called  for  at  the  hands  of  those  actively 
engaged  on  modern  cheap  periodicals  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  by  the  uninitiated  pub¬ 
lic.  If  their  eyes  were  opened  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  they  would  certainly  wonder  less  why  it 
is  that  the  literary  hdent  of  the  current  gen¬ 
eration  does  not  tend  to  display  itself  by 
striking  isolated  efforts :  they  would  also 
more  readily  understand  wherefore  parties  in 
the  situation  of  the  present  writer  may  well 
experience  some  unsatisfactory  feelings  in 
looking  back  on  the  labors  of  the  past. 
Though  years  spent  in  periodical  writing  can 
by  no  means  be  termed  mis- spent,  yet  such 
a  career  presents  in  the  retrospect  but  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  disconnected  essays  on  all  conceiv¬ 
able  themes,  and  such  as  too  often  prove 
their  hurried  composition  by  crudeness  and 
imperfections.”  The  consideration  of  such  a 
state  of  things  "  may  furnish  a  saluUiry  les¬ 
son  to  the  many  among  the  young  at  this 
day  who,  possessing  some  literary  taste,  im¬ 
agine  that  the  engagements  of  common  life 
alone  stand  in  the  way  of  its  successful  de¬ 
velopment,  and  that  to  be  enabled  to  pursue 
a  life  of  professional  writing  in  any  shape 
would  secure  to  them  both  fame  and  fortune 
to  the  height  of  their  desires.  They  here  err 
sadly.  No  doubt  supereminent  talents  will 
sooner  or  later  make  themselves  felt  under 
almost  any  circumstances ;  bul  the  position 
described  assuredly  offers  no  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  furtherance  of  that  end.  Ebe- 
neaer  Elliot,  leavin*g  his  forge  at  eve  with  a 
wearied  body,  could  yet  bring  to  his  favorite 
leisure  tasks  a  mind  less  jaded  than  that  of 
the  literateur  by  profession.”  "The  regular 
periodicalist,  too,  of  the  modern  class  has 
usually  no  more  stable  interest  in  his  compo¬ 
sitions  than  has  the  counting-house  clerk  in 
the  cash  books  which  he  keeps.  To  pub¬ 
lishers  and  conductors  fall  the  lasting  fruits. 
Let  those  among  the  young  who  feel  the  am¬ 
bition  to  seek  fame  and  fortune  in  the  walks 
of  literature  think  well  of  these  things,  and, 
above  all,  ponder  seriously  ere  they  quit, 
with  such  views,  any  fixed  occupation  of  an¬ 
other  kind.” 
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There  is  certainlv  food  for  thought  here ; 
and  that,  too,  thought  of  n  kind  in  which  the 
public  has  a  direct  interest.  If  such  be  the  dis¬ 
sipating  effects  of  tpridng  for  newspapers  and 
the  lighter  periodicals,  it  is  surely  natural  to 
infer,  that  the  exclusive  reading  of  such  works 
must  have  a  dissipating  effect  also.  It  is  too 
obvious  that  the  feverish  mediocrity  of  over¬ 
wrought  brains  becomes  infectious  among  the 
class  who  place  themselves  in  too  constant 
and  unbroken  connection  with  it,  and  that 
from  the  closets  of  over-toiled  literateurs  an 
excited  superficiality  creeps  out  upon  the 
age.  And  hence  the  necessity  to  which  we 
have  oftener  than  once  referred,  that  men 
should  keep  themselves  in  wholesome  con¬ 
nection  with  the  master  minds  of  the  past. 
Mr.  Smibert’s  remarks  preface,  as  we  have 
said,  a  volume  of  sweet  and  tasteful  verses ; 
and  we  find  him  saying,  that  “  most  of  all, 
the  operation  of  periodicaUsm  has  been  un¬ 
favorably  felt  in  the  domain  of  poetry.” 

“  The  position  of  literature,”  ho  adds,  “  in  the 
times  of  the  Wordsworths,  Crabbes,  and  Camp¬ 
bells  of  the  age  just  gone  by,  was  far  more  favor¬ 
able  than  at  present  to  the  devotion  of  talent  to 
great  undertakings.  These  men  were  assuredly 
not  beset  by  the  same  seductive  facilities  as  the 
literateurs  of  the  current  generation,  for  expending 
their  powers  on  petty  objects, — facilities  all  the 
more  fascinating,  as  comprising  the  pleasures  of 
immediate  publicity,  and  perhaps  even  of  repute 
for  a  day,  if  not  also  of  some  direct  remuneration. 
These  influences  of  full-grown  PeriodicaUsm  ex¬ 
tend  now  to  all  who  can  read  and  write.  But  it 
entices  most  especially  within  its  vortex  those 
who  exhibit  an  unusually  large  share  of  early 
literary  promise,  involves  them  in  its  multitudi¬ 
nous  and  multifarious  occupation,  and,  in  short, 
divides  and  sub-divides  the  operations  of  talent, 
until  all  prominent  identity  is  destroyed,  both  in 
works  ana  workers.  To  the  gro  vth  of  this  mod¬ 
ern  system,  beyond  question,  is  largely  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  the  comparative  disappearance  from  among 
us  of  great  literary  individualities ;  or,  to  use 
other  and  more  accurate  words,  by  that  system 
have  men  of  capacity  been  chiefly  diverted  from 
the  composition  of  great  individual  works,  and 
more  particularly  great  poems.” 

We  arc  less  sure  of  the  justice  of  this  re¬ 
mark  of  Mr.  Smibert’s,  than  of  that  of  many 
of  the  others.  It  is  not  easy,  we  have  said, 
to  smother  a  true  poet ;  and  we  know  that  in 
the  present  age  very  genuine  poetry  has 
been  produced  in  the  offices  of  very  busy 
newspaper  editors.  Poor  Robert  Nicoll 
never  wrote  truer  poetry  than  when  he  pro¬ 
duced  his  “  Puir  Folk”  and  his  “  Saxon 
Chapel,”  at  a  time  when  he  was  toiling, 
as  even  modem  journalist  has  rarely  toiled. 


for  the  columns  of  the  Leeds  Times ;  and 
James  Montgomery  produced  his  “World  be¬ 
fore  the  Flood,”  “  Greenland,”  and  “  The 
Pelican  Island,”  with  many  a  sweet  lyric  of 
still  higher  merit,  when  laboriously  editing  the 
Sheffield  Iris.  The  “  Salamandnne,”  of  Mr. 
Charles  Mackay  was  written  when  he  was 
conducting  the  sub-editorial  department  of  a 
daily  London  paper ;  nor  did  he  ever  write 
anything  superior  to  it.  And  we  question 
whether  Mr.  Smibert  himself,  though  he 
might  have  produced  longer  poems,  would 
have  written  better  ones  than  some  of  those 
contained  in  the  present  volume,  even  had 
his  life  been  one  of  unbroken  leisure.  It 
seems  natural  to  literary  men  who  fail  in 
realizing  their  own  conceptions  of  what  they 
had  wished  and  hoped  to  perform,  to  cast 
the  blame  upon  their  circumstances.  John¬ 
son  could  speak  ns  feelingly,  not  much  later 
than  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  of  the 
“  dreams  of  a  poet  doomed  at  last  wake  a 
lexicographer,”  as  any  literary  man  of  the 
present  time,  who,  while  solicitously  desirous 
to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  Muses,  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  labor  as  a  periodicalist  for  the  wants 
of  the  day  that  is  passing  over  him.  But 
perhaps  the  best  solace  for  the  dissatisfaction 
which  would  thus  wreak  itself  on  mere  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  that  which  Johnson  himself 
supplies.  “  To  reach  below  his  own  aim,” 
says  the  moralist,  “  is  incident  to  every  one 
whose  fancy  is  active,  and  whose  views  are 
comprehensive  ;  nor  is  anj'  man  satisfied  with 
himself  because  he  has  done  much,  but  be- 
canse  he  can  conceive  little.” 

But  to  labor  and  be  forgotten  is  the  com¬ 
mon  lot ;  and  why  should  a  literary  man  be 
more  disposed  to  repine  because  bis  produc¬ 
tions  pensh  after  serving  a  temporary  pur¬ 
pose,  than  the  gardener  or  the  farmer,  whose 
vocation  it  is  to  supply  the  people  with  their 
daily  food  ?  If  the  provisions  furnished, 
whether  for  mind  or  body,  be  wholesome,  and 
if  they  serve  their  purpose,  the  producers 
must  learn  to  *be  content,  even  should  they 
serve  the  purpose  only  once,  and  but  for  a 
day.  The  danger  of  overcropping,  and  of 
consequent  exhaustion,  is  of  course  another 
and  more  serious  matter;  and  of  this  the 
mind  of  the  periodicalist  is  at  least  as  much  in 
danger  as  either  field  or  garden  when  uo- 
skillfully  wrought.  But  mere  rest,  which  in 
course  of  time  restores  the  exhausted  earth, 
is  often  not  equally  efficient  in  restoring  the 
exhausted  mind ;  nor  does  mere  rest,  even 
were  it  a  specific  in  the  case,  lie  within  the 
reach  of  the  periodic  writer.  It  is  often  the 
luxury  for  wUch  he  pants,  but  which  he  can- 
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not  command.  One  of  the  surest  speci6c8 
in  the  case  is  the  speci6c  of  Trorkin?  just  a 
little  more, — of  working  for  the  work’s  sake, 
whether  at  poem,  or  history,  or  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  some  science,  or  in  some  antiqua¬ 
rian  pursuit.  There  is  an  exquisite  passage 
in  one  of  the  essays  of  Washington  Irving, 
in  which  he  compares  the  great  authors, — 
Shakspenre,  for  instance, — who  seem  proof 
against  the  mutability  of  language,  to  “gi¬ 
gantic  trees,  that  we  sometimes  see  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  which,  by  their  vast  and 
deep  roots  penetrating  through  the  mere  sur¬ 
face,  and  laying  hold  on  the  very  foundations 
of  the  earth,  preserve  the  soil  around  them 
fiom  being  swept  away  by  the  ever  flowing 
current,  and  hold  up  many  a  neighboring 
plant  to  perpetuity.”  And  such  is  the  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  by  some  pervading  pursuit  of 
an  intellectual  character,  prosecuted  for  its 
own  sake,  to  the  intellect  of  the  journalist. 
It  is  the  necessity  imposed  upon  him  of  tak¬ 
ing  up  subject  after  subject  in  the  desultory, 
disconnected  form  in  which  they  chance  to 
arise,  and  then,  after  throwing  together  a  few 
hastily  collected  thoughts  upon  each,  of  dis¬ 
missing  them  from  his  mind,  that  induces 
first  a  habit  of  superficiality,  and  finally 
leaves  him  exhausted ;  and  the  counteractive 
course  open  to  him  is  just  to  take  up  some 
subject  on  which  the  thinking  of  to-day  may 
assist  him  in  the  thinking  of  to-morrow,  and 
on  which  he  may  be  as  well  informed  and 
profound  as  his  native  capacity  permits. 
All  our  really  superior  newspaper  editors 
have  pursued  this  course, — more,  however, 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  from  the  bent  of 
their  nature  than  from  the  necessities  of  their 
profession ;  and  the  poetical  volume  of  Mr. 
Smibert  shows  that  he  too  has  his  engrossing 
pursuit.  We  recommend  his  little  work  to 
our  readers,  as  one  in  which  they  will  find 
much  to  interest  and  amuse.  We  have  left 
ourselves  little  room  for  quotation  ;  but  the 
following  stanzas,  striking,  both  from  their 
beauty  and  from  the  curious  fact  which  they 
embody,  may  be  regarded  as  no  unfair  speci¬ 
men  of  the  whole  : — 


THE  VOICE  or  wo. 

The  language  of  passion,  and  more  peculiarly 
that  of  grief,  is  ever  nearly  the  same.” 

An  Indian  chief  went  forth  to  fight, 

And  bravely  met  the  foe : 

His  eye  was  keen — his  step  was  light — 

His  arm  was  unsurpassed  in  might : 

But  on  him  fell  the  gloom  of  night — 

An  arrow  laid  him  low. 

His  widow  sung  with  simple  tongue, 

When  none  could  hear  or  see, 

Ay,cheray  me! 

A  Moorish  maiden  knelt  beside 
Her  dying  lover’s  bed  ; 

She  bade  him  stay  to  bless  his  bride  ; 

She  called  him  ofl  her  lord,  her  pride  ; 

But  mortals  must  their  doom  abide, — 

The  warrior’s  spirit  fled. 

With  simple  tongue  the  sad  one  sung. 
When  none  could  hear  or  see. 

Ay,  di  me ! 

An  English  matron  mourned  her  son. 

The  only  son  she  bore ; 

Afar  from  her  his  course  was  run, — 

He  perished  as  the  fight  was  done, — 

He  perished  when  the  fight  was  won. — 
Upon  a  foreign  shore. 

With  simple  tongue  the  mother  sung. 
When  none  could  hear  or  see. 

Ah, dear  me! 

A  gentle  Highland  maiden  saw 
A  brother’s  body  borne 
From  where,  from  country,  king,  and  law. 
He  went  bis  giillant  sword  to  draw  ; 

But  swept  within  destruction’s  maw. 

From  her  bad  be  been  torn. 

She  sat  and  sung  with  simple  tongue, 
When  none  could  hear  or  see, 

Oh  hon  a-ree ! 


An  infant  in  untimelv  hour 
Died  in  a  Lowland  cot ; 

The  parents  own’d  the  Hand  of  Power 
That  bids  the  storm  be  still  or  lour ; 

They  grieved  because  the  cup  was  sour, 
And  yet  they  murmured  not. 

They  only  sung  with  simple  tongue, 
VVhen  none  could  hear  or  see, 

Ah,  iraes  me! 
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PATERNOSTER  ROW 


‘  Longman,  Brown,  Rent,  Onne,  A  Co , 
Our  worthT  fatbera  of  the  Row.** — 8^t. 


If  ibere  is  one  local  name  pre-eminently 
connected  with  the  history  of  literature,  and 
which,  above  all  others,  suggests  the  richest 
train  of  recollections  of  b^ks  and  book- 
writers,  it  is  undoubtedly  Paternoster  Row — 
the  row  par  excellence.  For  centuries  it  has 
been  the  bazaar  of  book -sellers — the  empo¬ 
rium  of  “  the  trade” — the  well-head  of  the 
press.  Here  have  many  of  the  greate&t  sons 
of  genius  parted  with  the  chef  d'ceuvres  of 
their  brain — hence  have  a  vast  majority  of 
all  the  works  which  the  world  “  will  not 
willingly  let  die”  issued.  Here  has  the  phi¬ 
losopher  bartered  the  labors  of  a  lifetime  for 
a  ludicrously  small  number  of  gold  pieces  ; 
and  here  has  the  brilliint  modem  poet  or 
novelist  received  thousands  for  a  few  weeks’ 
writing.  Here  flocked,  and  flock  still,  the 
aspirants  for  literary  honors,  who  timidly 
pass  and  repass  a  score  of  times  before  the 
door  of  some  great  publishing  house,  before 
they  can  muster  courage  enough  to  tremb¬ 
lingly  enter  with  the  first-born  of  their  brain 
in  hand,  which  they,  perchance,  hopefully 
leave  “  for  consideration  ;”  but,  we  need 
hardly  say,  there  is  almost  a  dead  certainty 
that  it  will  be  returned  with  the  old  stereo¬ 
type  form  of  note,  expressing,  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  “  obliged  for  the  offer,  and  regrets 
that  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  it.”  Here 
daily  lounge  the  antiquarian,  the  bibliopolist, 
the  searcher  for  rare  and  curious  books. 
Here,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  occurs  that 
marvelous  scene  of  bustle  consequent  on 
sending  off  tons  and  tons  of  periodical  and 
other  literature  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
known  as  “  Magazine  Day  1”  Here,  in  a 
word,  is  the  world-renowned  row  of  houses, 
of  which  every  intelligent  individual  has 
read,  and  either  has  seen  or  longs  to  see. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  ascribed,  with 
undoubted  accuracy,  to  the  residence  in  the 
locality  of  men  following  the  trade  of  bead- 
makers  for  rosaries,  and  also  writers  of  the 


Creed,  Lord’s  Prayer  (or  Pater- nosier),  <kc. 
Rosaries  were  strings  of  beads,  (made  of 
gold,  silver,  wood,  and  other  raateiials),  sus¬ 
pended  round  the  neck,  which  the  wearer 
counted  one  by  one  for  each  Pater-noster,  <fec. 
he  recited,  and  knew  when  he  had  *'  told” 
all  his  beads  that  he  had  consequently  re¬ 
peated  the  due  quantum  of  prayers  enjoined 
by  the  church,  or  by  his  own  voluntary  vows. 
Rosaries  and  Pater-nosters  seem  to  have 
been  convertible  terms  for  these  chaplets, 
for  Stowe  quotes  a  document  of  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  one 
Robert  Nikke,  “  Pater- noster- maker  and  ci¬ 
tizen.”  Along  with  the  Pater-noster,  the  sa¬ 
lutation  to  the  V^irgin,  or  Ave  Maria,  was 
frequently  repeated.  Hence,  then,  we  have 
the  origin  of  “  Paternoster  Row,”  “  Ave- 
Maria  Lane,”  and  "  Amen  Comer.”  The 
reason  why  this  particular  locality  was  chosen 
by  the  congregated  rosary-makers,  «fec.,  was 
very  probably  on  account  of  its  contiguity  to 
St.  Paul’s,  as  it  thus  offered  a  site  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  sale  of  chaplets,  and  religious 
manuscripts  or  texts  and  missals,  to  the  de¬ 
votees  who  flocked  thither.  With  regard  to 
“  Panyer  Alley,”  leading  into  Paternoster 
Row,  we  believe  that,  according  to  records 
of  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  Henry  VI.,  there 
was  a  tav6m  there  called  “  Panyer” — hence 
the  name  of  the  alley,  according  to  Stowe.* 
“  Warwick  Lane,”  and  “  Ivy  Lane”  may  also 
be  alluded  to.  The  latter,  Stowe  tells  us, 
derived  its  appellation  from  the  ivy  which 
luxuriantly  shaded  the  dwellings  of  the  ca¬ 
nons  of  St.  Paul’s  there  standing.  The  ear¬ 
liest  positive  mention  of  Paternoster  Row 
itself  appears  to  have  been  in  the  fortieth 

*  Many  of  our  readers  have,  doubtless,  seen  Uie 
stone  set  into  a  wall  there,  on  which  ia  figured  a 
pannier,  on  which  a  boy  is  astride  with  a  bunch  of 

mand  lines  beneath  announce  that  to  be  the 
:  spot  of  ground  in  London.  This  stone  was 
erected  m  1688. 
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year  of  Edward  III.,  when  Chesnut  Convent 
had  tenements,  <$£C.,  there. 

It  is  of  the  history  of  Paternoster  Row,  in 
connection  with  literature,  that  we  have  to 
deal  ;  and  we  will  briefly  trace  it  from  the 
earliest  periods.  The  first  printer  of  whom 
we  have  record  in  England,  was  William 
Caxton,  who  had  the  sign  of  the  Sun  in 
Fleet  Street,  London,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  celebrated  Wynkin  de  Worde.  In  those 
days,  we  need  hardly  say  that  printer  and 
publislaer  were  sononymous  callings.  Prior 
to  the  introduction  of  printing,  the  MS. 
works  were  sold  at  stalls  or  sheds,  and  from 
that  the  name  stationarii,  or  stationers,  is 
said  to  have  originated.  Indeed,  the  shops 
of  the  publishers,  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
centuries  later  than  Caxton,  were  merely 
open  sheds,  with  shelves  ranged  around  for 
the  books.  Milton’s  sonnet,  in  which  he  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  “  stall  reader,”  will  doubtless 
occur  to  many  in  connection  with  this  fact. 
The  generation  of  printers  who  succeeded 
Wynkin  de  Worde  seem  to  have  continued 
in  Fleet  Street  almost  without  exception ; 
but,  during  the  next  epoch,  many  of  them 
migrated  to  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  Of 
these,  we  may  name  Julian  Notary,  who  had 
the  sign  of  the  Three  Kings  there  in  1512  ; 
John  Raynes  in  1527  ;  John  Skot  in  1534  ; 
Henry  Petwcll,  sign  of  the  Trinity,  who 
died  in  1539  ;  and  a  good  number  of  others, 
whose  rare  works  enrich  only  the  collections 
of  wealthy  bibliopolists. 

Probably  the  earliest  publisher  in  Pater¬ 
noster  Row  itself,  was  Henry  Denham,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Star,  in  1564.  R.  Harford  lived 
in  Queen’s-Head  Alley  in  1642 — although 
as  far  back  as  1529,  the  Dyalogue  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Knyghtc,”  was  issued  close 
to  it,  viz.  ;  “  At  the  syne  of  the  Meremayd, 
at  Powljs  Gate,  next  to  Chepesyde.”  Dur- 
ing'the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
London  Bridge,  the  Old  Bailey,  and  Little 
Britain,  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  marts 
of  the  publishing  trade.  We  will  quote  the 
title  of  one  of  the  works  printed  on  the 
former  ; — “  The  Merchandizes  of  Popish 
Priests,  or,  a  Discovery  of  the  Jesuites  Trum¬ 
pery,  newly  packed  in  England,  laying  open 
to  the  world  how  cunningly  they  cbeate  and 
abuse  people,  with  their  false,  deceitfull,  and 
counterfeit  wares.  Written  in  French  by 
John  Chassainon,  and  truly  translated  into 
English.  Printed  at  London,  for  Henry 
Gosson,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  on 
London  Bridge,  1629.”  Small  4to.  Above 
all  other  locmities.  Little  Britain  was  proba¬ 
bly  the  chief  emporium  of  “  the  trade and 


in  fact,  enjoyed  a  supremacy  down  to  the 
time  of  William  and  Mary. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  correctly,  that  the  great 
fire  of  London  in  1666  was  the  main  cause 
of  Paternoster  Row  eventually  assuming  the 
undisputed  supremacy  it  has  so  long  enjoyed. 
That  drove  the  booksellers,  especially  of  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard  (who  according  to  Pepys, 
lost  £150,000  worth  of  books  by  the  fire), 
to  Paternoster  Row,  as  if  by  common  con¬ 
sent.  Pepys  further  mentions,  that  so  great 
was  the  loss  of  books  by  the  fire,  that  “  all 
the  great  booksellers  are  undone  and  such, 
he  considered,  would  be  the  scarcity,  “  es¬ 
pecially  of  Latin  books  and  foreign  books,’’ 
that  he  states,  it  is  believed  the  polyglotte 
and  new  Bible  will  be  presently  worth  £40 
a-piece.”  We  may  just  allude  here  to  the 
reat  house  of  Riviiigtons,  which,  since  the 
re,  has,  under  the  sign  of  the  Bible,  in  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  been  pre-eminent  for 
publishing  theological  works. 

At  any  rate  from  about  the  time  above  na¬ 
med  Paternoster  Row  gradually  became  the 
absorbing  centre  of  the  publishing  trade  ;  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  until  the  days  of  Addison 
that  the  largest  issuers  of  important  new 
books  settled  there.  Among  them,  we  may 
name  John  Baker,  sign  of  the  Black  Boy,  in 
1710  ;  and  William  Taylor,  at  the  Skip,  in 
1714.  The  first  appearance  of  the  celebrated 
name  of  T.  Longman  in  the  Row  was  in 
1729,  when  he  joined  other  speculative  pub¬ 
lishers  in  bringing  out  an  edition  of  “  Thauni 
Historiarura.”  We  need  not  speak  of  the 
present  universally  known  and  respected  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  same  family  in  the  same  Row. 
Of  the  almost  equally  well-known  name  of 
Baldwin,  we  find,  in  1749,  R.  Baldwin,  jun., 
settled  in  Paternoster  Row. 

The  originators  of  issuing  valuable  books 
in  numbers  were  publishers  of  Paternoster 
Row.  We  may  particularly  name  Hogg, 
Cook,  and  Harrison.  They  chiefly  issued  in 
this  form  Bibles,  histories,  and  theological 
works.  Cook  cleared  an  immense  fortune, 
and  died  in  1810,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
Many  of  his  smaller  reprints  of  Shakspeare 
and  the  classics  are  beautiful  specimens  of 
typography.  We  ourselves  have  a  little  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  Shakspeare’s  poems,  which  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  really  exquisite  plates  ;  and  it 
was  issued  at  a  very  trifling  price.  We 
think  it  hardly  possible  to  over-rate  the  debt 
of  gratitude  the  present  generation  of  read¬ 
ers  owe  to  these  spirited  “  Paternoster-Row- 
Number”  publishers,  for,  by  breaking  up  the 
hitherto  exclusive  system  of  only  issuing 
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books  in  costly  volumes,  they  laid  the  found¬ 
ation  for  all  the  flood  of  cheap  and  good 
sheet  literature  which  has  succeeded. 

With  regard  to  the  present  aspect  of  Pa¬ 
ternoster  Row,  we  have  only  to  remark  that 
it  is  a  long,  very  narrow,  and  very  lofty  street, 
with  nothing  in  its  outward  appearance  pe¬ 
culiarly  characteristic  of  “the  trade,”  if  we 
except  the  few  occasional  ranges  of  publish¬ 
ing  warehouses  without  show  windows,  and 
with  cranes  before  the  doors.  The  only 
building  which  would  particularly  attract  the 
notice  of  the  stranger  is  the  immense  estab¬ 
lishment  belonging  to  the  Tract  Society. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  sensible 


falling- off  in  the  exclusive  character  of  the 
trade  in  the  Row.  Various  other  busi¬ 
nesses  now  begin,  here  and  there,  to  el¬ 
bow  out  the  booksellers — especially  such 
as  mercers  and  butchers.  Some  large  and 
most  respectable  Arms  are  now  found  in 
Warwick  Lane,  and  other  thoroughfares  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  Row ;  of  which  we  may  safely 
say,  that  its  glory  and  renown  have  now 
reached  the  maximum,  and  it  is  destined, 
at  no  distant  period,  to  furnish  another  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  the  proverbial  changi^which 
ever  prevail,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  pursuits 
and  resorts  of  mankind. 


From  tke  Critie'. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  AND  ITS  CONTRIBUTORS. 


WrrniN  a  year  of  half  a  century  ago,  and  I 
on  a  summer  night,  three  young  men  were 
gayly  chatting  on  the  literature  of  the  day,  on 
the  want  of  spirited  periodicals,  and  on  the 
feasibility  of  founding  a  new  one,  in  a  gar¬ 
ret  in  Buccleuch-place,  an  obscure  street  in 
the  old  town  of  Edinburgh.  Two  of  them 
were  Edinburgh  men,  and  students  of  law, 
although  the  one  purposed  to  join  the  bar  of 
his  native  city,  and  the  other  that  of  London; 
the  third,  their  companion,  was  an  English 
curate,  to  whom  his  patron,  the  squire  of  his 
parish,  had  committed  the  care  of  a  son 
while  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  then  famous 
University  of  Edinburgh.  The  aspirant  to 
the  honors  of  the  Scottish  bar  was  slender 
and  diminutive  in  figure,  but  with  eyes  of 
sparkling  brilliancy.  The  future  English 
barrister  was  tall  and  spare,  with  a  peculiar 
nose,  and  every  moment  indicated  the  “  fid¬ 
get.”  'Fhe  curate  had  a  jolly  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  and  his  form  predicted  obesity.  These 
three  youths  were  Francis  Jeffrev,  Hknrt 
Brougham,  and  Stdnkt  Smith,  and  they 
were  projecting  “  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
Thirty  years  later  we  find  them  in  different 
positions.  Jeffrey  had  attained  the  highest 
official  honors  of  his  native  country  :  he  was 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  and  represented 
its  metropolis  in  Parliament.  Sydney  Smith 


had  proved  too  much  of  a  humorist  and  bon 
virant  to  be  made  a  Bishop,  but  he  had  risen 
high  in  the  Church,  and  was  soon  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s. — 
Brougham  was  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England. 

Friendless,  unknown,  and  prospectles.s,  the 
three  young  men  published  the  first  number 
of  77ie  Edinburgh  Review  in  October,  1802. 
Sydney  Smith  was  its  first  editor,  but  he  left 
Edinburgh  the  following  year,  when  Jeffrey 
succeeded  him,  and  did  not  relinquish  the 
post  until  1829.  How  the  new  publication 
succeeded,  and  why  it  succeeded,  need 
scarcely  be  recapitulated  now.  All  the  dar¬ 
ing  ideas  in  philosophy,  history,  and  political 
economy,  which  had  l^n  elaborated  and  ac¬ 
cumulated  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
were  unfamiliar  to  the  general  public,  and 
The  Edinburgh  Review  was  the  oi^n 
through  which  their  diffusion  took  place. 
Liberalism  was  just  rearing  its  head  among 
the  respectable  classes,  and  they  welcomed 
the  advocacy  of  men  of  talent  and  refinement. 
Jeffrey  sparkled.  Brougham  thundered.  Smith 
humorized.  Soon  after  their  first  publica¬ 
tion,  burst  out  the  new  development  of  litera¬ 
ture  which  makes  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  famous — Byron,  Scott, 
Moore,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and 
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to  this  add  the  splendid  discoveries  of  Davy 
and  others  in  science,  and  it  will  be  seen 
what  need  the  public  had  of  a  knot  of  lively 
critics  to  prescribe  or  to  help  its  judgment. 
Every  number  was  a  success.  To  have  “  an 
article  in  The  Edinburgh"  was  deemed  an 
honor  by  a  man  like  Hazlitt.  You  might 
doubt  its  sagacity  or  its  virtue,  but  its  talent 
made  every  one  read  it.  The  sincerest  religion¬ 
ist  could  scarcely  refrain  a  laugh  over  one  of 
Sydney  Smith’s  expositions  of  Methodism — 
the  ^w  cultivators  of  German  literature 
split  their  sides  as  they  read  Jeffrey’s  demo¬ 
lition  of  Wilhdm  Meister.  The  disciples  of 
Mr.  Pitt  trembled  when  they  heard  that 
Brougham  had  a  new  paper  on  the  Con¬ 
tinental  War.  As  liberalism  made  way,  its 
advocates  in  The  Edinburgh  made  theirs.  Of 
the  three  original  projectors.  Brougham  alone 
survives,  and  Jeft'rey  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  happiest.  Unlike  Brougham,  he 
did  not  sway  a  senate,  for  though  his  vivid 
and  logical  style  was  duly  appreciated  in  the 
House,  he  was  on  the  whole  unsuccessful 
there.  Unlike  Sydney  Smith,  he  was  not 
the  witty  oracle  of  the  highest  circles ;  he 
did  not,  in  London,  attain  the  honors  of  a 
brilliant  and  commanding  conversationist. 
But  he  sipped  the  champagne  of  London 
society,  he  sparkled  at  Holland  House,  he 
was  flattered  as  the  brilliant  editor,  and  his 
last  years  were  spent  in  a  congenial  sphere. 
He  was  a  Judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  his 
native  city,  and  his  residence,  beautifully 
situated  some  miles  from  Edinburgh,  in  a 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  finely-wooded  hills, 
was  to  the  last  the  resort  of  the  gifted  and 
accomplished,  whether  from  near  at  hand  or 
from  afar.  He  died  some  eighteen  months 
ago,  within  a  short  interval  from  the  decease 
of  his  chief  literary  foe,  William  Wordsworth. 

Jeffrey  ceased  to  be  editor  of  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1829,  and  Sydney  Smith’s  last  arti¬ 
cle  was  published  in  1827  ;  but  Brougham 
still  continued  for  many  years  to  contribute, 
and,  indeed,  is  still  occasionally  understood  to 
contribute,  although  it  is  said  The  Law  Re- 
tiew  is  the  organ  which  he  chiefly  favors. 
But  some  years  before  his  withdraw^,  Jeffrey 
had  secured  the  services  of  two  contributors, 
both  of  whom,  in  some  respects,  and  one  of 
them  especially,  almost  made  amends  for  his 
own  and  Sydney  Smith’s  absence  :  they  were 
Thomas  Babbgton  Macaulay  and  Thomas 
Carlyle.  About  the  year  1825,  Macaulay,  then 
a  young  student  at  Cambridge,  and  utterly 
unknown,  although  he  had  published  some 
spirited  lyrics  in  an  Eklinburgh  magazine, 
despatched,  without  acqumotance  or  intro¬ 


duction,  his  famous  paper  on  Milton  to  the 
editor  of  The  Edinburgh  Review.  Under 
such  circumstances  an  ordinary  editor  would 
have  thrown  it  aside;  but  Jeffrey  was  not  an 
ordinary  editor,  and  Macaulay  became  an 
accept^,  a  favored,  and  a  constant  contribu¬ 
tor.  Up  to  1836,  when  he  went  to  India, 
almost  every  number  contained  an  article 
from  his  brilliant  pen,  chiefly  on  the  history 
and  literature  of  England  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  precisely  the  class  of  subject  most 
fitted  to  interest.  On  his  return  from  India 
appeared  his  striking  article  on  Lord  Bacon : 
and  to  his  residence  there  we  owe,  no  doubt 
the  familiar  coloring  which  invests  two  of  the 
best  of  his  essays — those  on  Clive  and  War¬ 
ren  Hastings.  Of  late  years,  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  his  History  has  withdrawn  him  from 
The  Edinburgh.  The  last  article  of  his  there 
that  we  remember,  was  that  upon  Barrdre,  a 
tremendous  invective  against  the  “  Anacreon 
of  the  Guillotine.”  It  was  read  in  MS.,  as 
we  have  heard  from  one  present,  at  Holland 
House,  before  a  distinguished  party  of  lite¬ 
rary  people:  for  Lady  Holland,  long  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  and  though  fragile 
and  decrepid,  maintained  the  traditionary  re¬ 
putation  of  the  mansion  as  a  hothouse  of  lite¬ 
rature  and  art ;  and  one  of  the  chief  of  her 
few  visits  out  of  doors  was  to  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum,  where  her  apparition  in 
a  wheeled  chair  (for  she  could  not  walk) 
will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  Thomas  Carlyle, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  a  far  less  popular 
writer  than  Macaulay,  produced  a  profound 
impression  on  the  thoughtful  and  serious 
minds  of  the  time.  His  articles  began  in 
1827,  and  for  six  years  he  was  a  pretty  re- 
ular  contributor.  Yet,  bow  different  from 
effrey  !  Jeffrey  had  depreciated  Bums  :  in 
the  pages  of  the  same  review,  Carlyle  penned 
a  noble  and  massive  panegyric  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Peasant.  Jeffrey  had  condemned  Ger¬ 
man  literature  in  the  mass  and  in  detail — had 
"  cut  up”  Goethe,  and  sneered  at  Richter  as 
a  clumsy  and  low-bred  sentimentalist :  Car¬ 
lyle  put  forth  his  utmost  powers  to  proclaim 
modern  German  literature  as  little  less  than 
a  new  revelation.  Jeffrey  had  sung  the 
praises  of  modem  progress,  and  the  triumphs 
of  machinery — Carlyle,  in  The  Signs  of  the 
Times,  asserted  that  these  boasted  triumphs 
were  leading  to  the  subjugation  of  mind  by 
matter.  These  heterodox  opinions  did  not 
fail  to  startle  the  ordinary  contributors  to  the 
Review.  We  have  heard  it  said,  but  cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  anecdote,  that  on 
the  publication  of  Carlyle’s  remarkable  piece, 
entitled  Characteristics,”  Lord  Brougham 
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declared  that  he  would  write  no  more  in 
The  Edinbur</h  if  “  that  man’s”  articles  were 
suffered  any  longer  to  appear.  It  is  credita¬ 
ble  to  Jeffrey  and  to  Carlyle,  that  no  diffe¬ 
rences  of  opinion  interfered  to  impair  a  friend¬ 
ly  intimacy.  To  the  last  they  were  on  terms, 
and  the  only  time  we  ever  visited  Lord  Jeff¬ 
rey’s  mansion,  there  lay  on  his  drawing-room 
table  Carlyle’s /’rencA  Revolution,  a  gift  from 
the  author. 

On  the  resignation  of  Jeffrey,  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Review  devolved  upon  Mr.  Mac- 
vey  Napier,  an  Edinburgh  Advocate,  and 
the  editor  of  that  bulky  specimen  of  publish¬ 
ing  enterprise,  the  Encyclopedia  Britanica. 
Mr.  Napier  continued  to  be  editor  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  some  eight  or  ten  years 
ago.  He  was  a  man  of  tact  and  industry, 
though  not  of  shining  parts  ;  the  Review 
bad  received  a  powerful  impulse  when  placed 
in  his  hands,  and  if  it  a  little  lost  it  during 
his  management,  it  was  no  fault  of  bis.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  continued  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  Whigs,  but  then  it  was  of  the  Whigs 
in  power,  not  out  of  it.  Its  tone  was 
more  defensive  than  offensive  ;  its  party,  from 
the  besiegera,  had  become  the  besieged. 
The  organ  which  had  once  been  thought  too 
liberal  was  now,  for  some,  not  liberal  enough  ; 
and  the  ardent  Radicals  of  the  Bentham 
School,  with  Mr.  James  Mill  at  their  head, 
started  The  "Westminster  in  rivalry.  Still, 
on  the  whole.  The  Edinburgh  maintained  its 
pre-eminence.  Though  literature  was  not 
as  it  had  been,  and  with  the  Reform  Bill  ex¬ 
pired  the  series  of  works  which,  commencing 
with  Childe  Harolde  and  ending  with  If  a- 
verley  Novels,  had  given  such  scope  for  criti¬ 
cal  power,  the  apparent  loss  was,  perhaps, 
in  reality  a  gain.  The  articles  more  and  more 
assumed  the  appearance  of  original  essays, 
for  which  new  books  only  served  as  a  pretext. 
Macaulay  often  dismissed  in  a  sentence  the 
work  whose  title  was  prefixed  to  his  article. 
Mr.  George  Moir,  then  Professor  of  Belles 
Lettres  in  Edinburgh  University,  produced  a 
charming  series  of  articles  on  the  classical 
literature  of  England,  written  in  a  style 
remarkable  for  flexibility  and  melody,  and 
among  which  a  paper  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
stands  out  distinctly  in  our  memory.  Philo¬ 
sophy  found  in  the  pages  of  The  Edinburgh 
its  profoundest  British  expositor.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  now  Professor  of  Logic  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  a  man  who,  above  all  living  men,  is 
most  deeply  versed  in  the  history  of  meta¬ 
physical  thought,  and  who  at  present  forms 
the  centre  of  the  litera^  and  scientific  circle 
which  still  survives  at  ^inburgh.  Political 


economy,  the  progress  of  manufactures,  so¬ 
cial  science  generally,  were  handled  by  Mr. 
Maculloch,  the  well  known  economist  and 
compiler,  and  who  has  been  rewarded  by  a 
lucrative  post  in  the  Stationary  Office  for  the 
zeal  with  which  he  labored  to  prepare  public 
opinion  for  a  change  in  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  country.  Finally,  the  rhetorical  and 
vigorous  pen  of  Brougham  was  still  to  be 
traced  in  many  an  article  on  history  and  poli¬ 
tics,  lashing  his  foes  and  defending  his  friends 
with  unabated  ardor. 

Literature  has  sometimes  been  called  a 
republic,  where  a  fair  field  and  no  favor  is 
open  to  ail  comers,  and  genius  and  talent  win 
the  day.  Yet  something  of  family  influence 
may  often  be  traced  in  its  arrangements. 
The  present  editor  of  The  Quarterly  Review, 
Mr.  Lockhart,  is  a  son-in-law  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott :  the  present  editor  of  The  Edinburgh 
Review,  Mr.  Empson,  is  a  son-in-law  of  Lord 
Jeffrey.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  founder  of 
the  one,  and  Lord  Jeffrey  of  the  other,  so 
that  the  hereditary  principle  is  to  be  traced 
even  in  Literature.  Mr.  Empson  married 
Lord  Jeffrey’s  only  child,  and  has  long  been  a 
Professor  in  the  East  India  Company’s  Col¬ 
lege,  at  Haileybury.  Though  not  himself  a 
powerful  writer,  he  is  admirably  qualified  for 
ihe  post  of  editor,  being  a  gentlemen  of  con¬ 
ciliatory  and  winning  manners ;  and,  as  he 

f assesses  a  large  connection  in  the  highest 
iterary  circles,  some  of  the  best  pens  in 
England  are  co-operating  in  contributions  to 
the  Review,  If  called  on  to  name  the  char¬ 
acteristic  feature  of  his  editorship,  we  should 
say  that  he  has  given  the  Review  a  more 
solid,  serious,  and  scholarly  air  than  it  wore 
in  former  years,  which  arises,  probably,  from 
the  fact  that  his  own  pursuits  have  been 
those  chiefly  of  philosophical  speculation. 
Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  recent  re¬ 
ligious  movements,  especially  to  that  of  the 
Tractarians  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  that  of  the  latitudinarian  scceders 
from  the  Church,  such  as  Messrs.  Froude,  J. 
Henry  Newman,  and  I'oxton.  This  descrip¬ 
tion  of  article  has  generally  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  who,  like  the 
late  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor,  entered  literary  life 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Whateley,  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  whose 
memoir  of  Edmund  Burke,  prefixed  to  the 
ordinary  edition  of  his  collected  works,  may 
have  long  been  familiar  to  those  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  are  also  readers  of  the  great  Irish¬ 
man.  A  survey  of  the  present  contributors 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review  takes  us  into  every 
sphere  of  intellectual  life.  That  article  on  the 
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Russian  empire  and  its  relations  to  Turkey, 
bearing  the  stamp  of  a  thoughtful  and  genial 
traveler  in  the  East,  came  from  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes,  who  has  thrown  it  carelessly  off  after 
one  of  his  eclectic  breakfasts,  at  which  a  bishop 
has  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
to  a  Chartist  leader,  and  the  superior  of  a  Prot¬ 
estant  order  of  Sisters  of  Charity  has  been 
chatting  with  Miss  Harriet  Martineau.  The 
lively  characterization  of  the  satirist  Churchill, 
and  the  criticism  of  King  Arthur,  which  will 
delight  the  eager  vanity  of  Bui  wer,  are  from  the 
chamber  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  where  Mr. 
John  Foster,  the  editor  of  the  Examiner, 
holds  his  levees  of  dramatists  and  authors, 
and  has  an  encouraging  word  for  each.  And 
whose  is  this  striking  criticism  on  the  strange 
novel  of  Shirleg,  which  Miss  Bronte  has  just 
sent  from  her  father’s  parsonage  among  the 
lonely  Yorkshire  moors  ?  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  of  the  Leader,  the  bi¬ 
ographer  of  phiolosophy,  the  novelist,  histo¬ 
rian,  dramatist,  critic,  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  versatile  of  writers  and  companions,  and 
of  whom,  when  we  come  to  the  newspaper 
press,  we  shall  have  more  to  say.  And  then 
the  Universities,  English  and  Scotch,  send 
each  its  quota.  Professor  Spalding,  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  wrote  this  survey  of  criticism  on 
Shakspeare.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  of  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  writes  no  longer,  but  his  place  is 
well  supplied  by  Professor  D.  Morgan,  of 
University  College,  in  whose  brawny  stjrle 
you  trace  his  athletic  and  vigorous  habits. 
The  Professor  was  examined  before  the  late 
Commission  on  the  British  Museum,  and  gave 
evidence  strongly  in  favor  of  the  new  cata¬ 
logue.  No  wonder,  then,  that  this  sturdy 
defence  of  Mr.  Panizzi  in  the  Edinburgh  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  Mathematician  of  Uni¬ 
versity  College.  And  here,  from  Mr.  Pa¬ 
nizzi  himself,  is  the  product  of  elaborate  re- 
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search  in  that  vast  library,  into  the  past  ag¬ 
ressions  of  past  Popes  on  this  and  other 
ingdoms.  'Two  other  professors  who  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Edinburgh,  one  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  the  other  from  Oxford,  are  Mr. 
Venables,  and  Sir  George  Stephen,  late  of 
the  Colonial  Office.  Miss  Martineau  declares 
that  Deerhrook  never  met  with  fine  appreci¬ 
ation  until  Mr.  Venables  reviewed  it.  The 
religions  world  of  all  denominations  stands 
surprised  at  Sir  George’s  papers  on  eccle¬ 
siastical  biography,  and  wonders  who  it  can 
be  that  sympathizes  so  keenly  with,  and 
paints  so  vividly,  devotees  the  most  unlike — 
Francis  Xavier  and  Ignatius  Loyola — Isaac 
Taylor  and  William  Wilberforce  !  Do  you 
ask  who  it  is  that  in  these  material  days  still 
studies  philosophy,  and  ventures  to  introduce 
Victor  Cousin  to  the  practical  English  pub¬ 
lic  ?  It  is  Mr.  Morel),  the  historian  of  spec¬ 
ulative  philosophy,  and  whose  large  book  on 
that  topic  has  recommended  him  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  Government,  and  procured  him  the 
honorable  and  congenial  post  of  Inspector 
of  Schools.  See  these  two  papers,  which  the 
thread  of  the  bookbinder  has  brought  into 
juxtaposition — how  unlike  in  subject,  style, 
and  authorship :  one  is  a  subtle  and  refined 
disquisition  on  Tennyson,  and  Keats,  and 
Shelley.  It  comes  from  the  flower-decked 
boudoir  of  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  a  young 
Irish  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  a  sweet  and 
thoughtful  poet.  The  other,  on  some  polit¬ 
ical  topic  of  the  day,  savors  strongly  of  Down¬ 
ing  street — Sir  David  Dundas,  the  Judge 
Advocate,  may  have  written  it,  or  Sir  Denis 
le  Merchant,  and  perhaps  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  deigned  to  glance  at  the  proofs ! 

Such  are  some  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  its  contributors,  as 
they  were  and  are. 


.  New  Literart  Pennon. — It  is  with  pleasure  we 
record  that  Mrs.  Jameson’s  name  has  been  added  to 
the  pension  list — we  believe  for  100/.  a-year.  As 
one  who,  by  her  very  careful  works  in  the  cause  of 
the  beautiful  and  poetical  arts,  has  done  much  to 
adorn  female  authorship,  this  recognition  of  Mrs. 
Jameson  is  especially  welcome,  as  occurriBg  in  the 
reign  of  a  fen^e  sovereign — Atkenamn. 


Mr.  Silk  Buckinohaji. — The  Globe  announces 
that  this  gentleman  has  at  length  succeeded  in  gain¬ 
ing  an  indemnification  from  the  Government  and 
East  India  Company,  for  his  losses  as  an  oriental 
journalist,  in  the  shape  of  a  pension  of  400/.  a-year. 
‘’Better  late  than  never.” 
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